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INTRODUCTION. 


The reign of George III. will be referred to by future 
historians as a period not less distinguished by the brilliant 
exploits of our countrymen in arms, than by the steady 
and progressive march of the sciences and the arts. Oc- 
cupietl, as a very considerable portion of that period has 
been, by a war, longer in its duration, more ferocious in 
its charairlcr, and more extensive in its ravages, than had 
ever before afflicU‘<l Europe, at least in modern times, 
the advancement ol’ physical and geographical knowledge, 
though neccissarily iptanh'tl in its progress, suffered but 
little interruption, if we, except one memorable instance 
where a IVench (General brutally seized the person and 
jiapers of a llritish naval officer, on his return from a voyage 
of discovery, and with unj>arallcled meanness, injustice, 
and inhumanity, detained the former nearly seven years 
in captivity, and purloined a part of the latter. With this 
exception, no war was waged against science; the im¬ 
pulse which had been given to geographical discovery 
slil! niainlained its direction, and was never lost sight of, 
even by hostile fleets; witness, among other instances, 
the interesting and admirable survey of the coast of Asia 
Minor by Captain Beaufort, while commanding a frigate 
attached to the Mediterranean squadron, the account of 
which has recently been laid before the public. “ Indeed," 
as Dr. Douglas has Justly observed, “ it would argue a most 
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culpable want 6f rational curiosity, if we did not use our 
best endeavours to arrive at a full acquiiintance with the 
contents of our own planet.'’ And if those endeavours, 
which, during war, were so successfully pursued, should 
be relaxed on the return of peace, we might then intleed 
have cause to think meanly of the times in which wc 
live, or, to use the wortls of this eminent writer, “ if 
we could suppose it possible that full justice will npt be 
done to the noble plan of discovery, so steadily and so 
successfully carried on $in<;e the accession of His Majesty, 
which cannot fail to be considered, in every succeeding 
age, as a splendid period in the history of our country, 
and to add to our national glory, by distinguishing (jicat 
Britain as taking Ihci lead in the most arduous undertakings 
for the common benefits of the human race."—Introd. 
to Cook's ’Fliird Voyage, 

By following up, therefore, the same sy^stem, and being 
actuated by the same motives, of promoting the extension 
of human knowledge, the Prince Regent's government 
has evinced a correspondent feeling; it has moreover 
proved, by appropriating to the purposes of discovery 
and maritime geography as great a share as possible of 
tiiat part of the British navy which constitutes the peace 
establishment, • its laudable inclination to cultivate the 
useful arts of peace, not from any selfish views, but for the 
general benefit of mankind. To what purpose indeed 
could a portion of our naval force be, at any time, but more 
especially in a time of profound peace, more honourably 
or more usefully employed, than in completing those 
mmutue and details of geographical and hydrographical 
science, of which the grand outlines have been boldly and 
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broadly sketched by Cook, Vancouver, Flinders, and 
others of our own countr3'mcn ; by La Perouse, llen- 
trecastcaux, Baudin, and other foreign navigators, French, 
Spanish, and Russian: in ascertaining with greater pre¬ 
cision the position of particular points in various parts 
of the globe—on the shores of Asia Minor—of nortliern 
Africa, and of the numerous islands in the Mediterranean— 
the coasts, harbours, and rivers of Newfoundland, Labra- 
dore, Hudson’s bay, and that reproach to the present 
state of European navigation, the exist ence or non-existence 
of Baffin’s bay, and the north-west passage from the 
Atlantic to the Eastern ocean—in exploring those parts 
of the north-west coast of New Holland, which have not 
hitherto been visited since the lime of Dainpier—and in 
obtaining more distinct and accurate information of those 
great Archipelagos of islands, and those innumerable reefs 
and islets, Avhich are scattered over the northern and 
southern Pacific oceans, and the Indian and Chinese seas, 
manv' hundreds of which were but the other day discovered, 
in one spot, by the Alcestc, on her late voyage up the Yel¬ 
low Sea, w here not a single island had been even suspected 
to exist—and, to come nearer home, in filling up and 
correcting those imperfect and erroneous surveys of our 
own coasts, and of tlic seas that surround them—and lastly, 
in ascertaining with more precision, the extent, direction, 
and velocity, in diffierent parts and at different seasons of 
the year, of that extraordinary current known by the 
name of the Cxulf Stream, by which all the currents of the 
northern Atlantic are more or less influenced. These are 
objects of general concern in which all Europe and Ame¬ 
rica arc equally interested. 
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By the present improved state of nautical science, 
by means of His Majesty’s ships of war employed on 
surveys, of the surveying marine of the East India Com¬ 
pany, and of the accidenUd discoveries of commercial 
vessels, the liydrographical knowledge ol’ every part of 
the globe is daily extending itself. The line of the coasts 
which form the boundaries of the continents and larger 
islands, arc traced with more or less accursicy ; the po¬ 
sitions of most of the islands or groups^of islands are 
jrenerally ascertained; and the prevailing winds and cur- 
rents of the ocean arc so much better understood than 
formerly, 'hat the usual time of an eight or nine months 
passage to or from China, is now reduced to four months, 
and rarely exceeds five. It may be said indeed, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, that, as far as regards maritime disco¬ 
very, the edge of curiosity has been taken oft. Enough 
howev«*r still rcuiains to be done. The deficiency in 
tlic detail, and ttie want of that accuracy so essentially 
necessary for the advantage and security of navigation, 
still furnish ample scope for further investigation and 
research. 

But the objf'ct of the voyage, of which the narrative is 
contained in the present volume, though fitted out in the 
naval department, is nearly, if not altogether, unconnected 
either with maritime discovery or nautical surveying. 
It was planned and undertaken with the view and in 
the hope of solving, or of Injing instrumental in solving, a 
great geographical problem, in which all Europe had, for 
some time past, manifested no common degree of interest; 
and, at any rate, in the almost (;crtain means it would 
afford of adding something to our present very confined 
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knowledge of the great continent of Africa-—that ill-fated 
country, whose unhappy natives, without law's to restrain 
or govcrntncnts to protect- them, have too long been the 
prey of a stuiseiess dojuestic superstition, and the victims 
of a foreign infamous and rapacious commerce. That 
great division of the globe of which, while we know that 
one pari of it artords tiie most ancient and more stupen¬ 
dous monuments of civilizi*d society that exist on the face 
of the earth, another, and by far the greater portion, ex¬ 
hibits at this day, to the reproach of the state of geogra¬ 
phical scitMice in the nineteenth century, almost a blank 
on our charts ; tn* what is still w'orsc, large spaces filled 
up with random sketches of rivers, lakes, anti mouiitains, 
which have no otluM’ existtaiee than that whieli the fancy 
of iht! map-maker has given to them on his paper. So 
little Mulecid has our knowledge of this great continent 
kept })ace with the increased knowledge of other 
parts ol‘ tilt? world, that it may rather be said to have 
repogratled. If we have actjuired a more detailed and 
precise actjuaiiitanco with the outline of its const, (and 
in this wti art^ very th.'licient, as the present e\f)edition 
has provirtl,) ami with the position of its headlands and 
harbours, than the Kgyptuins, the Greeks, or the Romans 
in their lime possessed, it may be doubtetl whether the 
extent and accuracy of their information res])eeting the 
interior di<l not surpass ours ; for it cannot be denied that, 
amidst the fabulous accounts, wiiich fear or fancy is 
supposed to have creatorl, of regions wilhiu and beyond 
the boundaries of the great desert, niauy important facts 
are enveloped, whieli modern discoveries have brought to 
light and proved jto be correct. 

For the greater part of what is still known of the 
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interior regions of northern Africa, we are indebted to the 
Arabian writers of the middle ages, and to the information 
of Arabian travellers of our own times. them the 

Portuguese were the first Europeans to penetrate beyond 
the coast into the interior, where they no doubt collected 
much information ; but, unfortunately for the wtirld, it 
was their plan to conceal what thtiy discovered, till it has 
been lost even to themselves. 'J'hat this nation sent fret|uent 
embassies to 'Fombuctoo, we have the authority of Dc 
liarros, which can seldom be called in question, and never, 
v'e believe, when he states mere niatt(‘rs of fac’t, w hich is 
the case hi the present instance; but though he mtuitions 
the names of the persons sent on these missions, ho otnits 
all the cireumslauces and ticcurrences of the journey, and 
fails even to describe this renowmctl crity. 'Fherc arc 
howevei some circiunslances which make it possibh' that 
the Tojubuctoc of l)c Barros was no other than the 'I'arn- 
bacunda of Park ano others, as in all the ma[)s of the 
sixteenth century, tak<’n from Portuguese authority, 'Foin- 
buctoo is placed not incire than from three to four hundred 
miles from the coast, w’hich is about one-third part only 
of its real distance. 'Fhe Portuguese, however, followed 
the Arabian geographers in describing the stream of the 
Niger to flow from tiast to w^est, wliich Herodotus had 
learned, nearly twenty centuries before, ft) How in a c‘on- 
trary direction ; an opinion which Ptolemy afterwards 
seems to have adopted, perhaps on information gained 
from the same source; though it must be confessed, that 
Ptolemy is unusually obscure in his geographical delin¬ 
eation of the rise, direction, and termination of this cele¬ 
brated river. • . 

In the midst of these conflicting opinions respecting the 
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course of a great river, which was still left undecided in 
our times, the authority of an English traveller, from per¬ 
sonal inspection, set this question for ever at rest, by de¬ 
termining the direction of the stream to be from west to east. 
That part, therefore, of the problem which relates to the 
origin and the direction of the early course of this cele¬ 
brated river, has been completely solved ; but anotlier and 
no less interesting part still continues to be wrapt up in 
mystery—where is its termination? As ancient authorities 
had pointed out the liuc dirccliouof the stream, it was but 
fair to allow them credit for a knowledge of its termination. 
In the examination of this part of the question, by the 
first g(?ographer of the age, either in this or any other 


country, the authorities of the Arabian writers are Aveighed 
and compared with the geography of Ptolemy ; and after 
a cli>h.• ajul accurate investigation of the various state¬ 
ments ot imcienl anti modern authorities, anti a train of 


reasoning clear anti argumentative, the result of the en- 
<|niry appears to be, that the Niger loses itself in the ex¬ 
tensive lakes or swamps of W’angara ; ;m hypothesis which 
was supposed to have the merit of falling in prtiUy nearly 
with tie* termination ot that river, as assigned to it by 
Ptole»my in what he calletl the lAhya palus^ which lake, 
however, Ptolemy only says, is farmed by the Niger. 
In addition t,f> this comculencc, there were also negative 
proofs ot the disappearance of the Niger in the interior 
regions of Africa. It could not, for instance, be a branch 
of the Egyptian Nile, as the Arabs generally contend, for 
the two reasons adduced by Major liennell : first, because 
of the difference of level; the Nile, according to Pruce's 
measurement by ^he barometer, passing over a country 
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whose surface is very considerably higher than the mtk of 
l^orth Africa, through which the Niger is stated to tiow. 
Secondly, because the Nile of Egypt, in this case, must 
necessarily be kept up at the highest pilch of its inunda¬ 
tion for a long time after that of the Niger, wdiich is well 
known to be contrary to the fact. Neither was it probable, 
that its waters were discharocd into the .sea on any part 
of tlic ca.sUirn coast, there being no river of inagiiitude on 
the whole extent of that coast from Cape (lundafui to Cape 
Corientes. 'I'Jic Jiypothesis therefore, of the di.spersion and 
evaporation of the waters of the Niger, in lakes of an cx- 
extended surface was the most plausibhj, and perhaps the 
more readily adopted, as it feil in with ancient ojmiion. 

The stream o1 this mysterious riv'er being now traced 
with certainty from west to east as far as Tonibucloo, so 
little suspicion seems to have been entertained of tlit? pro- 
bality of its making a circuitous course to the sea on the 
western coast, near tr which it has its source, that the ex¬ 
amination of this side Africa seems entirely to have 
been left out of the question. But \lfeen Park was pre¬ 
paring for his second expedition to (;x])lorc the further 
course of this river, it was sugg€?sted, ihat the Congo or 
the Zaire, which Hows into the southern Atlantic about the 
sixth degree of south latitude, might be the outlet of the 
Niger; and as this suggestion came from a person who, 
in the capacity of an African trader, had not only become 
well acquainted with the lower part of this river, but had 
actually made a survey of it, the idea was warmly espoused 
by Park, who, in a memoir addressed to liord Camden, 
previous to his departure from England, assign.s his reasons 
for becoming a convert to this hypothesis; and he adds. 
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that if this should turn out to be the fact, “ considered in 
a commercial point of view, it is second only to the dis¬ 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope; and in a geographical 
point of view, it is certainly the greatest discovery that 
remains to be made in this world 

Park’s opinion, it may be sai<l, is entitled to no greater 
weight, on this point, than that of any other person who 
had given his attention to the subject; and so, it appears, 
JVIajor Rennell thought, who gave him Jio encouragement 
to hope for the conlirmalioii of this new hy pothesis. But 
the impression which the facts stated by Mr. Maxw ell, and 
his reasoning on those facts, had madt; on Park’s mind 
previous to his leaving Pugland, so tar from being w eak- 
eru?<l, aj>p«',ii^ to lun'c gathered strength on his second 
progress down the river; and it can lumlly be doubted, 
thatliu unknown tcnninalion of the stream, and ol’ his 
own journey, was the unceasing object of his anxious 
in(]uiries ; tlur result of which was, a.i we are toki by his 
ably and ac<mrafe biographer, that “ he ado])letl Mr. 
Maxwell’s siailiintrnis relative to the termination of the 
Niger in their utmost extejit, and jierscverecl in that opinion 
to the er’d of his life r”—p*. rhaps he ought rather to have 
said, “ to the thiy of liis ih*parlure from Sansantling." 
rhat no alteration of opinion in this respect ha<l taken 
place, is <[uite ^^Icar from several expressions in his letters 
from the Niger, addressetl to Lord Camden, to Sir Jo.sc]>h 
Banks, and to Ins w ife, in all of which he talks confidently 
of his reaching k'ngland by the way of the West Tudies ; 
not by a painful Journey bac‘k by land to the Senegal or 
the Gambia, but by arriving at some other and more dis¬ 
tant part of the western coast. Tliis is rendered still more 
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evident from the information he collected at Sansanding, 
which confirmed the hypothesis of the southern direction 
of the Niger. “ I have hired a guide (he sa3's) to go with 
me to Kashna; he is one of the greatest travellers in this 
part of Africa: he says that the Niger, after it passes 
Kashna, runs directly to the right hand, or to the south; he 
had never heard of any person who had seen its termination; 
lie was sure it did not end near Kashna or Boriiuu, having 
resided for sonic time in both these kingdoms and to 
Lord Camden he says, “ he was more and moni inclined 
to think that it can end no where but in the sea.” 

No wonder th'^n that Park, having thus ascertained from 
“ one of the greatest travellers in that pari of ^Vfrica,'^ 
the southerly course <if the Niger, should be sanguine o(' 
proving the validity of Mr. Maxwell’s hypothesis, and of 
reaching the West Indies from the mouth of the Congo. 
It was not, howeier, his fate to establish the truth or lalsit^' 
of this [iroposition ; the problem still remains undeter¬ 
mined ; and the termination of the Nigeu* and the source 
of the Congo, are alike unknown. The probaliility of their 
identity, however, appeared to gain ground, not merely 
because one great river took a southcrl>' direction, and had 
no known termination, and another came from the north¬ 
ward, nobody knew from whence; but the more the magni¬ 
tude and character of the latter river was investigated, and 
its circumstances weighed and compared with tliosc cfl’ects 
which might be expected to hajipen from natural causes, the 
greater colour was given to the sujiposition of their iden¬ 
tity. It is only surprising that a river of that magnitude 
and description whitrh belong to the Congo, should not, 
long before now, have claimed a more particular attention. 
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It is true, the first notice of this river is but vaguely given. 
Diego Cam, in proceeding down the coast, observed a 
strong current setting from the lami, the waters of which 
were discoloured, and when tasted, found t» be fresh. These 
circuinstahees led him to conclude, that he was not far 
from the moutli of some miglily river, which conclusion 
w’as soon confirmed bv a ncar(>r approach. lie named it 
the Congo, as that was the name of the country tlirough 
which it flowed, but he, afterwards found that the natives 
called it the Zaire ; two names which, siiu’e that time, 
have been usetl indiscriminately by Kurop<‘4ins. It now 
appears that Zaire; is the general appellative for any great 
river, like the Nile in North Africa, and the Ganges in 
IJiudosUin, and tliat the native name of the individual 
river in question is Moienzi ernaddi, or the river which ab¬ 
sorbs all other rivers. 

All siibscc|ueut ucc<»unts agree in the magnitude and 
velocity of tins river. Jn the “ Chronica da Compunhia 
de Jexus cm Portugal,” after noticing the Egyptian Nile, 
and the cotnmon but erroneous notion of its proec'eding 
from the sauu; lake with the Zain;, (namely Zenibre, “ the 
mother of w'aters,”) the latter is described as “ st) violent 
and sr> pmverful from the (piantity of its Avatcr, and 
the rapulity of its cunx'iit, that it enters the sea on the 
western side of Africa, forcing a brt>ad and free passage (in 
spite of the ocean) with so much violence, that for the space 
of twenty leagues it preserves its fr(;sh water unbroken by 
the briny billows wliieh encompass it on every side; as 
if this noble river had determined to try its strength in 
pitched battle with the ocean itself, and alone deny it the 
tribute which all the other rivers in the world pay without 
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resistance.” From the following description it is pretty 
evident that Furchas umst have been in possession of this 
rare book from which the above account is taken; though 
he lias not profited by tlie information it contains respect¬ 
ing the different sources of tlie Nile and the Zaire, “ for 
the Forlugucse,” says this chronicle, “ and the fathers of 
our society who traversed the whole empire of Upper 
Ethiojiia, (wdiich wc call Preste^ Joao) have clearly jiroved 
that the Nile docs not take its rise in this lake Zembre, 
and that those authors are mistaken whti give it that 
soiuxe.” Piirchas, however, seems to have no scruples 
about iK truth oi* what amounts nearly to a physical im¬ 
possibility,—the flowing of two rivers in opposite direc¬ 
tions out of the same lake. The Zaire,^’ says this 
(juaint w riter, “ is of such force that no ship can get in 
against the current but neer to the shore ; yea, it prevails 
against the. otxaifs saltiicsse threescore, and as some say, 
fourscore niilc'^ within the sea before his [iroud w'uves 
yecld their full homage, and receive that salt temper in 
token of subjection. Such is the haughty spirit of that 
stream, overrunning the low countries as it passeth, and 
sw( Hen with conceit of daily contjucsts anti daily supplies, 
which, in armies of showers are, by the cloutis, sent to 
his succour, runnes now in a furious rage, thinking even 
to swallow the ocean, w'hich before he never saw, with 
lis mtmth w-ide gaping eight anti tweiilec miles, as Lopez 
affinnelh, in the ojicniiig ; but metiting with a more giant¬ 
like eiieinic which lies lurking under the cJifles to receive his 
assault, is presently swallowed in that Avider woiiibe, yet 
so, as always being conquered, he never gives over, but 
in an eternall quarrel, with deepe and indented frownes in 
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his angry face, 1‘oaming with disdaine, and filling the airc 
with noise, (with fresh helpe) supplies those forces which 
the salt-sca Imlh consumed.” 

The strong current at the mouth of the river, and as far 
up as ships have been able to proceed—the floating islands 
carrictl down hy the stream into the ocean—the perceptible 
ertecls of the current to a very considerable distance from 
th('. shore—have been c'orroboraled by so many concurring 
testimonies as not to admit of the smallest doubt. Two 
English frigates, but two years previous to the present ex¬ 
pedition, fully experienced these effects. 'J’he Honourable 
Captain Irby, who commanded the Amelia, with difficulty 
succeeded in getting his ship ifi (»r M) miles up the rivew, 
the current running iloivn in the middle of the stream at 
tluj rate of siv and seven knots an hour ; before entering the 
riva l lliii ship was anchored at twclvemilesfrom the southern 
[loiiit oi‘ its mouth in 15 fathoms, where the current was 
running at the rale of four miles an hour, the water being 
much agitaled, of the colour ol’ rain-water, and perfectly 
fresh. In this situation tlu;y observed in the ocean large 
floating islands, covered with trees and hushes, which had 
been torn from tin* banks by the violence of the current. 
In the journal of the Thais, commanded by Captain Sco^- 
bell, it is observed, “ In crossing this stream I met several 
floating islauvls, or broken masses f rom the banks of that 
noble river, whieli, with the trees still erect and the whole 
walling to the motion of the sea, rushed far into the ocean, 
and formed a novel prospect even to persons accustomed 
to the jihenomena ol* the waters.^’ In Maxwell’s chart the 
current is laid down near the mouth as running at the 
rate of six miles and seven miles an hour, and tlie mid chan- 
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nel 100 fathoms deep; at twenty-four or twenty-five miles 
up the river, where the funnel or estuary is contracted to 
the natural bed of the river, which is about two and a half 
to three miles in width, the depth is still 100 fathoms. At 
fifty miles, the stream is broken into a number of branches, 
by islands and sand banks. Beyond ninety miles they are 
again united into one channel, about a mile and a half in 
width, and the depth, in some places fifty, in others thirty, 
fathoms, continuing about the same Avidtii and depth to 
the end of the survey, or about 130 miles from the mouth 
of the river ; anti it is staled, from information of the 
native slave tlealers at Embonuna, that it is navigable be- 
yond the Lermimition of lliis survey fvtiin fifty to sixty miles, 
where the navigation is inlerruptetl b^’ a great cataract, 
which they call Chindia Euzaddi. He says, however, in 
his letter to Air. Keir, which was communicated to Park, 
that, acconJing to the accounts he had receivetl from tra¬ 
velling slave merchants, the river is as largo at 6(K) mill's 
up the country as at Eml>ommu, and that it is there (ralli.'d 
Enxadiii. 

All these accounts prove the Zaire to bo a rii cr of very 
cousidi'rablc magnitude; and though not to be compared 
with the Amazons, the Oronooko, the Alissisippi, St. Lau¬ 
rence, and other magnificcul waters of the New World, 
it was unquestionably the largest river on the continent of 
Africa. It the ealculation be true, that the Z:)ire at its 
lowest state discharges into the sea two million cubit* feet 
of tvater in a second of time, the Nile, the Indus, and 
Ganges, are but rividcls compariul with it, as the Ganges, 
w’hich is the largest of the three, discharges only about one 
fifth of that quantity at its highest flood, lii point of 
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magnitude, therefore, no objection could be urged to its 
identity with the Niger. 

Many other objections, however, were started against 
till*; hypdtiiesis, and in particular the three following, 
namely, 

I. The obstruction of the Kong mountains, which, uni¬ 
ting with the CJibbel Koiari, are supposed to extend in one 
unbroken < haiii across the continent. 2. The great lt;ngth of 
its course, which would cxcc^cd 4000 miles; whereas the 
<‘ours{j of the i\ma/ons, the greatest river in the world, is 
only about .‘3.>(K) miles. ‘J. The absence of all traces of 
the Mahommedan doctrines or institutions, and of the 
7\rabic language, on the coast where the Zaire empties 
itself into the sea. 

'J'hc lirsi ol>jcction is wholly gratuitous, as the existence 
of this chain ol’ mountains has not been ascertained, nor 
is it trasy to conjecture on wdiat grounds it has been ima¬ 
gined. Park saw to the southward of his route, at no 
great distance IVoin the sea coast, the peak of the cluster 
oi'inountiihis irallcd the Kong, out of which the Niger, the 
.S<*ncgal, and the (iambia, lake their rise. 'I’he Mountains 
ofllu- Moon liavi^ t)ccn pla<*e<l towards the central parts 
of Africa ; but if Bruce visileil that branch of the Nile, 
which is said to rise out of these mountains, (which is more 
tiian cioubtful,) they are actually not further removed from 
the eastern, than those of the Kong are from the western 
coast. But by what authority they are united, and 
stretched completely across the continent, like a string of 
beads, it would be difficult we believe for our mcMiem ge- 
graphers to point out. There is evidence however to the 
contrary. All the Uaoussn traders who have been ques- 
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tioned on the subject, and who come frequently to Lagos, 
and other places on the Coast of Guinea, with slaves, deny 
that they meet on their journey with any mountains, and 
that the only difficulties and obstructions arise from the 
frequent rivers, lakes, and swamps which they have to 
cross. But admitting that such a chain did exist, and 
that it was one solid, unbroken range of primitive gra¬ 
nite, it would be, even in that singular case, the only in- 
stain.'e, perhaj)s, of such an extended barrier resisting the 
passage (d’ah accumulated mass of waters. Even the Him- 
inalnya, the largest and probably the loftiest range in either 
the Ne^‘. or Old World, has not been able to oppose an 
elFectual barrier to the southern streams of Tartary. The 
main branch of the (iangcs,itis true, iloes not, as was once 
supposed, pervade it, but the Buramputra, tlio Sullt'j and 
the Indus, have forced their way through ll)is immense 
granite chain. The rochf moiintuins of vXmerica have 
opened a gate for the passage of tlie Missouri; ami the 
.Delaware, the Suscpiehanna and iIkj Potomac have forced 
tlieir way through tlic Allegheriiiy rangt;. 'I'his ohjct'lion, 
then, may fairly be said Ifj fall to the; gr<*und. 

The objection to the length e)f its coui se* is sorasiwhat more 
serious, but not so formidable as at first it may appear. 
The great difficulty, perhaps the only one that, sugge'sts 
itself, arises from llie vast height which the source of a 
river must necessarily be above the level of the sea, in 
order to admit of its waters being carried over a space 
of 4000 miles; and from the certainty that Park, (who, 
it must be observed, however, measured nothing) passed 
no mountains of extraordinray height to get at the 
Niger. A critic, in a popular journal, whose arguments 
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ments in favour of the identity of the Niger and Zaire vrere 
probably instrumental in bringing about the present expe¬ 
dition, in answer to this objection, has assumed the mo¬ 
derate hraght of 3000 feet for die source of the Niger 
above the surface of the ocean. This height, he observes, 
would give to the declivity or slope of the bed of the river, 
an average descent of nine inches in each mile throughout 
the course of 4000 miles. Condamine,*' he adds, “ has 
calculated the descent of tiie Amazons at six inches and 
three quarters per mile, in a straight line, which, allowing 
for its windings, would be reduced, according to Major 
Hennefs estimate, to about four inches a mile for the 
slope of its bed.*' And this descent is not very difRerent 
from that of the bed of the Ganges; it having been as¬ 
certained from a section, taken by order of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings, of sixty miles in length, parallel to a branch of the 
Ganges, to have nine inches of descent in each mile in 
a straight line, which, by the windings of the river was 
reduced to four inches a mile, the same as the bed of 
the Amazons: and this small descent gave a rate of mo¬ 
tion to that stream somewhat less than three miles an 
liour in the dry, and I’rom live to six an hour in the wet 
season, but seven or eight under particular situations 
and under certain circumstances. If then, the Ganges 
and the Amazons flow at the rate of thr^ miles in their 
lowest, and six miles in their highest state, with an average 
descent of no* more than four inches a mile, while the 
Niger, according to the hypothesis, would have an average 
descent of nine inches a mile, the objection to the great 
l^igth of its course in supposing its identity with the Zaire, 
would seem to vanish. It has been sufficiently proved, 

d 
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however, that the velocity of rivers depends not on the 
declivity of their beds alone, but chiefly on the mass and 
velocity of the water thrown into their channels at the 
spring head, and the supplies they receive from tributary 
branches as they proceed in their course. In the Amazons, 
the Ganges, the Senegal, the Gambia, and in every river 
whose course, in its approach to the ocean, lies through a 
low country, it will be found, that the rise of a few feet in the 
tide is suflicient to force back, up an inclined plane, by its 
mass and velocity, the whole current of the river to the 
distance of several hundred miles, and the farther in pro¬ 
portion ;o the narrowness and depth t)f the channel beyf>ud 
its funnel shaped mouth. In estimating the probability, 
therefore, of the identity of the Zaire and the Niger, as far 
as the length of their course may be su[}poscd to offer an 
objection, we should inquire rather into the supply of 
water than ihc declivity of the country through which it 
would have to pass. In this respect, the Niger would be 
placed under very peculiar circumstances ; its course, 
lying on both sides of the Equator, and through a consi¬ 
derable portion of both tropical regions, would necessarily 
be placed, in one part or other, under the parallels of 
perpetual rains, and consequently receive a perpetual sup¬ 
ply of water. Now all the rej>rcsentations that have been 
given of the lower part of the Zaire, describe it as being 
nearly in a perpetual state of flood, the height in the dry 
season being within nine feet of the height in the season of 
heavy rains; whilst the difference in the height of the Nile 
and the Ganges, at the two periods, exceeds thirty feet. 
The flooding of the Zaire is therefore periodical, its highest 
state being in March, and lowest about the end of August; 
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a proof that it is influenced by the tropical rains, and 
that one branch of it, at least, must pass tlirough some 
portion of the northern hemisphere. 

Another objection has been made to the identity of the 
Niger and the Zaire, grounded on the circumstance of no 
traces being discovered of the Mahomedan doctrines or 
institutions on the coast where the latter terminates. It 
would be a sufficient answer to observe, that as far as our 
present knowledge extends, the Niger, in Northern Africa, 
formed the boundary of Mahomedan invasion. What the 
difficulties may have been, whether moral or physical, or 
both, “ to impede the spirit of enterprise and proselytism 
which belongs to tlie Mahomedan character,^^ it would be 
idle to conjecture; but that they have been impeded, and 
in a great measure limited to the parallel of the Niger while 
on its eastern course, is pretty certain; yet there appears to 
be neither difficulty nor want of means in crossing this 
river, though there may be both in descending it. Inde> 
peijdently of the lakes and swamps, the sand-banks 
and rapids, that may occur, the Africaiis have not at 
any time, or in any part of the country, been famous for 
river navigation. But it is far from improbable, that 
Arab priests or traders may have penetrated into south¬ 
ern Africa; on the eastern coasts they held, at one 
time, powerful settlements, and Arabic words occur in 
all the languages of the negroes even on the western 
coast. 

Some vague objections have been stated to the identity 
of the Niger and Zaire, from their difference of tempera¬ 
ture, the precise meaning of which it is not easy to com- 
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prehend. In what way, it may be asked, can the tempera* 
ture of a stream in 16’® N. lat. affect the temperature of 
the same stream in 6® S. lal. ? There is no assignable ratio 
in which it ought to encrease or decrease in its long course; 
it may change daily, auid many times in the course of the 
day according to the temperature of tlie surrounding at¬ 
mosphere. Of the temperature of the Niger nothing is 
known, for Park does not appear to have noticed it: but 
that of the Zaire was repeiitedly ajscertained, in the present 
expedition, in diderent parts of its course, and was sel¬ 
dom found to differ more tlran 2* of Fahrenheit either way, 
from th« teinpciature of the atmosphere ; remaining most 
commonly about 76* and 77®, whii h was pretty nearly the 
mean day temperature of the atmosplierc. 

The hypothesis of Mr. Reichard, a German'geographer 
of some eminence, which makes the Niger to pour its 
waters into the gulf of Benin, is entitled to very little atten¬ 
tion. 'i'he data on which it is grounded are all of them 
wholly gratuitous. He proceeds on a calculation of the 
quantity of water, evaporated from the surface of the lakes 
of Wangara, and the quantity thrown into them by the 
Niger, witliout knowing whether the Niger flows into 
them or not, or even where Waugara is situated, much 
less the extent and magnitude of those lakes. The Kio 
del Key, the Formosa, and the numerous intermediate 
luranches that open into the gulf of Benin, are supposed to 
join in one great stream beyond the flat alluvial land which 
they seem to have formed ; the supposition, however, has 
never been verified by observation; but as far as it is 
known, the Rio del Rey proceeds from the northward, and 
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the other branches have a tendency to the north-west. 
Whether, therefore, they unite, or not, the probability cer¬ 
tainly is in favour of all the streams, from Guinea to Biafra, 
having their sources in the southern face of the Kmig 
mountains. It can scarcely be supposed that the same 
mountains, whose northern sides give rise to the diree 
large rivers, the Niger, the Senegal, and the Gambia, 
should have their southern faces destitute of streams. If 
however, we refer these numerous branches to some great 
stream crossing the continent, firom the north-east, the 
Houssa merchants, in their journey to Lagos, must neces¬ 
sarily psas it; but by their own account, though nume¬ 
rous streams, and lakes, and marshes occur, they neither 
cross any high mountain, or very large river 

In this unsatisfaclory state of doubt and conjecture, in 
which a most important geographical problem was involved, 
two expeditions were set on foot under the auspices of 
Government; the one to follow up the discovery of Park 
by descending the stream of the Niger, tlie other to ex¬ 
plore the Zaire upvrards- towards its source. Indepen¬ 
dently of any relation which the latter might be supposed 
to have 1.) the former, tlic liver itself, from all the descrip¬ 
tions which had been given of it, from its first discovery 
by I>icgo Cam down to the present time, was of sufficient 
iiiaguitude to entitle it to be better known. To accom¬ 
plish tliis object more of difficulty was apprehended in the 
navigation, than of danger from the hostility of the 
natives, or the unheuUhiness of tlie climate, neither of 
which had opposed any obstacle to the progress of the 
Portuguese. It was well known boUi to them and the 
slave dealers osf Liverpool, who used to frequent this river. 
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that its navigation was impeded by a cataract at no great 
distance from its mouth; but that was not considered as a 
reason why it should not again become navigable beyond it. 
Maxwell's information from the slave dealers stated it to be 
so for six hundred miles above this cataract. 

In exploring the course of an unknown river upwards, 
there would obviously be less risk to the parties employed 
than in following the stream downwards. In the first case 
a retreat could always be secured when the navigation 
became no longer practicable^ or the state of the coun¬ 
try rendered it unsafe to proceed ; in the second, every 
moment might be pregnant with unforeseen dangers from 
which there could be no retreat. The ri\'C! might, for in¬ 
stance, suddenly and imperceptibly become bristled with 
rocks, and its rapid stream roll with such velocity as to 
sweep the unfortunate navigator to certain destruction d<)wn 
a cataract; or it might spread out its waters into a wide 
lake without an outlet, which, becoming in the dry season 
a boundless swamp, would equally doom him to inevitable 
destruction. No one can tell what the fate of Park may 
have been, but no one will believe that this enterprising 
traveller finished his career in the manner related by 
Isaaco, on the pretended authority of Amadou Fatima. 
Some persons indeed are still sanguine enough to suppose 
he may be living. It is just possible, and barely so, after 
such a lapse of time, that this unfortunate traveller may 
have been hurried down the stream of the Niger into the 
heart of Africa, and placed in a situation from whence 
he had neither the means of returning or of proceeding; 
but what these ohslacles may have been, whether moral or 
physical, or both, in the total absence of all information 
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it would be idle to conjecture; it may reasonably be 
concluded however, that if this intelligent traveller had 
still been living, he would long ere now have hit upon some 
expedient to make his situation known. 

It was hoped then, even should the immediate object of 
tlie expedition up the Zaire not prove succesful, that some 
more correct as well as more extensive information, re¬ 
specting the regions through which it flows, would be the 
result of it. Some doubt Avas entertained, in making pre¬ 
parations for exploring the river, as to the kind of vessel 
which might be fotind most suitable and convenient in all 
res]>ects to be emplo^^ed on the occasion. Among other 
tjualifications, two were indispensibly necessary ; first, that 
she should draw but litlc Avater; and secondly, that she 
should afford sufficient accommodations for the officers and 
crew, for the Naturalists and their collections, besides an 
ample su}>pl y of provisions and presents, Avithout which there 
is no getting on among the Africans. It was suggested by Sir 
.loseph lianks, Avbo, from the lively interest he invariably 
takes, and the Avilliiig assistance he is CA'cr ready to afford, 
Avhere the advancement of human krioAvledge is concerned, 
was the urst to be consulteti on the present occasion, that 
a steam engine might be found useful to impel the vessel 
against the rapid current of the river. Many reasons Avere 
urged for anti against the eiiiployinent of a steam vessel. 
If individuals both in Europe and America find it of ad¬ 
vantage to avail themselves of the aid of this powerful 
agent, it could not be less advantageous Avhen employed 
on the public service ; it Avould spare the men the labour 
of rowing when the wind should be foul, or failed. Some 
difficulties Avere started with regard to fuel, but these Averc 
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over-nsiled by the 'nnell known fact, that on the banks of the 
lower parts of the ri ver are whole forests of the mangrove, 
die wood of which possesses the peculiar quality of burning 
in its green state better than when dry ; but it was not 
known to what extent these forests miglit reach, though 
it was lair to presume, that, in an equinoctial climate, 
where water was to be found, wood would not be wanting. 
At the same time it could not escape notice that the labour 
of felling and preparing fuel for the boiler of a steam 
engine to the amount of about three tons a day, in such a 
climaid, might be fully as fatiguing, and in all probability 
more fatal to the crew, than the occasional operation of 
rowing. If, however, it could have been certain that this 
\'ast and rapid river was navigable beyond the catarac’ts, 
and its banks well woodtid, a steam <mgine might proi'e 
a good auxiliary ; and accordingly it was determined that 
a vessel, capable f»f being navigated b\' steam should forth¬ 
with be construe Led. 

But another difficult^^ presented itself. The vessel was 
not only to be constructed so as to be adapted to the flats 
and shallows that might occur in the river, but so as to 
ensure her a safe passage across the Atlantic ; this was 
thought by many persons to be no easy task. The burden 
of the vessel was not to exceed one hundred tons, her 
draft of water four feet: of this tonnage it was calculated 
that the engine of 24 horses power would alone occupy 
one-third part, and, of her measurement, the whole breadth 
of the vessel, and twenty feet in length. Such a vessel, 
however, with so heavy a burden and so small a displace¬ 
ment of water, Mr. Seppings, the surveyor of the navy, 
undertook to construct, and at the same time to give her 
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such strength and stability under sail as would enable 
her to be navigated in safety to the southern Atlantic. 
It had been proposed to send her out in frame, and to 
set her up in the river, but against this plan there were 
insuperabio objecdons. 

Messrs. Walt and Bolton were put in communication 
w'ith Air. Sepj)ings, in order that a proper steam engine 
might be fitted for the vessel. Unfortunately however, 
by some misconception, the engine with its boiler was 
]»or.vim', or the vessel drew more water, than had been 
auli(upated: the consetiuence of which was, that at the 
jiighosl j>ite.h of the engine it would not propel her 
through the water at a greater speed than that of four 
knots an hour; and when lightened to the draught of 
lour feet three inches, her rale of going never exceeded 
live knots and a half an hour. It was therefore so ob- 
\iousthat this rai€* of going never <‘Ould compensate for 
the very great imaimbrarice of a machine that occupietl 
omvthH'd jjart of the vessel, that it was at once deter¬ 
mined l{> gel rid of it altogether; a measure which was 
earnestly urged l>v Captain 'I'uckey, as he thereby 
'voidd procure a most important addition for the stowage 
of provisions, and the accomnKululion of his crew. As 
the trial of this sleain vessel, which had been eonstrneted 
wiili the view of i.'ombining the f>pp<>site tpialitics <>f navi¬ 
gating the oei^an by the ptiwer of the wind, ami stemming 
th(^ currtmt of a river by that of steam, had attracted a very 
consitlerablc ilegrec of curiosity, the failure brought for- 
war<l a shoal of [irojectors, every one ready with his in¬ 
fallible remedy ; and Alessrs. Bolton and Walt were no 
less anxious to try the result of another engine with some 

e 
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cliflerence in the application of its power; but the season 
for the departure of the expedition had arrived, the month 
of January had already expired, the officers and men of 
science >vcre all engaged, the articles for presents pur¬ 
chased, the instruments prepared, and it was most de¬ 
sirable that the ex|)cdition should reach the coast of 
Southern Africa not later than May, or June at farthest, in 
order that the voyage up the river might commence with 
the early part of the dry season. 

Mr. Seppings and Captain Turkey were both of opinion 
that, with u trifling alteration, the Congo (for so she had 
been namctl,) might be converted into an excellent sea 
vessel, and c<jually proper for ascending the river by the 
ordinary means of navigation, namely, by sail and oar: 
and as fur as the river navigation was concerned, they were 
coniinned in tliis opinion by information collected from 
the master of a merchant vessel, who had been sevi'ral 
A oyages uj> liie Zaire Jo the distance of l^W) miles from its 
mouth, and who stated that he had never found the least 
diflicully in ascending with a schooner to that distance by 
the assistance of the sea-breeze, wdiich sets in regularly 
ever 3 ’ day ; the current of the river seldom, by his aecount, 
exceeding five miles an hour in the dry season, and in 
many jiarls not nmiiiru*: moix; than three. 

'riic engine was acc:ordingly removed without delay 
from the Congo, ami sent, where it was much wanted, to 
the new works at Chatham dock-yard ; the proposed alte¬ 
ration was immediately made, and on trial of her qualities. 
Captain Tuckey reported, that “ he had no hesitation in 
sa^dng, that she was, in every respect, fit for the business.” 
The contrary opinion had been held by many sea officers. 
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who still ]>ersisted, that she would never cross the Atlantic; 
but her first essay from the Note to the Downs fully jus¬ 
tified Captain Tuckey’s expectations. “ I am much gra¬ 
tified,” he says, “ in being able to inform you, that the 
Congo justifies, as far as she has been tried, my obstinacy, 
in wishing to keep her in preference to any other. In run¬ 
ning, yesterday, from the Nore to the North Foreland, 
with a fair wind, she kept way with the transport (Dorothy); 
and w’hat is more extraordinary, in w'orking from the 
Foreland into the Downs, the Avind at Avesl, blowing so 
fresh that the transj)ort could scarcely’ e.avry dovdile reefed 
topsails, the C\>ngo beat her completely, and indeed every 
other vessel working i1r>wn at the same time; in short, she 
lias coinplel(?ly falsiiied the sinister predictions of her nu¬ 
merous Irailuccrs, as far as sailing is concerned ; moreover, 
she scarcirly feels her sails, anti is as dry as possible.” It 
may here he added, that during the voyage, she answered 
every good purpose, was a dry commoditius vessel, per- 
fcclly safe at sea, and is now t'lnjiloyetl on the surveying 
service in thtr (lerman Oct^an, or North Sea, for which she 
is admirably adapted. It is the more necessary that this 
should be staled, as her form, which pretty nearly resembles 
lhat of a horse trough, militates strongly against the ge¬ 
nerally received opinion, of naval intai, as to the most 
eligible forms of bodies ealculated for moving best through 
fluids by meeting with the least resistance. It is also 
worthy of notice, that the principle on wfliieh the Congo 
was built is ver}-^ similar to that for w'hich tlie late Ixird 
Stanhope so strongly contended, as being the most proper 
for ships of Avar, by uniting in one body, strength, stability, 
"towage, accommodations for the people, anti u light 
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draught of water; but Lord Stanhope^s ideas were rejected 
br a committee of naval officers as crude and visionary, 
with the exception, w'c believe, of one individual. The 
Congo was schooner-rigged, and three parallel keels assisted 
in enabling her to hold a good wind. 

In the event of meeting with shallows, rapids, or cata¬ 
racts, of the existence of which no doubt could be enter¬ 
tained, though the accounts given of them were vague 
and uncertailti, it was necessary that some lighter kind of 
vessel should be provided capable of b<Mng transported by 
land ; C'^ptain 'riickcy proposed a double-boat built of 
light materials, drawing very little water, and which, w'hen 
screwed together by means of a kind of connecting plat¬ 
form, should be able to carry from twenty to thirty men, 
with three months provisions; each boat was 35 feet 
long, and six f'ct broad, and when put together a canopy 
was fitted to keep off the sun and rain. A second double¬ 
boat was afterwards provided, and several smaller ones; 
and as the size of the Congo was wholly inadequate to 
the stowage of these boats, witli the provisions, water, pre¬ 
sents, &c. the Dorothy transport, of about 350 tons, was 
appointed to accompany the expedition into the river 
Zaire, when, allcr transhipiling.into the Congo all that 
could be deemed necessary ibr the prosecution of the 
great object of exploring the river, she was to return to 
England. 

'I'hc armament of the Congo, the quantities and the 
different kinds of provisions and refreshments, were left 
to the discretion of Captain Tuckey, Presents of the 
usual kind, such as iron tools, knives, glass ware, beads, 
bafts, umbrellas, &c. were put on board in such quantities 
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of each as the Congo could conveniently stow ; mathema¬ 
tical and philosophical instraments for surveying die riyer, 
for astronomical, meteorological, and other scientific pur¬ 
poses were also provided, in order that every kind of in¬ 
formation might be brought back, in as complete a man¬ 
ner as the present state of the sciences and other circum¬ 
stances would allow. 

'J’hc officers and men comjiosing the crew of the Congo 
consisted of the following persons, the greater part of 
whom were left to the choice of the commander, and were 
all of them volunteers : 

Captain J. K. Tuckey, Commander. 

Lieutenant John Hawkey. 

Mr. licwis fitxmaurire. Master and Surveyor. 

Mr. Robert Modder, Master s Mate, 

Mr. Robert Reecraft, Master^s Mate. 

Mr. John Eyre, Purser. 

Mr. James Me Kerrow, Assistant Surgeon. 

*8 Petty officers. 

4 Carpenters. 

2 Blacksmiths. 


14 Able Seamen. 


1 S<;igcant, 
1 Corporal, 


f 

S 


of Marines. 


12 Private Marines. 


making in the whole 49 pcr.sons. 'Po whom were added 
tin a supernumerary list, 

Mr. j^rofessor Smith, Botanist. 


Mr. Cranch, Collector erf'Objects of Natural History. 
Mr. Tudor, Comparative Anatomist. 

Mr. Galwey, a Volunteer. 
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Mr. Lockhart, from His Miijostv’s (Jardonat Kew. 

amiii Benjamin, ^ 

Somme Simmons, ^ 
of these 35 took their passasje oat on board the transport, 
and 21 were on Ijoard the Ct)ngo to navigate lier to the 
Zaire. 

As so ver}' liltlc Avas known of tlie course of the Zaire, 
and nothing at all bt^yond the first cataracts, it w'as at first 
intcn<Jed to leave Captain Tuckey entirely to his own dis- 
C’*etion, to act as circumstances might apj>ear to require, 
and to furnish him only with general dircertitms to use his 
best endeavours for the j)roscculion of the princi])ai ob¬ 
ject, and the promotion of general science; but Captain 
Tu<‘ke\' pressed with such urgency for s[)ecific instructions, 
that, as he observed, he might be satisfied in his own 
mind avIicu h.e had done all that was expected from him, 
that his wishes in this respect were complied u ith ; and 
the intructioiis, oi Avhicii the following arc copies, were 
given for his guidance, a draft of tlitnu having first been 
sent for his jxn'iisai, which met with his entire approbation. 


Natives of Congo. 



liy tJte Commisaicmers^fitr cxccutifi^ the Offtee. o/'IxirH I/iffh Admiral n/'the 
United Kin^om Great Jiritain awl Ireland, «5t. 

^VjiEaEAs, weliavo thou<rli1 fil to ap|K>mt y<m to llu* command of his Majes¬ 
ty’s ship ('oiigo, destined for an cxjieditioii of discovery up llie River Zaire, 
into the interior of Africa, hy cfnnniand of His Itoyal Highness llie I'rince Rc- 
{»cnt, signified U> ns by Karl Ratliurst; yt)ii are hen.'l>y rcquire<l and directed to 
leceive on board the said shij>, the [x-rsons named on the other side hereof,* witli- 

* Mr. Prq^sor Smith, Botanist. 

Mr. T unoK, Comparative Anatomist. 

Mr. CiiANcn, CoUcctcr of Objects tf Natural U[story. 

- Lock AMT, a Gardener. 
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their%agga««?, inslruTtionLs, &c. (whicli persons yon arc lo bear on a supemn- 
inerary li.st (or victuals i>n1y); and having taken under your orders the trans- 
]X}rt Dfrt’othy, ln<lori with certain stores and provisions, for the use of tlie expe¬ 
dition, yam are to pul to sea without delay, and make the Iwst of ytmr way 
into the river Zaire, cominonly called lheCong«i, in southern Africa, and having 
pro(;e«Mlcd up that ri\er to some convenient place fiir transhipping the .stores^ 
and provisions al)overiientioued. you arc to direct the nia.ster of the tnuisp>rt to 
return lo Spithead, sending by liiiii an aecoimt of your proceedings, f«ir «mr 
information. 

On tlie de|)arturi‘ of the trans)N>rt, vou will pnxu’eil up the Zaire, and use 
your iitiiKxt endeavours to carry int<i execution the in.sti iictioiihContained in the 
nienioranduin, which uevompauies this order; and on your return to the mouth 
of the river, you aiv either to prot-eed to Kngland, to the Isle of St. Tlionifts, 
or to St. Helena, as you niav judge most ex].K'dieiJt for the saiety of your.self, 
aii<l poojile entrusted to your iharge, after a iliie consideration of the state t»f 
the vessel aiul of your prtoiMons ; rejxa ling to our Secretary, for our iiifbriiia- 
vioii, your arrival, and transmitting an acctmnt of vour prcK'eodings. 

(liven iiiifler our hands, tin- 7th of Fchruaiy, I Hi*;, 

(S'l^rrml) MELVILLE. 

GEO. 1. HOPE, 
H. PAIJI.KT. 

Ti> .Iamils K. TrcKKV. Esy. Cimmandi r of 
htf! MaJmlj/x Shiop l.'oof'u, a! JieptfimU 

Itf/ Vninimiud of fhrh [.onhlnns, 

) Joiiv BAniiow. 

Mcmornntlum of m In^lruct'nm to Capt.mn Tiu kky. 

Although tlie cx|M?dition, a1u»-‘ to 1'“ uiidereiken for exploring the course of the 
viver Zaire, wliieh flows through the kingdom of(^ongo, in .southern Africa, was 
originally grounded on a suggestion of its Ijeing uionlieal with the Niger, it is 
not to Vie iindersttHMl, that the attempt to ascertain this jxiini is by anv means 
the exclusive object of" the cxpislition. Thata river of such magnitude as the 
Zaire, and offering so many ])cculiaritios, should not be known with any degree 
of certainty, Ix-yond, if so far as, 200 miles from its mouth, is int'mn[}atible with 
the present advanced stale of geographical seienctf, and little crctlitable to those 
Eumpeans, who, for three centuries ncai-ly, have occupied various parts of the 
coast, near to wliich it eiaptie-s itself into the sea, and have held communication 
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with the interior of the country tlirough which it descends, by means of misi^i- 
arics, and slave agents; so confined indml is our knowledge of the course of this 
remarkable river, that the only chart of it, which can have any pretensittn to ac¬ 
curacy, does not extend above 130 miles, and the correctness of this survey, as 
it is called, is more than (|uestiunable. 

There can be little doubt however, that a river, which runs more rapidly, and 
discharges more water, than either tlie Ganges or the Nile, and which has this 
peculiar quality of being, iilmost at all seasons of the year, in a flooded state, 
must not only traverst; a vast extent of country, but must also be supplied by 
large branchiis flowing trim diffl’n’nt, and probably opposite directions ; so that 
some one or mure of them must, at all times of the year, jMiss through a tract 
of country when' the rains pn?vail. To ascertain the sources of these gnat 
hranciies then, will Ik* one of the principal objects of the present cxfiedition : 
but in die altscnce murecor>''ct information, the instructions regarding the 
conduct to Ik' observed, can be grounded only on probable conjecture. 

The unusual phenomenon of the c.instant flixxled state of the Zaire, as men¬ 
tioned by the old writers, and in part confirmed by more recent observation.s, 
would seem to warrant the siipjiomtiun, diat one great branch, ]H>rhaps the 
main trunk, desix^nds trom i.he tropical region to the northwanl of the T.ine; 
and if in youi pjogn ss it should be found, that the general trending <»f its 
course is fnnn the narth-ea.sl. it will strengthen the conjecture of that 
branch and the Niger being one .uid the same river. 

It will be attvisable tberefi>re, as long as the main stream of the Zmre shall 
be found to flow from the north-east, <ir between that [siint and the north, 
to give the prefen'iicc to that slreau ; aial, to endeavour to follow it to its 
source : at tl." same time, not to be drjiwn off by every largir branch of the 
river, that may fall into the nuiin stream fnan the northwanl, hut to adhere to 
the main trunk, as long as it shall continue to flow fixitn any ]K>iiit of the com¬ 
pass, iK'tween the north and east. 

It is also prohal>le Uiat a very coa'siderahle branch of the Zaire will he found to 
proceeil frt»m the east, or smith-east; as it has been ascertained, that all die 
rivers of southern Africa, as liii xs tliis division of the wntinent has been tra¬ 
versed from the ('ape of Gisid llojie, northwards, flow from the elevated lands 
on the eastern coast, across the continent, in a direction from west to north¬ 
west: and it may jjerliaps he i-onsidered os a cornilxmition of die existence of 
some easy water coin eyaiux! In'tween the eastern and western coasts of south 
Africa, that die language of JVlosambique very nearly re.sembles the language 
'poken on the banks of the Zaire. 
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If this Winjectuiv should turn out to be well founded, siuih an eastern stream, 
Ix'ing next in |K)int of interest, will elaini the second place in m>inf ol'attention ; 
and if it should a}»jx-ar to Ik* navigjddo through the heart of Mnithem Africa, 
to tin; high lands on the eastern coast, it may probably hereafter be considereri 
as the first in jKiint of inijKirtanre; by opening a convenient cominunication 
through a fine country, fn>m the soutlic;rn Atlantic t«> the proximity of the In¬ 
dian or eastern <x;ean ; and with the tmee opideiit kingdoms of Melinda, 
Zanzibar, Quilo:i, Sic. 

With regard to a large branch procxs'iliiig from the southward, out <tf a lake 
called Acpielunda, so many details, lliough lo<ise and vague,have Ik'cu giv<‘u by 
the early SjKinish and Italian missionaries, than one can si:ar<*ely be ]H'i’niitted to 
d«ml*f, of its existence. As this braiieli is likely to Ik*, from the liarren nature of 
the country to ilie southward, and along the western coast, the least inijiortiint 
and h'ast interesting, it will Ik- adviseable to leavt* it um'xjdorv-il until tin- r<-- 
turn of the I'xpedition frtmi exaiiiiniug the irtliers ; unless indeeil, what would 
be coiilrarv 1 11 ail exptu-lation, ■■•id irrecoucilahle «lth the peenli ii plieuomcna 
of the river, thi.-. Miiiihern branch slioiild turn out to he the ni.-iiii trunk. Ibit 
though less intere.stiiig than th< oiIk i-s, thi- hr.oi< h will riti'.iire a more tu-eu- 
iat«- exaiuiiialioii tlian has liitherlo hetai gi\en to it, which hie.-,e\i-r may Ik* 
•oft, until tiu- mure uiijiortaul^ braiu hes, «hose existence we have siip|H>''ed, may 
havt* been expli>red. 

If. after all. it should hi- found that uiit'oreseen anil irivincihle ohstacles op. 
jK>si- iheiti'-i-Ives to vmr |K-netrating, hv any ot‘the hrancltes of the Zairi*. to a 
considi r.-ihle distance into tin- interior (oh.lai les iihich i' is hoped may not oi-- 
eiir,) you are, in that i*:ise, afti*r coHi'eting all *he infiiniiation in \'oiir jMiwer. 
ihuiiig M.iir desei-ut of the riier, to proei-i-d without loss ot'tiine to the Highi of 
lienin, where you wdl eudi'a\oiir to aseei'l.iin whether the great Uettiy, su]I|h>- 
si‘d !•> he f-viued In .i riii-r, one liraneh of which usually known hy the name 
ofjliodel Rev, flows into the .Aflaiitie on the i-:isti*rii, anil the other the Rio 
T'oi.iiosa, on ihv wesie:-;, slili* of i!i:- said Delta, he aeluallv so hirmeil ; or whe- 
ihi-r tlie.se branches hi- I wo separate and distinct rivi-rs. 'riie ileterinining this 
t|iu.-slion is till- more inti-resting, as. on the supjMisitioii of tin- union ol’these two 
great, slreaiiis, the conruiential geographers have raised an liypotlie.sis that llie 
Nigi*r, after reaching \Vangara, taki's, tirsl, a ilirection lowanls the soijlli, and 
thi-n hem ling to the soiiih-wesl, ilisi-hargi-s itself into the Gull’ ol'Giiini-a. In 
the I'veiilual proseeution of this ili.si'overy, the same instructions will ap|>ly as 
those li>r your guidanee ii]) the Zaire. 

Keeping therefort- the gt;ueral principles alxivc montioiicd in view, the ukkIi- 
'*1 t .irrying llie cxaminatiuii of eiUicr of the rivers into effect must be left, in a 

f 
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j^cat degree, to your judgment and discretion, after a due consideration of all 
the local circumstances that may prestmt themselves, and the information you 
.may l>e able to collect on the spot. 

It may be observed, however, that the occurrence of rapids, or of a cataract, 
impeding the navigation of the river, is not to be considered as a sufficient obstacle 
to the further prosecution of the attempt to discover its source. In the event of 
meeting with an olistaclc of this kind, it will Ik* necessarj*, in die first place, to 
look out ftir a safe and proper situation for mooring the Congo, and then to use 
all fxissible means, by trucks and other apfiaratus with which you will be fur¬ 
nished, to get the double boats, with one or iHitli of the small ones, if necressary, 
to the upper part of the rapids: and having accomplished this, to divide the 
officers and crew between the Congo and the double boats, ill such manner and 
in such projiortions as you shall deem to lie most expedient for the protection 
of the foitner, and the management of the latter in thc;ir further pmgri>ss up 
the river; taking taire that, whenever it may lie necessary to detach die 
boats, the gentlemen to whom the* scientific de|)urtments of the expedition have 
bc'en assigned, shall always accoin}mny them; in order that no opjxirtu- 
uity may lie omitted of examining and c^illecting .s{)eciniens of the natural 
products of the «xmiitrv'» thniugh which the Zaire, or any of its larger branches, 
may flow. 

On vour arrival in the river, you will endeavour to find out a suitable spot 
for transhipping such stores and provisions from tin* trans|x>rt to the Congo as 
the latter may be able to take on Iioard. The anchorage opjKisite the Tall Trees 
is understood to be a safe and healthy sjxit; but there an* many reasons that 
would make it odviseable not to stop at a pkux.* so near the slave-trade .stations 
of the Portuguese; and you cannot lx? tixi much on your guard .against the 
agents of this nation, conceriieil in carrying on that trade, whether they an* 
white men or blacks; and os it is uiiderstoiKl, that many vessels have been as 
high up as Ilmbomina, a place of considerable trade, you may, should you find 
it practicable, cany up the transport to that place, or even to llenda, which is 
still higher, before you dismiss her down the river; in doing whidi, you will 
take care to provide her with such arms and ammunition as may be neces¬ 
sary, for her defence against any attack that may lie mode upon her by the 
canoes of the natives; cautioning the master to have no communication with 
them, but to make the biist of his way down the river, and from thence to 
Spithead ; and you w’ill take this opportunity of sending home an account of 
your procceiiings to the date of her departure. 

It is understood that, at Enilximma, you will be likely to meet with natives 
who spc'ak the Englisli and Portuguese languages: and it is probable, that you 
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may find it useful to employ one or more of die respectable inliabitants to pro¬ 
ceed witli you ns interpreters, and to explain to their countrymen, tiic real 
motives and views of the cx|tedition. You will, of course, avail yourself of the 
assistance of such persons, and collect from them every infoniiatiun they may 
be able to give of those jiarts of the continent through uliicli the river 
descends; and on your entering the country of any new tribe of people, your 
first can* should Ik; to obtain interpreters, and to make it clearly understood to 
tlie chiels of every trilie, that you mean to make them suitable pr«‘sents, or pay 
tliem such transit duty as may be customiu'y; and you arc to take esperiaJ care 
tliat no cause of jealousy or quarrels witli tlie natives be occasioned by any of 
Uie officers or men under your orders. 

It would be unnecessary to go into a minute detail of the various dutira you 
will have: to jierfbrtn on this voyage <»f discovery, the conduct of which has been 
intrusti.*d t«» your charge; <»r of the probable objects that will present themselves 
for your research ; but the mention of some of the more prominent points that 
should claim your attention, may enable you to pre|)arc yourself on vour pas¬ 
sage thither, by making arraggements for your future proceedings after the de- 
{lartureof the transport for England. 

Among the more imjxirtant {xiints, then, for observation, may Ix: mentioned, 
the depth of the river; the strength of the current in general, and its velocity in 
(Mirtictdar places; the quantity of its rise, and fall, from lanii ficrtds and 
droughts; the quality of the water as to clearness or muddiness; the direc¬ 
tion of file st:vend rc:aches; and the latitude and - longitude of every spot 
remarkable for any {^articular produce, towns, hamlets, iieighliouring mountains, 
&c. and of the points of junction of branches falling into the main stream; aU 
of which should be particularly atteni'ed to. 'I'he variation of the compass 
sliould be taken and stated down, u.s fretpiently as opportunities may offer for 
ascertiuuing it; and a set of observations of the dip of the magnetic needle is 
very desirable, to obtain which, their Lordships have directed a very excellent 
dipping netxlle, by Blunt, to he supplied fur your use. 

You will also, with tlie assistance of the Surveyor, lie careful to keep an ao» 
count of each day 's run, to enable you to lay down with tolerable correctness 
a chart of the river and the adjacent banks, and on such a scale, as will admit 
of the main features of the country, and all remarkable objeetii, lieing marked 
down upon it: among other things, the ranges of wocxl along the banks ; the 
places where tiuise ranges are interrupted, and to what extent; the nature of 
the prevailing trees, and their quality as fuel in a grtc.i state, in order 
that a competent .judgment may be formed of the supply of fuel, should 
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it, at any time hereafter, be thought expedient to navigate the 2aire E>v 
steam Imats 

It is almost unnecessary to observe to you, how im[K>rtant it will be to ki-cp a 
journal of your proceo<lings. In this journal all your observations ami occur¬ 
rences of every kind, with all tiu'ir eiwimtsiaiiiH's, however minute, and however 
familiar they may have been n'lidereil by eiislom, shoidd be earefidly noted 
down ; and tdthoiigh tlu- gentlemen einj»l«» 3 ’ed in the sevi-ral deyiartinents of 
science, will each be instructed to keep their resjavtive journals, it will not, 
on that aeexnint, Ik- the less desirable that you should lie as circuinstantial as 
possible in ilescribing, in your own, the gt-neral appearance of the country, its 
surtiaar, soil, aninials,-vegt?tables, and minerals; every thing that relates to the 
p lulation ; the peculiar manners, custiims, language, go\ernment, and do¬ 
mestic economy of the various trilK-s of pc-ojile through whieli you will proliahh 
have to pass. 

The following, liow<!vcr., will lx* among the most important siibjeels on which 
it will he more itnnu'diatelyyour province, ii-ssisteil bv voitr oflieer.-., to endeavour 
to obtain information. • 

The gv-ueral nature of the eliinate .as to ]ieat,m]d, moisture, winds, rains, and 
pt-riodicial seasons The lempcra!-ire reguJarlv regislereil from Fahrenheit’s 
thtrnioiTii-ler, as olisirrveu a*' two or tlirei- periods of the d;iy. 

The direction of the moimUiins, their names, general aj>{X-aruiiee a.s to shape, 
wliclhcr dctaclu-d or conliitiious in rangt's. 

'lilt! main branches of riters, their names, direction, vehx-ity, breadth, ami 
tlepth. 

The animals, whether birtls, liea.sts, »>r fishes, inseefs, reptile.s, ksc. <listiii- 
guisiiing tliosi* aiiii.'.als that art-wild, from lhos<- that are domesticated. 

Tlie vegetables, tmd partii-iilarly those that are aitplx-nble to any useful 
purpose's, wlieflier in meeheine, tlyeing, earpe-ntrj-, &e. .sc<.‘nled or orna- 
nientesl \\<iods adapted for cabinet work, ami hoiiselioKI furniture; .-inrt more 
|)arti«‘ularly sie-h wwods j»s may appear to lx* usidul in ship building; hard 
wmids tit tiir treenails, blcK'.k shea^es, &c. of all which it would be desirahle to 
[irtK’ure s.iuall spe«-iinens lalK-llod ami .uindx-red, so that an easy reference may 
Ik* m.'ule to their mention in the journal; to ascertain the tpiantifies in which 
they ari- found, the facility, or otherwise, eif fleiating them down to a convenient 
place for shipment, &c. 

Afiiierals, any of the precious metals or stones; bow used, and bow valuiaJ, 
by tlu! mitives. 

The de.scription and characUTistjc difference of the several trilms of jxople. 
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Ihf iKM Ujiatioiis ;uid moans of BubsisUmce, whether chiefly, or to what cx- 
U’lit, by fishijijsj, inintin^, feeding sheep or otiurr animals; In- agricullim.- or by 

^■oniiiUTCt*. 

The prim-ipxl objects of their several pursuits as mentioned in tlie prc?ccding 
|Ktr.'igra{th. 

A eu cumstantiid account of such articles, if any, as might b<> advantageously 
iinjxtrtcd iiitotJn'al Britain, or l)ci-colimies, and th«»se whicJi would Ix'reepured 
bv the natives in cxcluuige-for tlicmi. 

'J'hc- slate of the arts or mauufacliires, and their comparative perfection in 
different trilx's. 

A vocahuJary of the language s{X)keii hy e\ cry trilK;, through w hich you may 
pass, using in the compilation of each, the same English words; for this purpose 
yon will receive herewith some cojiies of printed vcKabuJarios, to fill iif>, aeeom- 
patiiisl with the coj»v of a letter oii this subject from Mr. Marsden, whi<!h is 
well diiscrviiig voiir attention, 

'J'he condition <if the jieoplt?, as far as can be ascertained ; what protection 
'lie <‘liicf. or till- laws af^rd tlicm ; what is the stjitc of slavery among them : 
wlwtlier wars an; carried on for the purjH>se of m.-iking slaves: how their ]>ris 
sfiners arc lio" <li'posed oi’; -md every |>ossihle liifiirmaliini that can 

hecollei tcd. as to tin- niaMnerand extent to which the slave trade is condiicteil 
with Ivii rill leans : w ho those Eurojieaiis are ; wlicrc n.-siding : how their agents 
ar<'eni]>lf>veil; what the articles of barter arc; in wiiat i liinner tin* slaves are 
brought down to (lu- coast. At;. Tin; di'lailisl (Hic;stioiis tijrnishcd hy the Afri¬ 
can liistitution, aiii] which ac-conijwin-- litis mciii<>ratii.liiui, will materi.-dly assist 
yonr cn(|i.iifies into tliis ititcrcsling siihjccl. anil other intiUcrs ctmiicclcd with 
lllc sl:'lc of s(H;iety :tnd the coiidiiioti of tJie jieopii'. 

file geniiis atid tiisims'l tin ot ilic as (a t.alciit, mental .ii)d laxlily 

ciicrgv, habits >'f indl!sI.l■^ or iJiciics;- !o\e, bfif; d, Jtospilality, &c. The nature 
of their aniiiseinciits, tin it diseases, aiei r''mcilic.s, &c. 

Th. O'rcligxui, .'umI obit.- Is of v'orsi j. (' ir’•eli;r'~’tis t > n n* mios ; anil the iii- 
iidhicnce of religion on their moral cliaractcr and cnndocl. 

A ilcsi-ripfum of the mamiiTs, .-i|i]H;aruuce and ctmditioii of any Maliomedans, 
th.at mfiy he found in any of the trilx;s in sontiicrn Africa, 

What wriUeii or traililionary retaiids, may exist among the lalu-r; any iiu- 
similes of their written cliaractcr, or ctipics of any ihawiiigs or paiiitiiigs, they 
may have attempted, would he de.sirable. 

Tlu* twveral objects hitherto mentioned, which it would Ik* desirulile to ae- 
eontplish are such us relate more immediately to your province as commander 
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of the expedition, and to the officers under your orders, in obtaining which, 
howevo*, their Lordships cannot doubt you will meet with the willing aauatance 
and co>operation of those gentlemen who have been engaged to accompany you, 
for the purpose of scientific research. These are, 

ilfr PnoFESsoa Suith, Botanist and Geologist ' 

Mr. Tirnon, Comparative Anatomist; 

Mr. Cranch, Collector of Olffcrts nf Natural History ; 
each of whom has .specific instructions for his guidance, of whidi it may l)e 
necessary to furnish you with a general outline, in order that you may the la't. 
ter be able to afford such opportunities, and such facilities to all and cadi of' 
them, as may lend to promote the several objects, which their Lordships liave in 

vir V. 

Pr(Aes.sor Smith, Botanist and Geologist, is tlirected by his instructions to 
collect together many specimens of plants, growing on the banks of tlie river, 
as time and op|M>rlunitics will enable him to do; and these specimens, it cun 
hardly be doubtcfl, will l»e very numeruMs, as the country has never yet been 
explored by botanists, nor have tlie parallels of latitude, through which the 
river passe.s, been yet investigated iu any part of the world, with the excejrtion 
of soutli America, and thc.se tin'y )»artialiy explored. And in order to enable 
liini to ex«:ute his I'dx) ious duties, a Gardener, from His Majesty’s jBotanico) 
Garden at Kew, has been assign cd to assist the Professor in drying and pre> 
serving, as well as in collr'‘ting s[xcimcns, to afford him more time to nott 
down the prominent character» of the most remarkable plants, which may fail 
witliin his reach. 

He is also directed to collect the seeds of all new plants, which may offer them¬ 
selves for the use of the Royal Gardens at Kew; and the supply of Uiese has 
been limited to two packages of each kind, sewed up, with a view to keep tlie 
stock intire, without breaking into it on any consideration; so that the whole 
collection may be delivered, so sewed up, to the Director of tlie Royal Botanical 
Gardens, as soon as possible after the return of the expediuon to England. 

The Professor is further directed to preserve the fructifications of tlie more 
delicate plants in spirits, sewed up in small bags of muslin. It has been thought 
right to apprise you of the nature of these collections, in order that, in the ar¬ 
rangement and distribution of the stores, provinons, &c., on board the Coi^, 
a sufficient space may be alloted for their stowage. 

He will also have occasion to examine into the geology and geognosy of the 
country, through which the river shall be found to pass, and to collect speci¬ 
mens of such stones and minerals as may occur; and as he is directed to keep 
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:i jounia], in wliicli will lie reconlcd such remarks as he may tliiiik wtirlhy, nn 
ihe luculities, llie particularities, and the distinguishing characU;rs aud uses to 
which plants or iniuerals are applied, you will afford him such assistance wit h 
regard to the latitude and longitude of |mrticular places, as he may require, iti 
order that no information may he wanting, on points generally intcresung to 
science. ♦ 

And as the ]>arts of fructification of tribes, in warm climates, are seldom ac¬ 
cessible to botanists, on account of the labour of felling them, and mnset{uenti^ 
the arlKirescent plants of these clitnates art; least of all known, you will allow 
one or two of the carpenters to accoinjiany the l*rofessor and Gardener, to ena¬ 
ble tliem, by felling trees of a moderate si/e, to get at the flowers and fruits 
of those sjtecies of which it may be deemed advisable to collect and preserve 
s[K'cimens. 

’’I’lioiigh Mr. Smith naxlestly declines t«> take upon himself the offieo of Pro- 
fi-ssioiiul (ireologist, yet, having examined tiu; Canary Islands, in company with 
fiis friend the Baron A'on Bucli, who i*niinently excels in that interesting 
seiencf, there can Ix' no doubt «)f his sufticient profieioncy in that branch of 
ph 3 'si<-al knowledsre, to enable him to collect such spc'cimens as may be useful to 
-‘lueidate the geology' of those parts of soutliern Atnea, through which you may 
have; to pass. 

T<i enable you however, and any of the gentlemen who accompany you, to 
form a emnpetont knowledge of wh.nt may Ih- desirable to bring home from the 
mineral kingdom, a few general din*ctions may lx* of user. 

The olijtH:Ls of the most value, arc the nictullic ores, fossil bones, teeth, 
.shells, impressions of plants .and fi.siie.s ; tlio.se of least esteem, spar, crystal, py- 
riu s, }/iece.. of too.Ne stoiv or gn.vti, unless ..here the last is suppos<.-d to contain 
metallic matter. 

The most common substances, (such as flint, chalk, sandstone, coal, clay, 
limestone, Imsalt, slate, granite) will ’»e ir*'Testing, if laixiled on tlic sjxit, and 
kept clean, in sejiarate ]xipers, and not sufl'ered to rub against each otlier; the 
label to express the name and situation of the ruck or mountain, from wliich 
ilic specimen was detached. The size of a common watch is sufficiently large 
for each sficcimen ; sliape is of little conscxpicnce; that of a cube split in two is 
pt'rliaps the most convenient. 

Specimens of r(x:k arc always desirable, w'ith the native names for each, 
where they can be obtained; and the uses to wliich they arc applied. 

Fossil bones and shells, of wlwitev'or size, diiould be brought away entire; if 
an entire skeleton be foupd it should be brought away ; and it is essential to 
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note down wiicUier such bones were found in loose soil, in solid roi:k, or In 
caverns. 

It will be interesting to usc^crUiin wlial mines, quarries, or caverns exist, 
where tlie different metals, tmal, salt, slate, limestone, Ssc. are found, ami il' 
worked, in what inantier. 

It will be di'sirable to note doi|rn the distance of the mountains oi‘ lulls on 
Ixjth sidt\s of the (lloiigc*, tlu'ir lioight, Ihmi conjecture, when im» iiu'aus offer for 
tlieir measurement, their fornu which of' the siiles an- sti-i-fa-st, how tlu-ir strata 
are disjwstd, how much they di{>. iUid in what direction ; whether tliey disa|)|H-ar 
hv dipping under the .soil, or hv the intersi-etioii of valleys. 

It will also lu- desirable to note down all tlu- place.s where two na-ks »>!' a 
ditierccif nature niav he seen in contact, and to wdiat extent eaeh may be Iraei-il. 

And for your turiher assistance in thi-. interesting sidiject, a printed eopy 
of geol«>gK:al inquiries, ptihlished h\ ihc (ic!iU)gic.il Society, accoinixinies thesi' 
instructions. 

Mr. Tudor, tlu- (\>mjKU-,itive Aualomi.st, is<lir«-c;ted by his iiistnu-tions, to ex¬ 
amine tlu- stnictiin- and hahits of all lu-w and nncommoii .-inimuls, and it will 
therefore be de.sirab)e th.-it lu- should :dwavs aecompany tlu- etilk-ctea- «»f /(hjeets 
of natural history, when del,i.-lii-d, t-iiht-r<>ii tlu- river or on shore. 

One |M>rUon of his collec'ion, lojisisting of the- internal parts of aniinuis. and 
of the sm.’dlcr annuals '.ii an entire state, will bt- n^quired to he pre.sc rvt-tl 
in spirits, but i>f these lu- :s not to }*reserve more than triplieates ef eaeh 
sjxiciuien. 

The external parts of animals, as tlu-ir skidis, skins, feet, iic. he is dlr4-<-t«-<l to 
preserve in a dry staU-, and tlu-sjus-imeiis «tf each, as lu-fore, not to exci-etl thrt-e 
in nuiulu'i. 

Any preparatums he may have made at tlu- iliiu- of tlu- dc}>arturt‘ of the 
trans[Kirt from tlu* Zaire, you are to send home, along with a copy of his jour¬ 
nal, in that traiis)x>rt. 

Mr. Crarich, Collwtor of objects of luitnral history, by his instructioiis, is 
direcUxl to connnema; his ojieraiiuns on the voy.agi-outwards j to fish up out of 
the sea, by a dij>ping net from tin- chains, and by such oilier means as may Ik- 
inost likely to suc<-eed, wlialevei- sea-wci-ds or animals may flwt alongsidt-, par¬ 
ticularly the cla.ss ol“ muJlusea, which he is direeU.-d to preserve in sjjirit, and 
to send home by the transport on her return from the Zaire. 

On the pnigrcss of the expeilitioii njj the Zaire, he is instructeil to collect all 
unknown fishes, slu-lls, and Crustacea, insects and reptiles, birds, lieasts, am¬ 
phibia, and in sliort, whatever may occur in the animal kingdom, which he is 
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U> prcsiTve witli alJ pussiblc care, by putting the tender animals intf> spirit, and 
preserving the larger ones dry, such as the skins of animals, insects, shells, 
fishes, and other bulky articles, which, when well dried, he is to ptick in casks or 
boxes, so as to st'ciire them against the attack of ants or other mscci./,, with the 
greatest ciure. In framing such chests or boxes, as well for his wrlleetion, as for 
those of the conijiaralive anatomist, the carpenters of the Congo will bt.- re¬ 
quired to give all jiossible assistance. 

Ol* tlie number of specimens of each kind to be preserved, it has been tliought 
necessary to limit him generally to three, lest tin* stock should wcupy more 
room than could with pnrpriety be allowed in the vcss<;l. If however, it stiould 
be fburxl, on approai’liing the utmost limit of the voyage, or on the return, 
that sidlicient room still r(?muins, he, as well as the others, may all be permitted 
to exleiul the nuniher of their sfieciiiieiis Ireyond that prese.ribed hy their in- 
.struelioiis. 

'fhe jirojier times of his going on shore for the purpose of collecting, will 
of course Ik‘ regiilatetl by y ur orders, and lie such as not to interfere with the 
general <*i>n\ enieiici* of‘ the ex|K>dition. 

But whenever yon shall have occasion to stop for the purpase of cutting foci, 
oi.r, liasiiig provisions, or holding communications w4th the nativi's, or from any 
other euiusi', you will afford the several gentlemen in the scientific department 
^ the means of going on shore, where it can be done with safety, to give them the 
p|H>riuiiity of jL>nrieliing their collections; and in general, whenever any thing 
occurs to make a landing on any ^larticular spot very dcrirable, you will, of 
cxnirse, ]iay attention to any representation that may be made to you for that 
piir)H)S(‘, by any of the alMive-inentioned gentlemen. 

And :is ilu*\ are reipiin.-d liy tlieir instructions to keep, each of' them, a regular 
joiirii:il, ill which every tiling rcmarkal'e relating to the natural history of the 
ohjixils on w hich they are resp<:x;tively engaged is to be enteretl, it is particularly 
desirable • hat they should he ible to nia'k dwwu widi precision that s}Hit on 
w'liicli any thing remarkable may la: fiiuiul; you will thercfiire supply them, on 
their application to you, with the latitude and longitude of the place where any 
such rare object may have be«?n discovered. 

And as all ol'them have been given to underKtand that their journals arc, in 
the first place, Ui be transmitted to Uic Admiralty, jviu are to call upon them, 
whenever an opportunity may occur, U> scud, along with your own, a copy 
or an abstract of these* journals, according ns you may deem the occasion that 
offers for a ctiiiveyaiiee to he a safe or a doubtful one; and to prt'vent as far as 
possible, yeiur and their labours from being kwt <« the world, it is strongly 
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recommended, that triplicates at least be kept of all the journal^ and that eacf* 
person carry about trith him a brief abstract of bis observations, in cmder that, 
in the event of any accident befalling his journals, he may still preserve tlie ab¬ 
stract to refresh his memory. 

“F inal ly, in all your proceedings, you are to be particularly mindful of tlie 
health of the officers and men placed under your orders; to this end it wiil 
be adviseable to avmd, os much as possible, jiassing tlie night in tlie neighbour- 
liood of the mangrove swamps,.which are said to abound on the banks of tlu- 
lowcr jiart of tlie river; yon will prevent, as far as may la^ practicable, their 
exposure to the sun in the middle part of the day, as well as to heavy rains, 
and never peruiit them to sleep at night in the open air, but under an awning 
to protect them from the dews, which are always destructive of health in a 
tropical climate. 

You are to spore the people as much as jjossible, from long and sev£>r« 
exertion, and make use of the sails instead of sweeps or oars, whencviT it can lit' 
done; considering a moderate rate of progress up the river with the fonner, as 
preferable to a rapid one, at the expense of the health of the men by the lattt r; 
bearing in mind, that a mcxleratc progress will affiird better opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge in all departments of physical science, than a rapid one. 
But in the proper execution of all tlicac maUers, and the other important duties 
committed to your su(ierintcndancc, my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
rely on your judgment, discretion, and zeal; not doubting that you will use 
your best endeavours to execute all and every part of this interesting and im¬ 
portant mission, in such a manner as will afford full satisfaction to the public, 
as well as to their Lordships. 

By command of their Lordships. 

{SignedJ Jobn BAaaow’. 

It may not, perhaps, be too mucli to say, that there never 
was, in this or in any other country, an expedition of dis¬ 
covery sent out with better prospects or more flattering 
hopes of success, than the one in question; whether it be 
considered as to the talents and zeal of the persons se¬ 
lected to carry the objects of the voyage into execution, or 
the preparations that were made for rendering the means, 
of executing it efficient, and for the healffi and comfort 
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of tliose who had embarked in it. Yet, bj a fatality that 
is almost inexplicable, never were the results of an an ex¬ 
pedition more melancholy and disastrous. Captain Tuckey, 
Lieutenant Ilawkejs Mr.Eyn;,arid ten of the Congo’s crew. 
Professor Smith, Mr. Crunch, Mr. Tudor, and Mr. Galwe^', 
in all (ughteen persons, died in the short space of less than 
three months which they remained in the river, or within 
a few days alter leaving the river, f’ourteen of the above- 
mentioned were of the parly of thirty who set out on the 
land journey beyond the cataracts; the other four were 
attacked on board tlie Congo; two died in the passage 
out, and the serjeant of marines at the hospital at Bahia, 
making the total number of deaths amount to twenty-one. 

Tills great mortality is the more extraordinary, as it 
appears from Captain Tuckey’s journal that nothing could 
be finer than the climate, the thermometer never descend¬ 
ing lower than 60 “ of Fahrenheit during the night, and 
seldom exceeding JG"" io the day time; the atmosphere 
remarkably dry; scarcely a shower falling during the 
wh<jlc of the journey ; and the sun sometimes for three or 
four days not shewing himself sufficiently (dear to enable 
them to get an observation. 

Jl appears indeed from the report of Mr. M® Kerrow, 
the assistant surgeon of the Congo, that though the greater 
number were carried ofl’ by a most violent fever of the 
reinittant type, some of them appeared to have no other 
ailment than that which had been caused by extreme 
fatigue, and actually to have died from exhaustion. The 
greater number however of the whole crew caught the 
fever, and some of them died of it who had been left on 
board the Congo below the cataracts; “ but these,'' as 
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he observes, “ were permitted to go on shore on liberty, 
where the day was passed in running aljout tlie coun¬ 
try from one village to another, and during the night 
lying in huts or the t»pcu air ; and though tlie dews were 
scarcely sensible at this season, the fall of the ther¬ 
mometer wus very cumsiderabU^ say la" or 2{)” below that 
of the day. Spirituous lif|uors were not to he obtained, 
but excesses of another kind were freely indulgcfl in, to 
which they were at all times prompbul by the. native blacks, 
who Wore •ilways ready to give up their sisters, tlaiiglilers, 
or even their vives, for the hope only of geUing in return 
a small (juanlity of spirits.” Perliaps too, th(! rivtu- water 
may have had its baneful edects, mixed as iL is with 
foreign matter arising from the perpetual dcc'oinposition 
of animal and vegetable substances, by the dead carcases 
of alligators, hippo|iot.imi. li/ards, &.c. and by the decay¬ 
ed mangroves which for rilty miles occupy the alluvial 
banks of the river, and A hi(‘h, aftt;r their disappearance, are 
covered with the Cyperus papyrus of the ludglit of twelv<“ 
feel. JJevond these the Congo was moored, where the river 
was closed in by lofty hills, and over these woody shores the 
sea breezes had to pass. Mr. Ab'Kerrow .seems to think, 
however, that iatigae ami exposure to the sun, logelher with 
considerable atmospherical vicissitudes, w(;re the principal 
exciting causes ol‘the rbseasc whirdi altacki.Mi the marching 
party, and j>robal)ly those ,.Iso left in the lower part of 
the river. Yet Cajilain Tuckey, so far from c.oinplaining 
of the heat ol the sufi, observes, as before nnvntioned, that 
they scan'cly ever got a sight of it; and in a private letter 
dated from Yellula, the 2()th August, after an excursion 
of several days, lie writes, the climate is so good and the 
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iiiglits so j)]ea$aiity that we feel no inconvenience from our 
bivouac in the open air.” ^I’he fever appeared moreover 
in some degree contagious, as all the atUaidants on the 
sick were attacked, so that b(;fore tliey got out of the 
river it had pervaded nearly the wlu)le creu', and extended 
to that of ihe transport ; Mr. M'‘ Kerrow was himself 
last ol‘ all atlackctl allcr leaving the c’oasl, but he con¬ 
sidered inenlal anxiety ainl tJisturlntd rest as the sole 
causes. I'Voin the general symptoms that sliewc'd them¬ 
selves in most the cases, tht*. fever would se(‘m to be 
closely allied to the yellow fever of the West Indies, 
as indi(‘aled by “ the violent atfcction of the head, the 
surt'useti ey(% oppressi^'ii at tin* pru'cortlia, great fjroslra- 
tion and anxious tijuidity at the commencement, the yel¬ 
low snt1u>it>ii and <j[rnmoa.s vomiting, with lh<‘ imiitfereiice 
anti appauMil resignation, at the latter staije ot the dis¬ 
ease.” The most prominent features tif the tlisease are 
thus desfiilurtl by Mr. M‘’ Kerrow. 

“ The fever, as 1 observed it in those who were atUurkeil 
on board, was generally ushered in by cold rigors, succeed¬ 
ed by severe heatlache, {de'etly c'onfiiietl to the temples and 
across the forehead, in s(nne cases, pain of the back and 
lower extremities, great oppn'ssion at the prieconlia, and 
bilicMS vomiting, ’vhich in matiy ea'CS |>roved extremely 
distressing ; but in general, where the headaelie was very 
severe, the gastric symptoms were milder, and rice versa, 
though in some, both existed in a violent degree. Great 
anxiety and prostration of strength, the eyes in general 
watery, though in sonu; tlie tunica conjunetrea was of a 
pearly lustre ; the tongue at lirst white and .smooth, having 
a tremulous motion when put out, and shortly becoming 
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yellowish or brown, and in the last stage covere<l with a 
black crust; in some cases the face was flushed, though 
frequtmtly pale, and the features rather shrunk. 'I’he skin 
in some cases dry and pungent, witli a hart! and frequent 
pulse ; in others the pulse below the natural standard, with 
a clammy f>erspiration on the. surface. In several a yellow 
suffusion took place from tiie third to tlie sixth or seventh 
dsiy, in one case livid blotches appeared on the wrists and 
ankics. The delirium was most commonly of the low 
kind, with great aversion from medicine. Singultus, a 
common and distressing symptom. The fatal termination 
in some, happened as early as the third or fourth, but in 
others, was protracted even to the twentieth day. With 
regard to the treatment, I shall here only observe, that 
bleeding was parlicularly \msuccessful. Calhartit’s were 
of the grtiatest utilit\ ; ami calomel, so administered as 
speedily to induce co]>ious salivation, generally procured 
a remission of all the violent symptoms ; when I found it 
immediately ncces.sary to give bark and wine.” 

P’roni the accounts of the missions to Congo by Carli, 
Merolla, and others, it would appear, that bleeding copi¬ 
ously is the common remedy practiseil by the negroes, in 
the fevers of the country which are brought on by fatigue, 
and exposure to the w'cathcr. Carli mentions his having 
been bled no less than ninety seven-times, besides frequent 
and copious discharges of blood from the nose ; and from 
the loss of such enormous quantities, he suffers himself to 
be persuaded, that all the water he drank was turned into 
blood. Of the fourteen missionaries, who proceeded to 
the court of Zingha, Queen of Matamba, every one was 
seized with the fever, in consequence of the fatigue of 
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travelling, and the toil of baptizing the people, and the whole 
were recovered in the course of four months, by having 
almost all their blood drawn out of their bodies, and fre¬ 
quent purgatives administered to them, similar, in their 
violent effects, to those which in Europe arc given to 
horses; however it is possible tliat the fever contracted by 
these pious men may have been of a very different type 
from that which attacked the expedition up the Zaire. 

As a close to this melancholy recital, the editor hopes 
he may stand excused in putting on record a few brief 
sketches, which he has been able to collect, of the profes¬ 
sional and literary history of those valuable men, who may 
be said to have fallen the victims of a too ardent zeal in the 
pursuit of science, which, how much soever we may lament, 
leaves nothing for us to censure. 

James Kingston Tuckey was the youngest son of Tho¬ 
mas Tuckey, Esq. of Oreenhill, near Mallow, in the county 
of Cork, by Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Janies Kings¬ 
ton, rector of Donoughinorc, and sister of tlie present vicar- 
general of the diocese ofCloyne. lie was born in August 
J776'; and his parents dying during his infancy, he was 
left under the care of his maternal grandmother, who 
placed him in the first grammar school iu Cork ; here he 
soon distinguished himself by an ardent and inquisitive 
mind, and was making considerable progress in his stu¬ 
dies, when his inclination took a turn for the sea service, 
from which it could not be diverted. His thirst after know¬ 
ledge was ardent, but his mind was romantic in the ex¬ 
treme. With an eagerness natural to youth, he panted 
after a life of adventure : and the couree of his voluntary 
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reading being directed to tiie perusal of voyages of disco¬ 
very, and nautical rcsearcli, he quickly imbibed a predi¬ 
lection for the naval profession; a predilection whose 
growth, fortunately for the British navy, when once it has 
taken root, is not easily checked. 'I’he jjcriod when Mr. 
Tuckey fixed his choice of a profession being that of pro¬ 
found peace, and no opportunity being afforded for enter¬ 
ing the navy, he was allowed by his friends to undertake 
a voyage, on trial, to the West-Indies in 1791 ; ath'r which 
he ventured upon a second to the bay of Honduras, in 
which he caught a fever, that had nearly deprived him 
of life. 

On the breaking out of the revolutionary war, soon after 
his return, he was received on board the Suffolk, com¬ 
manded by Captain Rainier, at the recommendation of 
Captain, afterwards Sir Francis Hartwell, a relation by the 
father’s side. In that ship he proceeded to India, and 
was soon ratfid master’s mate; he was present at the cap¬ 
ture of TrincomalMe from the Dutch, and received a 
slight wound in his left arm, from the splinter of a shell, 
while serving in the batteries ; he assisted at the surrender 
of Amboyna, “ famous,” as he observes in a letter to his 
friends,” for Dutch cruelty, and English forbearance.” On 
tins occasion, a fate more general, though less horrible in 
its complexion, was about to be infficled on the Dutch, 
by th(^ native chiefs, had not the English undertaken their 
defence and protection. To assist in this humane pur¬ 
pose, Mr. Tuckey was stationed in a brig to cruise off the 
island ; and on firing a gun at a party in arms asscml)led 
on the beach, it burst, and a piece striking him on the 
wrist, broke his right arm. Having no surgeon on board, 
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(lit* writes) I was obliged to officiate for myself, and 
set it in a truly sailor like fashion, so that in a week 
after it was again obliged to be broken, by the advice of 
the surgeon.” Mr. Tuckey never completely recovered 
the use of this arm. 

From the intense heat and the suffocating smell of an 
active volcano, to which they were exposed in Amboyna 
Roads for ten months, where they experienced the evils of 
famine and sickness in addition to that of rebellion, they 
we?-c glad to escape tt> Macao, wffiere, in the month of 
January, they found the weather so intolerably cold as 
several times to have snow. From hence they proceeded 
to Ce^don ; and when at Colombo, on the 15th January, 
3 7f)8, a serious mutiny broke out on board the Suflblk, 
then bearing the flag of Rear Admiral Rainier, in the 
<]uelling of wliich Mr. 'J’uckey exerted himself with so 
much success, that though wanting eighteen months for 
the c.ompjction of his servitude to qualify him for a lieute¬ 
nant’s commission, the Rear Admiral appointed him, the 
ftdlowing day, acting lieutenant of that ship: from her he 
w’as removetl tlu* Fox frigate • and when belonging to 
that frigate, but being at Madras in a prize, intelligence 
was there received that l^a Forte, a French frigate, was 
cruising in the bay of l^engal. His Majesty’s ship La Sy- 
bille immediately prepared for sea, and Mr.Tuckey, with 
a small party of seamen belonging to the Fox, volunteered 
their services in her, Jn the night of the 28th February 
they fell in with their opponent, and after a most brilliant 
action of two hours, frequently within pistol shot of each 
other. La Forte having lost all her masts and bowsprit, 
struck to the Sybille. In this action Lieutenant Tuckey 
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commanded on the forecastle. Captain Cooke was mor¬ 
tally wounded, and Lieut. Hardyman, who succeeded to the 
command, observes, ** the scene which presented itself on 
La Forte's deck was shocking; the number she had killed 
cannot be accurately ascertained, as many had been thrown 
overboard during the action, but from every calculation I 
have been able to make, the number killed must be from 
150 to 160 men, and 70 wounded ; the first and scconti 
cap^ain, the first lieutenant, with several other officers, arc 
included among the number killed. The Sybille had only 3 
men killed and 19 wounded,two of whom aftenvards died.” 

La Forte was the largest frigate in the French navy ; she 
mounted 52 guns, 24 and 12 pounders, and had 420 men. 
The Sybille mounted 44 guns, 18 and 12 pounders, and had 
370 men. In an action with a ship of such superior force, in 
which so dreadful a skuighter w'as sustained on the part of 
the enemy, the vast disparity in the number of killed and 
wounded affords a striking instance of the great advantage 
which English coolness possesses over the momentary 
ardour of French impetuosity, and, at the same time, 
shew s what may be eflected by good seamanship and good 
gunnery. After this action Mr. I'uckey returned to the 
Suffolk, and received from the Admiral a new acting com¬ 
mission for his meritorious conduct. 

In August 1799, he was sent by the Admiral, in the Braave, 
with dispatches for Admiral Blankett, then commanding 
a squadron in the Red Sea. At the Seychelles islands 
they captured a ship proceeding to Europe with an em¬ 
bassy from Tippoo Sultaun to the French Directory. The 
ambassadors concealed themselves several days in the 
woods, where they were discoveared by Mr. Tuckey, for 
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which he received a French generars sword as the only 
share for this capture, he being only a passenger in the 
Braave. On his arrival in the Red Sea, Admiral Blankett 
had quitted it for India; and he rejoined his old ship, the 
Fox, which was left to guard the straits of Babel mandeb. 
On the return of the Admiral in 1800, he intended to visit 
Sir Sidney Smith at Cairo, on the supposition of the French 
having evacuated Egypt, under sanction of a convention 
with that officer; and in that idea, sent Mr. Tuckey in the 
P’ox to Suez, to j)roceed over land from thence with letters 
for Sir Sidney; but on his arrival at Suez, he found it in 
fiossession of the French, in consequcn<‘e of Lord Keith’s 
refusal to permit their embarkation. He therefore returned 
t<) Bombay, 'fhe excessive lieat of the Red Sea seems to 
have laid the foundation of a complaint which never left 
him. He writes from Bombay, “ it may surprise you to 
hear me complain of heat, after six years broiiiug between 
the tropics.; but the hottest day I ever felt, either in the East 
or the West Indies, was winter to the coolest one we had 
in the Red Sea. '^fhe whole coast of * Araby the Blest,’ 
from Babtdinandeb to Suez, for forty miles inland, is an 
arid sand, producing not a single blade of grass, nor af¬ 
fording one drop of fresh water; that which we drank for 
nine months, on being analyzed, was found to contain a 
very considerable portion of sea salt. In the Red Sea the 
thermometer at midnight was never lower than 94®, at 
sunrise 104% and at noon 112®. In India the medium is 
82», the highest 94°.’* 

Towards the latter end of the same year he again 
proceeded with the expedition to the Red Sea, contrary 
to the advice of the faculty, and arrived at Juddah in 
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January 1801 ; but in the course of a month his complaint 
of the liver relumed, and his health suffered so many severe 
shocks that he was reduced to a skeleton, and obliged to 
make his way back to India, wliere the physician of the 
fleet advised him to return home, as the only means of his 
accomplishing his recovery; and the Admiral entrusted 
him with his dispatches. 

His native climate had the desired effect; and imme¬ 
diately on the re-establishment of his health he applied to 
the Admiralty for active employment; accordingly in 1802 
he was appointed First Lieutenant of His Majesty’s ship 
Calcutta, in which situation lu‘ served during the whole of 
her long and arduous voyage, the object of which w'as to 
form a new establishment m New Soutli Wales. Here Lieut. 
Tuckc}’^ had an opportunity of rendering very essential 
service, w'hich was strongly acknowledged by the Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor, Colonel Collins, who transmitted to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty a most flattering testimony ol’ 
his merits; and in particular for a complete survey he had 
made of the harbour of Port Philip, and for his examination 
of the adjacent coast and surrounding country. He was also 
furnished by the Lieutenant Governor with letters of recom¬ 
mendation to Sir Joseph Banks. He reached England in 
1804, and published an account of the voyage. 

But the favourable testimonies he had received were 
rendered abortive by the capture of the Calcutta in 1805, 
on her homeward voyage from St. Helena (whither she had 
been sent to bring home some ships under her convoy) 
and by an imprisonment of nearl}' nine years in France. 
For the preservation <)f a valuable convoy entrusted to his 
charge. Captain Woodriff, witli a conduct which, as truly 
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islalcd by the Alcmbcrs of the Court martial, was, “ that 
of an experienced, brave, and meritorious officer,” de¬ 
termined to sacrifice the Calcutta to the safety of his con¬ 
voy, by first nianoeuveriug so as to draw the attention of 
the enemy to one point; and, with this view, he offered en¬ 
gagement to the whole squadron of the enemy from Roche¬ 
fort, one of which was a three-decker, and four others of 
the line. After a sort of running fight with I’Armide, the 
Magnanime came up, and this ship of the line he engaged 
for fifty minutes, fro<|ucntly within pistol shot. By this 
time the Calcutta was um*igged and unmanageable, and 
had six of'hercrcw killed and six wounded; and theT’hetis 
frigate coming up close under her stem. Captain Wood- 
rirt'was under the painful necessity of striking his colours; 
but the whole o(‘his valuabh^ convoy cfiectcd their escape. 
tJa]>tain Woodriff, after an imprisonnieut of eighteen 
months, was exchanged for a J'Vench ofiiccr of equal 
rank, but Lieutenant 'I’ucke> was kept till the termina¬ 
tion of the w'ar. 'I’he Court martial held for ffie loss of 
the ship “ most lionourably acquitted Captain Wood- 
rill, his officers and shij>’.s company and on this oc¬ 
casion the Captain delivered a paper to the court, which 
was as follows; “ 1 (‘aiinot, Mr. President and Members 
of this Honourable Court, omit to express to you, how 
much I regret that the captivity of Lieulenanl Tuckey, 
late first of His Majesty's ship Calcutta, should be a bar 
to the promotion he so highly merits; his courage, cool 
inlrc])idity, and superior abilities as a seaman and an 
officer, entitle him to my wannest gratitude, and render 
him most worthy of the attention of the Right Honourable 
the Lords Comipissioners of the Admiralty.” 
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Lieutenant Tuckey was one of about forty lieutenants of 
the navy, who had cause to execrate the brutal inhuma¬ 
nity of the man, who for so many years tyrannized over 
France, and the greater part of the continent of Europe; 
those who had the misfortune of falling into his clutches, 
felt themselves at once cut off from every hope of ad¬ 
vancement in their profession, and many fell the victims 
of despair. Not so, however, with Lieutenant Tuckey. 
He still kept up his spirits, and encouraged hope, being, 
as he expressed himstdf, on another occasion, “ by no 
means addicted to contemplate the dark side of events; 
hut as cheerful and happy as the possession of health, 
ease, and a satisfied disposition can make me.” He married 
in 18(X), a fellow prisoner. Miss Margaret Stuart, daugliter 
of the commander of a ship in the East India Company’s 
service, at Bengal. She also had been fcikcn by the 
Rochefort squadron, on her passage in a packet to join 
her father in India. 

Various applications were made at different times, for the 
exchange of Mr. Tuckey; but they proved fruitless, and 
he was doomed to remain a prisoner during the war: sad 
consequence of that implacable spirit of hatred which 
actuated the ruler of France, and made him careless alike 
of the lives of his own, and of his enemy’s prisoners! How 
many fair prospects were blighted and destroyed by the 
unfeeling obstinacy of this disttirber of Europe! 

In 1810. after considerable difficulties, and repeated re¬ 
fusals, Mr. Tuckey obtained permission for his wife to 
visit England, for the purpose of looking after his private 
affairs. Her object being accomplished, she obtained 
passports from the French government to return to her 
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husband, and was landed at Morlaix ; but counter-orders 
had been received at this port, and she was detained; and 
after many unsuccessful memorials, praying to be allowed 
to rejoin Mr. Tuckey at Verdun, aiul after a detention of 
six weeks, she was sent back to England. We have licrc 
another instance, in addition to the many on record, of the 
capricious cruelty of Bonaparte, which was equally exer¬ 
cised on either sex : and let it not be said by his advo¬ 
cates—strange, that such a man should lind advocates, 
especially among Englishmen—that he knew nothing of 
such counter-orders. So it was said, with equal truth, in 
regard to the detention of Captain Flinders; for it is well 
known that, in ail matters relating to t he British prisoners, 
his ministers stirred not a step without his special di¬ 
rections. 

On the advance of the allied armies into France, in 1814, 
the Bri tish prisoners were ordered at a moment's warning into 
the interior and Mr. 'J’uckey, with his two little boys, was 
obliged to travel, in the most inclement weather he ever ex¬ 
perienced, to Biois. His youngest son was taken ill on the 
,ourney,and fell a victim to fatigue and sickness. ** I had, in¬ 
deed," says the father, “ a hard Irial with iny^ little boy, for af¬ 
ter attending him day and night for three weeks, (he had no 
mother, no servant, no Iriend, but me to watch over him,) f 
received his last breath, and then had not only to direct his 
interment, but also to follow him to the grave, and recom¬ 
mend his innocent soul to his God ; this was indeed a se¬ 
vere trial, but it was a duty, and 1 did not shrink from it." 
Another severe trial was reserved for him, on his return to 
his family in England, on the final discomfiture of Bona¬ 
parte; he had the misfortune to lose a fine child, a girl, of 
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seven years of age, in consequence of her clothes taking 
fire, after lingering several days in excruciating agony. 

During his long imprisoinent in France, Mr. Tuckey 
suffered considerably from tedious and harassing illness, 
aggravated by the cruel reflection, that the prime of his 
life was rapidly passing away, without the possibility of 
any exertion of his talents being employed for the benefit 
of himself, or his growing family. In the intervals of sick¬ 
ness, besides the education of his children, which w'as to 
him a so’trce of jileasurc and constant employment, his 
chief amusements were reading and composition. Severe 
as his fate was, he possessed a mind of too vigorous and 
active a turn to allow his spirits to sink under his unmerited 
misfortunes ; the painful moments of his long imprisoiiment 
found some relief, in the laborious conqiilation and com¬ 
position of a profession.'.! v. ork, “ undertaken to pass away 
the tedious hours of a hopeless captivity, alike destructive 
of present happiness, an<! future prospects.” This work 
was published in England, shortly after his n^turn, in four 
c'*tavo volumes, under the title of “ Maritime Geography, 
and Statistics.'’ It takes a comprehensive view of the va¬ 
rious phenomena of the ocean, the description of coasts 
and islands, and of the seas that wash them ; the remark¬ 
able headlands, harbours, and port towns; the several 
rivers that reach the sea, and the nature and crxtcnt of 
their inland navigations that coremunicate with the coasts. 
The information thus collected is drawn from the latest 
and best authorities ; to which is added his own “ local 
and professional knowledge, acquired in the navigation of 
the seas that wash the four quarters of the globe.” A brief 
view is also taken of the history and state of the foreign 
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and coasting trade of the colonies ; the stale of the home 
and foreign fisheries; of the national, and luercaulile 
marine ; and generally of all maritime estabiisiMiients and 
regulations. It is a work of useful reference, and one that 


may safely be recommended for general information. 

In August 1814, Mr. Tuckey was promoted by Lord 
Melville to the rank of eommander ; and in the followiiiij 

r> 

3 'ear, on lujaring of the intention of Governraeait to send 
an exj>edition to explore the river Zaire, he made an ap¬ 
plication, with several other rdiicers, to be appointed to 


that service ; 


his claims and his aliililics were urnjucstioii' 


able; he had stored his mind M'ith so much various know¬ 


ledge; and, for the last nine years, had given so much 
attention to the subject of nautienl disi-overy and river 
navigation, tha? he was eonsid<'r»>d ns most, eligible for the 


nndeitaking; but his health appearctl delicate: he was, 
Jiowever, so confident that his constitution would improve 
by the voyage, and in a wai Jii climate, and urged his 
wishes so strongly, that the Lords of the Admiralty con¬ 
ferred on him the appointment. Now far his zeal and quali¬ 
fications Avere suited to the undertaking, his .fournal AA'ill 
furnish the best proof. 'That document is uoav given to the 
public, just as it <‘amc from the hands of its author. Not 
a sentence has been ndderl o supps es-sed, nor has the 
least alteration been made therein, beyond tlie correction 
perhaps of some trifling error in grammar or orUiography. 
Ihe information it contains must have been procured under 
A'^ery unfavourable circumstances. Had he been permitted 
to penetrate further into the interior, or to return at leisure, 
and in health, from the farthest point even to Avhich he 
ascended, his account of the country would have becu so 


1 
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much the more complete; hut his zeal to accomplish the 
object of the expedition had completely exluiusted him, 
and brought on the return of a disorder to which he had 
long been subject; still he held out Ui the last; and there 
is very little doubt, that if the accident which happened 
to his baggage (‘anoe hatl not put an end to every possi¬ 
bility of his proceeding much farther up the river, that he 
would have gone on till he had sunk under sickness and 
fatigue, and left his* remains in the interior of the country. 

Ou the 17th September he reached the Congo sloop, 
and the following day, for the sake of better accommo¬ 
dation, was sent down to the. Dorothy transport, at the 
Tall Trees. He arrived in a state of extreme exhaustion, 
brought on by fatigue, exposure to the weather, and 
privations, lie had no fevcw nor pain in any part of the 
body ; the pulse was small anti irritable ; the skin at tirues 
dry, at others trlammy, but never exceeding the tempera¬ 
ture ofhealth. On the 28th he thought himself belter, and 
wholly free from pain, but shewed great irritability, which 
was kept up by his anxiety concerning the affairs of the 
expedition. On the 30th the debility, irritability, and de¬ 
pression of spirits became extreme, and he now expressed 
his conviction, that all attempts to restore the energy of 
his system would prove inelfeetual. From this time to the 
4th, when he expired, his strength gradually failed him, 
but during the whole of his illness, he had neither pain 
nor fever; and he may be said to have died of com¬ 
plete exhaustion, rather than of disease. He had deceived 
himself, it seems, by the confidence which he felt in 
the strength of his constitution. The surgeon states that, 
since leaving England, be never enjoyed good health, the 
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he[>atic functions being generally in a deranged state; yet 
lie was always unwilling to acknowledge himself an invalid, 
and refused to take such medicines as were deemed at the 
time to be essentially necessary. On his march into the 
interior, the symptoms became much aggravated, and he 
was prevailed on by Doctor Smith to take some calomel; 
afterwards opium was found necessary, and lastly, the bark. 

'rhe tew survivors of this ill-fated expedition will long 
cherish the memory of Captain Tuckey, of whom Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, the master, who succeeded to the command, 
observes, in reporting his death,—“ in him the navy has 
lost an ornament, and its seamen a father.^’ But his bene¬ 
volence was not confined to the profession of which he 
was so distinguished a member. A poor black of South 
Africa, who, in his 3 'outh, had been kidiiapperl by a slave 
dealer, was put on board the ('ongo, while in the Thames, 
with tlic view of restoring him to his friends and country, 
neither of which turned out to be in the neighbourhood of 
the Zaire, and he was brought back to England. This 
black was publicly baptized at Deptford church, by the 
name of Benjamin Peters; having learned to read on the 
passage out by Captain 'I'uckey’s instructions, of whom he 
speaks in the strongest terms of gratitude and affection. 
He was generous to a fault. nt .,r relation has observed, 

“ that a want of sufficient economy, and an incapability of 
refusal to open his purse to the necessities of others, have 
been the cause of many of tlt^ difficulties which clouded 
the prospects of his after life—^that “ he knew nothing of 
the value of money, except as it enabled him to gratify the 
feelings of a benevolent heart." 

In his person Captain Tuckey was tall, and fniist once 
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have been handsome ; but his long residence in India had 
broken down his constitution, and, at the age of thirty, his 
hair was gray, and his head nearly bald ; his countenance 
Avas pleasing, but wore rather a pensive cast; but he w’as 
at all times gentle and kind in his manners, cheerful in 
conversation, and indulgent to every one placred under his 
command. In him it may fairly be said, the profession has 
lost an ornament, his country has bc^cn deprived of an able, 
enterprising, and experienced ofticer, and his widow and 
children have sustained an irreparable loss. 

Li I'.rTiiK ANT Ha WKF.Y was another of those oHicers, 
whose prospe<^l of rising in his profession was blasted by 
the system of refusal to exchange prisoners of war; a most 
inhuman system, whicdi doomed young ollicers to a hope¬ 
less captivity, limitcHl only by the duration of the war, or 
rather, vieeving the chaiaciei of that Avar, limited by no 
visible bounds; Avith the additional cruelty of an indefi¬ 
nite separation from their country and tlieir frieiuls. They 
had, moreoA^er, in this hopeless situation constantly be¬ 
fore them the melancholy retlcction, that, after having spent 
the first and best years of their lives in the active service 
of their country, and the middle part of them in a horrid 
c;aptivity, even Avhen the time of their liberation should 
arrive, they Avould haA*c to begin the Avorld again; and, 
without a chance of employment in their own jirofession, as 
the war Avould then have ceased, ])aiufiilly to seek out new 
means for the support of themselves and their families. 
Under this unfeeling system. Lieutenant IJaAvkey suffered 
an imprisonment of eleven years. A fcAV months after the 
renCAval of the Avar, in 1803, Avhen serving as a midship- 
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man in LaMinerve, under the command of Captain (now 
Sir Jaheel) Brenlon, he was taken prisoner in the gallant 
defence of that ship, when she was unfortunately, in a fog, 
run by the pilot on the western point of tln^ stone dyke 
of Cherbourg. A commission liowever of Lieutenant 
had been sent out for him, by mistake, to the West-Indies ; 
which being dated previous to his capture was not can¬ 
celled, but forwarded to him in France; and was thus the 
means, in some degree, of alleviating the evils of captivity. 
It was ill France he became acfiuainted with his fellow 
prisoner Cafitaiii Tuckey, who, on his appointment to the 
coinmniid of the Congo, requested to have his companion 
in misfortune to accompany him on a vo 3 ’agc, which 
belli out a fair prospect of gralilying and rewarding their 
mutual talents. 

iiieiitenant Hawkey was an excellent draughtsman: he 
sketched in a bold and artist-like manner; and to a ge¬ 
neral knowledge of natural history, he united the talent of 
painting the minuti'r sea and land animals, with great 
spirit and accuracy, and in an exi|uisite style of colouring. 

A number of specimens of this kind were found in a small 
pocket book, accompanied with some slight memoranda ; 
but his pajiers, containing descriptions of those sketches 
and drawings, and other remarks, iij the progress up the 
river, have unfortunately' been lost. J Ic proceeded with the 
captain to the farthest point of the journey, and though 
employed in the must active manner, and exposed to the 
same weather, and the same hardships, as the rest of the 
party, he had no complaint whatever when he returned to the 
vessel, on the 17th September ; his case was therefore somc- 
w'hut singular. 11c continued in good health, and without 
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any complaint till the 3d October, when the ship was at 
sea; he then expressed a sense of lassitude about his loins, 
and irritability of stomach; but there was no apparent fe¬ 
brile action ; the pulse being about the natural standard, 
which with him was only 6'5°, without the body undergo¬ 
ing any encrease of temperature. The only symptoms 
were irritability of stomach, with extreme langour and de¬ 
bility; the next day however, he was seized with vomiting: 
on the 6th, became’insensible, the pulse scarcely percep¬ 
tible at the wrist, and the extremities cold; and he conti¬ 
nued thus till 11 o’clock in the evening, when he expired 
without a struggle. 

Mit. Eyre, the Purser, was a young man of a corpulent 
and bloated habit. He had no illness, while in the river ; 
had not b^n on shore for three weeks, and had taken very 
little exercise during the voyage. In the night of the 27th 
September, when on the passage to Cabenda, he was at¬ 
tacked with febrile rigors, severe pain in the head, back 
and extremities, with general lassitude, prostration and de¬ 
pression of spirits, and on the third day he breathed his 
last. Before death a yellow suffusion had taken place, 
with vomiting of matter, resembling coffee grounds ; this 
symptom of extravasated blood into the stomach, which oc- 
curedin many of the cases, would seem to conffrm the idea 
of the disease being the same as that of the Bulam fever. 

Mr. Fitzmaurice, the Master and Surveyor, and Mr. 
Hodder, Master’s Mate and Midshipman, entirely es¬ 
caped the fever, excepting a slight attack, experienced by 
the former, in consequence of a fatiguing march across 
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the mountains, on a hot sultry day, to view the cataract 
of Ycllala, which after a good night's rest, was entirely 
removed, fiockhart the gardener was on his legs every 
day, from morning till the evening, sometimes heavily 
loaded with the [dants he had collected; yet he proceed¬ 
ed to the farthest point, and returned to the ships, with¬ 
out experiencing an hour's illness, and found the climate 
the whole way remarkably pleasant. Being drenched 
however with rain in the lower part of the river, he took 
the fever, and was left in the hospital at Bahia, with the 
■serJeant of marines, both of whom were so much reduced, 
as to 1 ’ave little hope of the recovery of either. Lockhart 
however survived, and is now perfectly well in England ; 
but the sergeant died almost immediately after the sailing 
ol'the Congo. 

Mr. Ciii'TiKV Smith, the son of a respectable land¬ 
holder, Tie ir the town of Drammen in Norway, was born 
« 

in October 1785. He was educated at the school of 
Kongsberg, and finished his studies at tlie university oi‘ 
Copenhagen ; where, under Professor Hornemann, he ac¬ 
quired a taste for botany, and particularly for that brancii 
of the science, of which his native mountains afforded such 
ample resources,—the mosses and lichens. Though atan early 
period of life, he had distinguished himself in the study of 
medicine, and had the care of the sick in the great hospital 
at Copenhagen, he could not resist the temptation of' 
accompanying his friends, Hornemann and Wormskiold on 
a bot anical tour into the mountains of Norway. In the early 
part of this tour, the war, which broke out in 1807 be- 
twee n Sweden and Denmark, recalled his companions, and 
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left Mr. Smith to pursue alone liis researches, in tlje moun¬ 
tains of Tellemarck, where he discovered a great number of 
mosses, and other new plants, whicli gained him celebrity 
among all the botanists of ihe North. In 1812 he made a se¬ 
cond excursion across the mountains of'T’«*lleniarekandHal- 
linsdal, which were but little known, even to the natives of 
Norw'ay ; he ascertained their heights, examined their pro- 
ductions,madea number of curious meteorological observa¬ 
tions, and, in short, traversed those solitary regions not only 
as a botanist, but as a natural philosopher; and the narra¬ 
tive which he has given of his proceedings, to use thcAvords 
of his friend Von Duch, “ will always be considered as one 
of the most curious and instructive documents of physical 
geography.” lie has therein exemplified and explained the 
immense influence of the proximity of the sea, and the sur¬ 
prising difference, resulting fivim it, between the tempera¬ 
ture of the inti'rior of the continent,and of the coast, and its 
eflbcts on the different products of the vegetable world ; the 
limits of perpetual snow ou the sides of difl’erent moun¬ 
tains, and a great variety of interesting facts, connected 
with the geography and physiology of plants. 

The Patriotic Society of Norway, struck with the zeal 
and indefatigable industry of Mr. Smith, engaged him at 
its own expense to undertake another scientific exj)edition 
into the clusters of mountains, which, about the pa¬ 
rallel of latitude, separate the valleys of Walders, of Culd- 
transdal, and of Romsdal, whose height and extent were 
unknown, and many parts of them untrod even by tlic 
hunters of the rein deer. By this excursion tlie Norwegian 
Flora was greatly extended, and from it the geography of 
plants acquired fresh facts at once exceedingly curious and 
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inlercsting. Nor was this all; with a true spirit of philan¬ 
thropy Mr, Smith assembled the scattered peasantry of 
these high and secluded valleys, explained to them the 
characters and the valuable properties of the lichens which 
covered their mountains, instructed them how to convert 
these mosses into bread that was j)lcascnt to the taste, 
nourishing, and wholesome, aiid prevailed on them to 
adopt this bread instead of that miserable resource of bark 
bread, which aifords but little or no nourishment, and that 
little at the expense of health. 

The death of his father about this time put him in pos¬ 
session of a little fortune, which he at once resolved to 
employ in studying natime in foreign countries. Jlis 
noininalion to the professorship of botjiny at the university 
,d‘Christiania did not divert him from his plan ; on the con- 
iiary, he thought he could not do a greater service to the 
cause of science than to consecrate the fruits of his travels 
to (he innv botunical garden of that place, lie came to 
liondon, met with a countryman who had been instructed 
in the King’s Cardens at Kew, and sent him to superin- 
nmd his favoiirile garden at Christiania, with abundance 
ol’ ])lants and seeds which he purchased at his own ex¬ 
pense. Me next proceeded to Edinburgh, from whence 
he set out on a lour across the highest mountains of 
S(totlaud to examine their productions. I’Ik; mountains 
of the northern (bounties of England and of Wales did not 
es(^aj)e his active researches. From Wales he crossed over 
to Dublin, scoured all the mountains of lueland, and re¬ 
turned to London towards the cud of the year 1814. It 
is needless to add, that so xcalous an advocate for the ex¬ 
tension of human knowledge engaged at once the friendship 

k ^ 
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and protection of Sir Joseph. Banks. At the house of this 
patron of science he met with the first naturalists of the 
age, and among others with that distinguished geologist, 
the Baron Von Buch, whose habits and feelings being con¬ 
genial with his own, they soon projected a voyage' of scien¬ 
tific inquiry to tlie island of Madeira, and to those of the 
Canaries. 

On the 21st April, 1815, they landed at Funchal, the 
capital of Madeira. “ From that moment,” says M. Von 
Buch, “ transported with the sight of so many new ob- 
iecls, vSmith knew no repose ; he laid hold of the several 
species of Cactus which in the most w'himsir*al forms cover 
the rocks, tt» convince, hiinscilf that thc^^ were real ; he 
leaped over the walls to examine those forests of Oonax 
which the wind agitates above the vines to which they give 
support; he ran from flower to flow'cr, as if in extacy, anti 
it was with great difficulty he could be prevailed on to enter 
the town. Here again his eye w’as delighted in traversing 
the great square, and observing the avenue of large trees oi' 
Justicia, of the Melia Azedarach, and of the gigantic Da¬ 
tura, covered with their large and brilliant blossoms, which 
fill the air wdth their perfumes ; the immense leaves of the 
Banana trert waving abtfve the Avails, and the superb palm 
lifting its lofty head high above the houses; the singular 
form of the Dragon tree ; the fragrance of the flowers, 
and the tufted foliage of the orange trees threw him into 
raptures. The elegant coffee-shrub is found only in the 
gardens; but the pine-apple flourishes in the open fields ; 
and the Mimosa, the Eucalyptus, the Melaleuca, the Mam- 
n\ea, Clitorea, Erythrina, Eugenia, of which the dwarfish 
fragments only are seen in the conservatories of Europe, 
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here mount up to large and beautiful trees, and theil* Rowers, 
glowing w’itli the most vivid colours, are viewed against the 
most brilliant sky in the world. 

Ilis own feelings, on being thus suddenly transported 
from the moss-grown mountains of his native country to a 
more genial climate, arc thus expressed in a letter to his 
friend; “ how shall I be able to describe to you, how de¬ 
clare to you what I have here felt, what 1 have here seen ! 
How shall I be able to give you an idea of the variety, 
of the singularity of those forms, «>f that beauty and that 
brilliancy of the colours, of all that inagniftcence of nature 
Avhich surrounds me! We ascend the sloping ridges of 
the mountains which embrace the splendid city of Fun¬ 
chal ; we rest ourselves on the margin of a brook, which 
falls in numberless cascades across thickets of rosemary, 
of laurels, and of myrtles ;—the city at our ieet, with its 
torts, its churches, its gardens, and its roadstead ; above 
us, forests of the stone pine and of chesnuts, interspersed 
with the Rowers of the spartium and lavender. A whole 
legion of Canary birds makes the air resound with their 
sweet song; and nothing here, but the snow on the moun¬ 
tain tops, which now and then pierce through the. clouds, 
would recal to my recollection my native country.” 

M. Von liuch observes, that ncitluir the torrents of rain 
which fell almost daily, nor the dense clouds which con¬ 
stantly covered the mountains for more than half of their 
height, nor the snow which enveloped their summits, could 
restrain them from attempting to ascertain the distribution 
of vegetation on this island, and the height of its moun¬ 
tains. 'They found by the barometer, the altitude of 
Nostra Senhora da Monte to Iw 1778 Engli.sh teel above 
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the level of the sea. At the height of 3200 feet they en¬ 
countered a wood composed of tlie beautiful Laurus in- 
dica, the Uaurus iiobilis, the Erica arborea or luciliterraiica, 
and the Erica sco])aria. 'I’lirough thick fog, and c;ontinual 
rain, they pcrscvi*red in the ascent; and at the height of 
4340 feet, tliey traversed the valley of Ganada, where 
Smith viewed with astonishment an<l delight, a whole forest 
of myrtles (V'^accinium arcrtostaphyllos) of trees from 10’ to 
20 feet high and more. At 53^10 feet they fell in with the 
snow. The summit of 'I’orringas was found to be /iS.jY 
feet. 

The two naturalists left IVludeira on the 2tl ]\lay, and 
landed t>ri the 5th at Oratava, in I'enerilfc, wlicre they 
were kindly and hospitably received by one of the most 
amiable a ml rtispeclable families in the island, to whom 
Afr. Smith, by his natural gaiety and the suavity of his 
manniTs, made himself particularly acceptable: but the 
charms of agrcjcjiblc society did not make him forget the 
object of liis visit to the Canaries. He was always on his 
fci.l, an<l incessantly in pursuit; lie never returnctl from 
his excursions till late in the evening, and always laden 
with a rich harvest of plants, the examination and arrange¬ 
ment of which, left him but little time for sleep. Some¬ 
times, in his rambles, overtaken by night, he passed it in 
caverns, without food, and harassed by latiguc ; but happy 
in the discoveries he had made, he neither felt nor thought 
of either. The melting of the snow, on the 19th Alay, al¬ 
lowed him to ascend the summit of the Peak of Teneriffe, 
from whence 1m‘. made a tour round the southern part of 
the island, in which he examined, and determined for the 
first time, the pine of the Canary islands to be an unde- 
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scribed species, to which lie gave the name of Pinus ca- 
iiariensis ; discovcnnl a new species of Ardisia, and col¬ 
lected many oilier new and interesting plants. Several 
botanical t^avelU^rs have noticcul the singular u[)pearauce 
of the roofs of the houses of liaguna, from their being co¬ 
vered with a sort of lumsc-leck, but none had tlcscribed 
it. Mr. Smith, on <‘\aininalion, found it to be a new spe¬ 
cies, and named it, from its situation, Seinpervivum 
nrbiinn. 

I'roni Santa Cruz the travellers passed near to Palmas, 
the capilal of (>raud Canaria. It was now the month of 
August, and iht^ summer heat hud parched the earth and 
dried up the plants, ( xcepting some l^iiphorbias and 
others Ilf the snci-ulent tribe. They, however, determined 
o\ the barometer, lor the first lime, the height of Pico del 
Pozo di‘ los Nieves, the most elevated on the island, to 
Im* 0‘‘2!24 Knglish feet above the level of the sea. 

On returning to Santa Cruz, Smith and his friend set 
out on a journey to the Peak of Teneritfe, along the crest 
of the mountain which crosses the island in its greatest 
length. Near the summit of th<; peak the two naturalists 
passed several days, traversing the immense stream ol 
Obsidian, which encircles its western sitle, examined the 
volcano of Caahorra, remaining in the mountains till forced 
down from want of Iboil, water, and shoes, the latter of 
which were fairly cut in pitices by the glassy lava. Km- 
barking atOratava, they proceeded to the Isle of Palmas; 
examined the immense and almost inaccessible crater, 
which occupies the centre of the island ; ascended the Pico 
de los Muchachos, whose height was found to be 7707 
English feet, .and which commands a view of the whole 
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island. They next visited the })ort of Naos, on the isle of 
Lancerota, where the vessel was to complete her cargo 
with barilla, made from the Mesembr 3 ’an them uni crystalli- 
num. In the mean time, the two naturalists paid a visit to 
the volcano, which, in 17o0, almost entirely destroyed 
twelve villages, and covered nearly' the third part of the 
island. Instead of one mouth they observed fifteen or 
sixteen, extending in the same line about six English miles, 
each having formed a cone from three to four hundred feel 
high. Across the middle of these moutl^s were large 
fissures, exhaling aqueous vapours, ivhich raised the ther¬ 
mometer in a few moments to 180®. On the 27th October, 
they re-embarked, and arrived at Portsmouth on the 8lh 
December. 

It was the intention of Dr. Smith to arrange his riora 
lor publication, in London, and then return to his native 
country : but on Sir Joseph Banks proposing the appoint¬ 
ment of botanist, to an expedition then preparing to ex¬ 
plore the Zaire, he most readily 'and unconditionally 
accepted the same, from a pure love of science, and in the 
hope of being useful to the world. His Journal, which is 
now published precisely in the state it was found, is 
sufficient to evince his great s?eal, and (}ualifications 
as a botanist. It is but just however to the memory of 
the deceased to state, that this Journal had evidently un¬ 
dergone no revision, but is a transcript or rather a trans^ 
lation of his original minutes and observations, as they 
appear to have been entered, from <lay to day, in a 
small pocket memorandum book ; written in the Danish 
language, and in. so small and informed a character as 
in some places to be perfectly illegible. By the close 
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attention, however, of Doctor Rydberg, to whom the edi¬ 
tor is indebted for the translation, the greater part has 
been jjretty well made out. His notes are carried on to 
tlie end of the journey upwards, but are not continued on 
liis return down the river. He was taken ill, before they 
I'eaehcd the vessels, and came down with the Captain in 
the last canoe: and was sent with him to the Trans¬ 
port, for the sake of greater convenience : by this tiini* 
however, he was dangerously ill, and refused to take any 
thing, either in the shape of medicine, or nutriment. He 
had tried bark, but his stomach constantly rejected it; 
and under an idea that his illness proceeded only from 
ilebility. he persisted in Lukiiig only cold water. On the 
ilsl September he became delirious, and died on the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

Mil . CjiANCii was one of those cxU'aordinary self-taught 
characters, to whom particular branches of* si'iencc an- 
sometimes more indebted, than to the labours of those 
who have had the ailvaiilage of a regular education, lie 
was born at K,\eter in the year 17H.5 of humble, but rc.s- 
peelaliJe parents ; at eight years of age he had the misfor¬ 
tune to l<»sc his fulhor; ami as da- <‘irc'-imstances in which 
his mother was lel’l, did not enable her to provitle for all 
her ehihlren, John, the subject of the present memoir, was 
taken charge of by an uncle living at Kiiigsbridge. The 
main objt^et in life, and which was nearest to the heart of 
this relation, was the accumulation of wealth ; and his ex¬ 
treme penury denied to his nephew almost the benefit of a 
common education. The miserable guinea which pro¬ 
cured for him a year’s instruction in reading, writing, and 
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arithmetic, was wrenched from him with sw much grudg¬ 
ing, and in a manner so unkind, as to be tlicn severely fell, 
and never afterwards forgotten. 

At the age of fourteen, this provident relation first put 
him out as an apprentice, to learn “ the art and mystery 
of shoemaking a line of life which, from its peculiar 
monotony of stillness, or in spite of'it, seems by no means 
unfriendly, as experience has shewn, to the progress of in- 
teliecUial acquirement. ‘ The strength of' mind for which 
young Cranch liad been distinguished f'rom his childhood 
was now constantly and obviously struggling with the ad¬ 
verse circumstances of his situation; but every iiioimjnt, 
which could be stolen from his daily labour, was de\'olcd 
to the few books which he had found means to coliecl. 
The study of' natural history was that in which he mostly 
delighted ; and, even at this early period of his life, he 
was able to draw up correct and classical ilescriptions of 
all the insects be could procure in the neighbourhood of 
Kingsbridge. Without other assistance than books, he 
had aetjuired a sufficient knowledge of Ijatinand French, 
to enable him to understand thoroughly those languagt^s, 
when made use of by zoological writers, and to employ 
them himself, in describing objects of natural history. He 
had aetjuired also a general knowledge of astronomy. 
But, while thus eagerly endeavouring to grasp al science, 
every thing tended to depress, and I'-othing to encourage 
him. However, he hjid the fortitude to persevere ; and 
continued, in spite of every obsUnde, silently and sedu¬ 
lously, unnoticed and unknown, to nourish his ruling pas¬ 
sion, the love of knowledge. 

At the expiration of his apprenticeship, he went up to 
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Liondon, with the professed view of improvement in the 
jirt of shoemaking: but in reality with higher objects and 
better hopes ; though he hardly ventured to own them to 
himself. The manners and morals of his fellow workmen 
wene ill suited to his feelings and pursuits; and served 
only to encrease his dislike for the profession to which he 
had been doomed. Hut it was some consolation to reilecl 
that he was in the great mart of human knowledge; and 
fhough unfriended, and a stranger, he found that informa¬ 
tion flowed in upon him on every side. His mind was fil- 
hul, but not satisfied, livery museum, auction room, and 
book stall, every object to which his attention was called, 
he visitt^(l with a rapid and unsatiuble curiosity ; gleaning 
itiformation wherever it was to be Iiad, and treasuring it 
Hf) ”, itli systematic care. His account of what he obser- 
\« «! in the cajiital is said to exhibit an obvious and striking 
jiroof of an inc{uisitivc, diligent, and discerning mind. A 
person of this stamp could not long remain in Hondon 
witliout meeting with kindred spirits. One of these asso- 
<‘iales, s]>caking of Cranch, observes, “ our conversations 
and philosophical rarrbics near i*oridon. have often cal¬ 
led forth such observations and disouisitions from him on 
the various qualities, attributes, combinations, provisions 
and arrangcineiils of nature, as mai ked vast comprehen¬ 
sion, as well as the most delicate subtilties of discrimina¬ 
tion in an intellect, which seemed indeed to be calculated 
to grasp magnitude and ininutia*. with equal address, and 
which could at once surprise, delight, and instruct.” 

After a residence of some time in liondon, he returned 
to the haunts of his childhood ; but it was soon discovered 
how little chance the “ bootmaker from London” had of 

1 
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eclipsing even his humble rivals, who had never lost sight 
of the smoke of their native hamlet. But he had no al¬ 
ternative ; he must cat to live ; and work at his trade to 
be able to eat. Ilis labour however produced him little 
more than a bare subsistence ; and every moment that he 
could venture to take from it, was dedicated to his favou¬ 
rite pursuit. 

Shortly, however, his domestic circumstances were fa- 
vourablv improved by marriage. His workshoj> was now 
consigned M-holly to his journeymen, wliile he was sedu¬ 
lously and successfully collecting objects of natural history. 
No difficulties nor dangers impeded his researches He 
climbed the most rugged preeijnees ; he was fretjuently 
lowered down by the peasants from the summits ol’ the 
tallest cliffs ; he Avaded through rapid streams ; he explon'tl 
the beds of the tnucidi<^st rivers; he sought the deepest 
recesses. He frequently wandered for whole weeks from 
home, and often ventured out to sea for several days to¬ 
gether, entirely alone, in the smallest skiffs of the fisher¬ 
men. No inclemency of Avcalher; no vicissitudes of 
“ storms and sunshine,” ever prevented his fatiguing pur¬ 
suits; the discovery of a new insect amply repaid the most 
painful exertions. Several papers in the “ Weekly Enter¬ 
tainer,’' a little Avork Avhich accompanies one of the most 
popular of the western newspapers, Avere written by him; 
and by these, and his collection of subjects in natural 
history, he gradually became better known, and his talents 
duly appreciated by the most able naturalists. Of this 
the following extract of a letter to the editor, from Dr. 
JLieach, of the British Museum, bears ample and honour¬ 
able testimony. 
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“ 111 1814, Mr. Montagu and myself, together with Mr. 
C. Pridcaux, visited Mr. Cranch, for the purpose of seeing 
his museum. We were all astonished at the magnitude 
of his collection of shells, Crustacea, insects, birds, &c. 
<^ollected entirely by himself, and still more so with the 
accuracy of their classification, and with the remarks made 
by this self-educated and zealous individual. He con¬ 
versed on all subjects connected with natural history, with 
modesty, but at the same time, with that confidence which 
is the result of knowledge. Quite delighted with having 
made his acquaintance, I left him with a resolution to cul¬ 
tivate a correspondence with him on the subject of our fa¬ 
vourite pursuits. On the following morning, 1 received a 
note from him, offering me any specimens that might be 
wanting, and that he could supply, to my collection. 

“ Soon after this meeting, I was appointed to the Pritish 
Museum, when Mr. Cranch apjilicd to me to endeavour 
to obtain for lijrn some situatiem in that institution, which 
would enable him to cultivate the study of natural history 
on a more extemled sf:ale ; but as no vacancy existed, and 
as I found his demands for employment come within the 
limits of my pocket, I proposed that he should undertake 
to investigate the coasts of Devon and Cornwall, for mu¬ 
rine produ^'tions ; and eventually io make a tour of Great 
Britain, with the same view ; at the same time, I promised 
to recommend him to the first situation that might occur, 
to enable him to attain the object of his ambition. 

“ On receiving my letter he immediately discharged his 
journeymen, and converted his manufactory of boots and 
shoes into apartments for the reception and preservation 
of such objects of natural history as his daily excursions 
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might procure. He kept up a continual communication 
with the fishermen of Plymouth, and constantly received 
from them baskets hlled with the rubbish they dredged 
from the bottom of the sea; and this he examined with 
diligence and attention, preserving all the new objects that 
he discovered, and making descriptions of them. He vi¬ 
sited, occasionally, the Brixham, Plymouth, and Falmouth 
fishermen, and made excursions with them. He very often 
left Kingsbridge in an open boat, and remained absent for 
a long time together, during which, he dredged when the 
tide was full, and examined the shores when it was out. 
At night he slept in his boat, which he drew on shore; and 
when the weather was too stormy for marine excursions, 
lie would leave his boat and proceed to examine the 
country and woods for insects, birds, &c. The remarks 
with which he accompanied the infinity of new objects 
which he discovered, are invaluable; many of them have 
been, and the rest shall be hereafter, made public." 

In this way was Mr. Cranch employed for the collec¬ 
tion of natural history in the British Museum, at the time 
when the expedition to the Congo was planned : for such 
an expedition, a person of this description was invaluable, 
and Doctor Leach recommended him to Sir Joseph 
Banks, as one in every way fitted for the undertaking. 
On his part, an appointment so suited to his pursuits, and 
so flattering to his hopes, was the height of his ambition, 
and he at once accepted it, though not without some 
painful struggles to his feelings. It seems he had a sort of 
presentiment that he should never return, and that the ex¬ 
pectation of such an event became weaker and weaker, 
as his country faded from his view. His conduct, however. 
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during the voyage out, does not appear to have i)een in¬ 
fluenced by this feeling; nor was his exertions at all re¬ 
laxed by an occasional lowness of spirits, which was, per¬ 
haps, partly constitutional, and owing partly to the gloomy 
view taken of Christianity by that sect denominated Me¬ 
thodists, of which, it seems, he was a member. He is re¬ 
presented, however, by his friends, as a sincere Christian, 
an affectionate parent, and a kind friend. 

Mr. Crunch was taken ill on the 23d August, on the 
march between the banza or town of Cooloo, and the 
banza Inga, and was carried back on the shoulders of the 
natives to Cooloo, and from thence in a hammock to the 
place of embarkation below the rapids ; but it was the 
tenth day before he reached the ship in a canoe. The 
sy inptoins, by the surgeon’s report, were an extreme languor 
and general exhaustion ; a restlessness and anxiety, 
approaching at times to delirium, but he had no pain, 
except an uneasy sensation throughout the abdomen ; 
the countenance became of a dirty yellow colour, the 
pulse was at 108", and very small. ^Fhc next day he was 
much worse, and oi. the third day the whole body became 
yellow ; the countenance assumed a deadly aspect, the 
pulse at the wrist imperceptible, and in the evening he 
expired, ‘‘ after uttering,'^ says Mr. Fitzmuurice, “ a de¬ 
vout prayer for the welfare of his family, and with the 
name of his wife quivering on his lips. He was of that 
order of dissenters,” he adds, ** who are called ^Methodists, 
and if I may judge from external appearances, he was an 
affectionate husband and father, a sincere friend, a pious, 
honest, and good man.” He died in the 31st year of his 
age, and was buried at £mbomma by permission of the 
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kin^, in his own burial ground, where he was laid with 
military honours by the side of his fellow-traveller Mr, 
Tudor, who had been interred with the like ceremony, a 
few days before. 

ft 

Mr. Tuoou was a young surgeon recommended by 
Mr. Brookes the anatomist, and examined and approved 
by Sir Everard Home, as a person well (|ualiHed to act 
in the capacity of comparative anatomist. The unfor¬ 
tunate circumstances of the expedition afforded him but 
few materials to work upon, and but little opportunity 
to exercise his talent on those few. He was the youngest 
of the parly, and the first who was attacked with fever on 
shore, being seized on the loth August, after a march ot 
three days. He was immediately sent back to the vessels, 
and on the 22d he reached the Congo in one of the double¬ 
boats. On his arrival he shewed great debility, anxiety, 
and impatience. His case was very similar to that of 
Mr. Cranch, and on the evening of the 2.9th he died 
without pain. 

Mil. Edward Gai.wey was second son to the banker 
of that name in Mallow. He was educated for the uni¬ 
versity, with a view to qualify for one of the learned pro¬ 
fessions ; but an eligible appointment offering, in the mean 
time, to a situation in the*East Indies, he was about to 
proceed thjther, when, by the advice of his friends, and a 
necessity occurring for his assistance in his faflier's office, 
he was prevailed on to take his seat at the desk. It was 
soon however discovered, that the dull routine of such 
employment was but little congenial with his inclinations. 
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nnd he escaped from it whenever he could with propriety 
do so, to indulge his zeal for scientific research, and to 
cultivate his taste for music, of which he was passionately 
fond, and in which he excelled. He availed himself of 
all opportunities to acciuire a practical knowledge ot 
botany, and was particularly conversant in all the new 
<liscoveries in chemistry, which, rvilh geology, were his 
favourite studies. He was soon however drawn from his 
retiretl and studious habits to seek for health iu the south 
of Europe, having sufferctl for several months by an op¬ 
pression and pain in the chest, accompanied with a con¬ 
stant short, dry cough, (piick pulse, and all the symptoms 
t)f a confirmed consumption ; from all which however he 
was completely cured before he laiuh;d in Lisbon, after a 
icmpcstuous and protracted passage in the winter of 1813. 
Finding himself so well, and conceiving that bis uniform 
of a yeomanry officer would afford him much facility in 
travelling in the peninsula, he was induced to go into Spain; 
and the few months he spent in visiting various parts of 
this country, and the delight experienced by a mind finely 
stored like his with diversified knovvledge, inspired him 
with so enthusiastic a zcjal for f vreign travel, that although 
on his return to Ireland, he re-assumed his station in the 
bank, it was evident that an opportunity only was want¬ 
ing to set him out again on his travels. That opportunity 
soon occurred by the ill-fiited expedition to explore the 
Zain;. On hearing that Captain Tuckey, who was one of 
his early friends, had got the appointment, he immediately 
wrote to entreat he might be allowed to accompany him as a 
volunteer. It was in vain to represent how inconveniently he 
must be accommodated; and that he could not be allowetl 
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even to take a servant; but he pleaded the example of Sir 
Joseph Banks, as entirely obviating, in his own case, so 
trifling an objection ; his family remonstrated with him on 
the score of his health being injured from the hardships 
he would necessarily have to undergo, and from the effects 
of climate : his argument was, that he had already tried 
both, and his health had improved by the experiment. In 
short, remonstrance and persuasion were resorted to in 
vain : Jio persisted in his entreaties with the Admiralty 
and Captain Tuckey: and on the latter expressing a wish 
to take him, as one likely to be useful, in promoting the 
objects of the expedition, he was permitted to join the 
Congo as a volunteer. 

Mr. Galwey proceeded with the Captain's party as far 
up the river as the banza Inga, wdiere he was taken ill, 
about the 24th August, and sent off from thence to the 
vessels : but he did not reach the Congo, in his canoe, till 
the 7til September, being then in a state of great exhaus¬ 
tion , his countenance, by the surgeon's account, ghastly, 
with extreme debility, and great anxiety; a short cough, 
with hurried respiration and heaving of the chest, the pulse 
108, and very small, the body of a dirty yellow colour. 
On the following day, all the bad symptoms were encreased, 
but he was free from pain. On the 9tli he became 
insensible, and expired about the middle of the day. 
His body was taken to the burial ground of the King 
of Bmbomma, and interred with such honours as the 
dispirited and much reduced party could bestow, by the 
side of his unfortuate companions Cranch and Tudor. 

Mr. Galwey had taken a very active part in collecting 
specimens, and making remarks on the natural products 
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of die country, and more particularly on its geology; but 
botli his journal and his collections have been lost. They 
had met in their progress with a party of slave-dealers, 
having in their possession a negro fn tetters, from the 
Mandingo country. From motives of humanity, and with 
the view of returning this man to his friends and country, 
as well as under the hope that he might become .useful as 
they proceeded, and give some account of the regions 
through which he must have passed) as soon as he should 
be able to speak a little English, Captain Tuckey pur¬ 
chased this slave, and appointed him to attend M r. Galwey ; 
but he was utterly incapable, it seems, of feeling either 
pleasure or gratitude at his release from captivity; and 
wlien Mr. Galwey was taken ill, he not only abandoned 
liim, but carried oft' the little iiroperty he had with him, 
no part of which was ever recovered. 

After this* gloomy recital of the mortality which befel 
the officers and naturalists of the expedition, it will be the 
less necessary to bespeak the indulgence-of the public in 
passing judgincnl on the piest nt volume. The Journals of 
Captain I’uckey and Professor Smith, with the collections 
which have reached England, afToftl ample testimony how 
mucrli more might have been exjrected in less unfortunate 
circumstances. These Journals will not be deemed the less 
valuable for being the mere records of facts and impres¬ 
sions, written $lown without regard to arrangement, the 
moment they occurred and were made. The few General 
Observations collected from these Journals, and from <lc- 
tached notes of Lieutenant Hawkey, Mr. Fitzmaurice and 
Mr. Me Kerrow, have* been throwm together in order to 
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give a connected, though imperfect, view of that particular 
part of the country, and people visited by the expedition. 
The papers. No. 2 and 3 in the Appendix, by Doctor 
Leac'h, and Sir Everard Home, respecting the parasitic 
Vermis which takes possession of the Argonaut shell, and 
which clear up a long disputed point in natural history, 
arc reprinted from the Philosophical Transactions, by 
permission of the venerable President, who is on all occa¬ 
sions most ready to lend his cordial assistance to the dis¬ 
semination of human knowledije. 

The other papers in the Appendix, illustrative of those 
subjects in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms 
which oc-ciirred along the line of the Zaire, as far, at least, 
as the materials sent home would admit, were obligingly 
drawn up b^ Doctor Leach and-Mr. Koenig of the IJritish 
Museum, and by Mr. Drown, Secretary to the Jiinna^'an 
Society, and Librarian to Sir Joseph Banks; to each and 
all of whom, but more especially to the last mentioned 
genth man, for his excellent observations on the plants 
found in the vieinity cf the Congo river, the Editor has 
to express his grateful ackpowledgnients. 
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CHAPTER I. 

« 

TIIE provisions and stores for the expedition having been 
all shippeil on boanl the Congo, and the Dorothy transport, 
and the river being free from the ire, which had blocked it up 
for many days, the t\vt> vessels quitted Deptford on the l6th 
of February, and proceeded to tlie Norc, wnere the Congous 
crew received six months wages in advance; and on the fol¬ 
lowing morning (25th) we weighed and anirhored the same 
evening in the Downs, where Ave were detained until the 
28th by strong westerly winds. On that day, the wind being 
at N.N.W., we put to sea, but returning to S. W. when 
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aibreasl of Plymouth, we were obliged to run into the Sound, 
where we lay for three daj’^s, perfectly sheltered by the 
Breakwater from the violence of a S.W. gale. Here we 
completed the Congo's complement, by receiving two ma¬ 
rines, and entering two seamen, in lieu of as many who had 
deserted at Sheemess the same evening ori which they re¬ 
ceived their advance. 

On the 5th of March, the wind moderating, though still at 
S.W., we put to sea in the hope of being able to beat down 
the Channel; but the return of strong gales forced us into 
Falmouth on the 6tli, from whence we again sailed on the 
9th, with a fine breeze at N. N.E.; this, however, hiiled us 
oh reaching the length of Scilly, and was succeeded by a 
heavy galefrom S.W., with extremely thick and dirty weather, 
such as, at this season, renders the navigation of the English 
channel equally disagreeable and dangerous, and which 
now, by preventing our getting a pilot for Scilly, obliged us to 
run back to Falmouth. In standing in for Scilly, we passed 
the Bishop and Clerk's rocks at the distance of a mile, the 
sea breaking on them in a frightful manner; we also passed 
close to the Wolf rock, on which the sea also broke furi¬ 
ously, but without that roaring noise which gave it its name, 
and which formerly warned seamen of their danger. On en¬ 
quiring at Falmouth, I was assured that, some years since. 
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the fishermen of Cornwall employed all tJieir boats a whole 
summer in conveying stones to fill up the chasm or hole 
that caused this roaring, which, they alleged, frightened the 
fish to a great distance. 

During a tedious detention of eight days at Falmouth, the 
winds fluctuated every moment in iiard squalls, from 
W.S. W. to N. VV., M-ith heavy show'crs of rain, snow, and 
hail; effects ascribable pn)bably to the local situation of this 
harbour, which, being placed nearly at the narrowest part 
of the peninsula of Cornwall, and surrounded by high lands, 
i • f'xposed to tin' vapours from the Allanti(‘, and from the 
I 'liglish and Irish channels ; and these being intercepted and 
condensed by the hills, produce those frequent squalls and 
ipiick succeeding showers. 

Falmouth is a neat, clean town, built entirely of stone 
found on the spot: its market, which is a commodious 
building of Cornish granite, is exceedingly well supplied 
with meat, poultry, butter, eggs, and vegelables. The 

number of meeting-houses iiidicafe the great majority of the 

♦ 

inhabitants to be dissenters. The stranger however is most 
forcibly struck by the strong similarity of features in the 
Falmouth foinales, which consists in plump rounded faces, 
without much expression, but denoting cheerfulness and 
placidity of disposition, while the bloom of their cheeks 
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sufficiently proven that the humidity of the climate is not 
unhealthy. 

The wind at length coming to the north, we weighed 
once more, (19th) and at last cleared the Channel, passing 
Scilly at the distance of 15 leagues. On opening the 
Lizard, vnt suddenly, from a very smooth water, got into 
a heavy swell from N.W., with a cross sea; the swell 
doubtless proceeding from the late westerly gales, and 
the cross sea from the meeting of the tides of the two 
channels at the Land's-end, for as we encreased our distance 
from the land, the waves subsided, and the sea becaim* 
more regular.- 

When abreast of Scilly the wind came to the cast, and 
we now found that the transport rolled so heavily going 
before it, as to be most uncomfortable even to seamen, 
while the Naturalists became most grievously sea-sick ; in 
order to remedy this rolling, as far as was now possible, 
all the lumber stowed in the boats on deck was got out ol‘ 
them ; but this had little effect, the cause being either in 
the ship herself, or in some vice in the stowage ol* the hold, 
we were therefore obliged to submit to this discomfort, by 
which we could neither take our meals, sleep, walk the 
deck, or even sit down to write with any satisfaction. 

The common gull f Larus canus) was the only bird that 
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Hccoinpanicd us from the Clianiicl, and it did not disap¬ 
pear finally until the 23d, when Cape Finisterre, the nearest 
land, was 2(X) miles distant. On the 25th we passed the 
parallel of this cap<’, nearly at the same distance. 

We now shaped a course for the west end of Madeira, 
and a pleasant breeze from the N.E. impelling us forward 
50 to 60 leagues aday, we made that island at day-light on 
the 31st, our approach to it on the preceding days being 
denoted by the wind veering U/ the west, with frc(|uent 
^{jualis and showers of rain, and bv the numbers of loggcr- 
hrad turtles (TcstutJo atnttu) seen asleep on the surface of 
flje sea. One of these animals was taken up by the Congo 
with many clusters of barnacles adhtTing to the shell ; they 
consisted of two species, the JLcpas auatifera, and Lepas man- 
hranacca. The first floating mollusca were ah:o seen on ap¬ 
proaching Madi;ira, and as the scienlilie gentleincn were 
now jirelly ^ell iecoven*d I’rom th(.‘ir sea sickness, and the 
weather wa‘! warm and fair, Eahr<. :iii‘ it’s tl«ermonietcr at 
noon being 63*, the tow-iua was put overboard, and col¬ 
lected some of these animals, all of the Vellela genus. 

Passing ISladeira to the west at ten ie;agues distance, we 
steered for Palma, tvhich, at day-light on the 2<1 of April, was 
in sight; running along its w'esl side at the distance of six 
leagues, we obsen ed the summit of the Caldera mountain 

C 
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patched with snow. In llic afternoon we passed along the 
west side of Ferro, also at. the disUniee of six leagues. 

As far as the Canaries our route had been very barren of 
any event of interest; we saw several vessels, but sjioke none. 
After losing our English gulls, two birds only were seen on the 
day before making Madeira, the one a large bird resembling 
a raven, the other an ash coloured gull. This almost total 
absence of sea birds in the vicinity of IVladeira and the 
Canaries seems the more extraordinary, as it may be sup¬ 
posed that the Dezertas, Salvages, and c>lher rocks would 
afford them umlisturbed breeding places. 

After passing Madeira the winds were generally from 
N.N.E. and N.E., blowing moderately witli fair weather ; 
the days rather hazy, but the nights so bright that not a 
star %vas hid in the heavens. Our route laying to the east¬ 
ward of the islands of Cape Verde, the trade vvind, as we 
approached the coast of Africa, lost its steadiness, veering 
from N.N.E. to N.W. 

On the 5th, in latitude 22“, longitude 19* tiie sea 
being much discoloured, we tried for soundings, but did not 
get bottom with 120 fathoms of line. Cape Cowoeira, the 
nearest point of Africa, was at this time 32 leagues 
distant. The atmosphere extremely liazy, and a large 
flight of fishing-birds w'as seen : both being indications of 
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the vicinity of soundings. Here I may observ e, that should 
this discolouration of the sea at such a disfcince Irom the 
land be a constant circumstance, it may serve to guide 
ships wliicli liavc no means of correcting their reckonings, 
and thereby prevent the shij)MTec*.ks liiat so often happen 
on the coast of the Desart in the vicinity of cape Blanco, 
by their not allowing for the easterly current that seems 
invariably to set quite from the English Channel to the 
Canaries, and the effetet of which we found to be, in that 
distance, e(|ual to one degree and a half of longitude. 

'I’hc towing-net was now become tolerably successful, 
taking up iroin time to time various species of mollusca, 
such as Portuguese men of war, ( Uolotkuria physali^), 
Vellda wutica, (La Marc) Thalis iriiim ata, (ib.) besides some 
testacea, viz. the Ile/ii ianthina, with the living animal; 
many dead shells of the I^autUus sjiira/is, Ac. specimens of 
all which were preserved l)y Mr. Cranch. 

The hololhuria made its first appearance <jn the 4th in- 
sfcint in latitude 24® 13', longitude 18*31', temperature of 
the atmosphere at noon being 68®, of the surl'ace of the sea 
65°. These animals continued more or less abundant until 
past the Cape Verde islands, when they entirely disappear¬ 
ed. The greatest abundance of them was however on the 
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5th and 6th, when nearest to llie coast of Africa, where the 
sea was perfectly covered with them. 

The Congo's decks and sides having bex'ome extremely 
leaky, both from the shrinking of the planks with the heat 
of the weather, and also a|)parcntly from imperfect caulking 
in the seven*, weather while she was building, 1 determined 
to anchor 24 hours in Porto Praya, to caulk her sides, which 
could not be done at sea; and accordingly steered f<ir Bo- 
navista, with a fresh trade at N. E., and the atmosphere very 
hazy during the day, as it usually is near the Cape V^erde 
islands. On the 8th we passed along the east side of Bo- 
navisla, at the distance of four leagues, and at daylight on 
the 9th were at the same distance from the west side of 
Mayo, when w'c steered for Porto Praya, and anchored in 
the road in the forenoon. 

With exception of the mollusca, &c. taken up by the 
towing net, our Naturalists had no subjects to employ them> 
selves on since entering the tropic; a single flying fish, 
(Exoca'tus volitans), the first seen, was found dead on the 
deck the morning of making Bonavista, but neither dolphin, 
bonito, albicore, shark, or tropic bird was yet seen. 
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PORI’O PRAYA. 

In the afternoon I went tni shore, accorajianied by several 
of the gentlenicn, to wait on the Captaiu-g(MH*-ral of the 
islands, who now resided at J^orto Praya. On entering the 
gateway of the town, for gate then* was none, we were con¬ 
ducted by a negro, to a white-washed house, of tolerably 
decent external appearaiu't;, when contrasted with the 
niiserablt^ hoviils that surround it, and on being announced 
by a ragged centiiu^l, were ushered up a ladder into a large 
ajiarlinent, the raflers, floor, and wainscot ol‘ which were as 
rough as they canuj from the sawjht; without paint, or other 
decoration, save some daubed prints of the Virgin and 
Saints. Here we found the General at dinner with a large 
company, among whom wertj half a dozen greasy monks, 
wrapped in frize (the thermometer at 84°), wliose jolly 
figures and cheerful countenances denoted any thing but 
abstinence and penance. I'hc (jcnerars lady, a comely 
European Portuguese, drest a I’Anglaise, was the only 
female at table, and sat on the right hand of her husband. 
Not having had any arrivals from Portugal for four months, 
the General was very inquisitive as to the political appear¬ 
ances in Europe, and as he spoke tolerable French, J was 
able to satisfy him. 
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From hence we were conducted lo the houst' of the Oo- 
vcnior of tin; island, who wt; also feuiul at dinner with his 
wife, several monks, aiul officers. T he lady w'as a iKilf-cnst^ 
and habited a la nci£irsH\ that is, with nothino;butasl\iftaiul 
petticoat, being llu' ojiI.v Ibruale. 1'he (iovernor, who can 
make himself erv well understood in English, immediately 
reque.sled to be emploved in pmeuring the refreshments w’e 
required ; at the same time taking great pains lo ('onvince 
us, that he had no interested motives in offering his services: 
to which, of course, w(‘- gave all due credit. Xeverlhelcss, 
in order to avoid the delay 1 knew he might cause, and 
besides the trifling supj»lies wc requirt'd being of little 
moment, 1 gave him an order for l<)iir bullocks and some 
pumpkins and oranges. Tliis very tlisintcresUul oflicer, who 
wears the uniform aiid has the rank ol* ctdtmel, is however 


one of the most sturdy beggars I (‘ver met with, and com¬ 
menced his attack on our Vdierality, by telling the purwa, 
that his wife desired liim lo ask if lie could stdl her some 
butter; but adding, that he kncwhhiglish officers ne\ (U* sold. 


but only made complhmnf. This broad hint was folkiwcd up 
by wishes for porter, cheese, and [mtatoes; and the example 
of the Governor was followed by his guests ; one oi the of¬ 
ficers modestly asking me to sell him a i>air of old e[)aulcts; 
another wished he could get a cocked hat; a third, a pair of 
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English shoes; a fourth, a puir of gloves; at the same lime 
pulling a pair out of his [)oeket whicli he assured us were 
English ; but achled, with a sigh, that they were not iiis own, 
having borrowed tln'in from a brother ofHccr for the day. 
All these g(uitI(Mnen exj)ressed themselves in very broken 
English, and iiuhu'd there is sean’ely a j)orson in the town 
who does Jiol sj)eak enougii of this languag<; for the pur¬ 
poses of barlering or begging. 

Having taken lea\(; of tlu' Ciovernor, we walktal oxer the 
town, xviiieh is situateil on a kind of jtlaltbrni or table laml. 
nriiri\ pe?-pi'ndienlar on all sides, and fjuite so towards the 
bay. NV’ith th<‘. extrejttioii of hall'a dozen housi;s of the chief 
otlieers, whieli ar(' ])laistt‘r(‘d and whilti-xvashtal, and ol'the 
church, xxdiieh is xvilhout a sj)ire, and e.xternally resembles 
a barn, this capital of the Cape \'(‘rdc islamls consists of 
thriHt rows of hovels, (ronstrueted of stonc's and mud, and 
thatclual with branches of the dale tree, and chiefly inha- 
biti'.d by negroes. 

The fortilicaliotis consist oi' what is hen^ called a fort, but 
which an engineer would be puzzled to describe; and a line, 
facing the bay, of sixteen old iron guns, xvithin a half demo¬ 
lished parapet xx^all. In a sort of bastion of the fort, the 
grave of Captain Evclcigh is distiuguished by a patch of 
pavement of round pebbles. Tliis oflicer, commanding His 
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Majesty’s ship Acleon, was niorLally Avounded in a draAvii 
action with a French friiiatc. On the several hilili platform 
points that surround Ihc hay are also mounted sonic 
^uns, each of these ])osts being guarded by a single negro 
family. From the imjiosing appearance of tlujse, hutlv.ries^ 
it is, donbtle< , that the (lovernor-general expects that all 
A’CsseJs will notify their intention of sailing; nor could I 
refrain from a smile, when, after informing me that this Avas 
a necessary ceremony, even for ships of Avar, he assured me 
that on hoisting a Hag, he Avould immediately make a signal 
to the batteries to let us pass!; perfectly satisfied as I Avas. 
that the vessels might be almost out of sight of the Island 
before a gun could be fired. 

The bay of I’orto Pra^'^a, however, possess(‘s the greatest 
capability of being strongly fortified against shifiping, and 
the town might, by a simple Avail in those jilaces Avherc the 
sides of the platform are not jierpendicular, be siicunid 
from a coup de main, 'fhe tOAvn must however in this case 
be sujiplied Aidth Avatcr from the rain collected in cisterns. 
There arc here no regular Euro[)eau troops, a feiv officers ex¬ 
cepted, and the militia ; one of Avhom may be seen standing 
centinel every ten yards in the town, |)crfecUy in character 
with the fortifications, this corps being composed of the most 
ragged, bare-legged, sans-culottc vagabond-lookingwretches 
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»II shades of colour, from the sM'arthy European Portuguese 
to the Negro of Guinea; and, as if it was delerinincd that 
there should bo no incongruity in any part of the military de¬ 
partment, not one of their muskets in ten Jias a lock, and 
many of* iJic barrels are laslied to the stocks witli rope j'arn.s. 

Eroni the lowji we dcscrendod )\y a zig-xag path to the 
valley on the left, named “ Val do 'J'rinidad/^ over which 
are scattered some clusters of (late trees f JV/a/n'r 
some mimosas, and other s])ontancou' vegetation; but the 
only attempt at cultivation is near the twt) wells,which supply 
the town and shi]>ping, where a negro hut is surrounded by 
a miserable plantation of the cotton shvnh (Gosa'qntnn herba-^ 
cemn). 'J’herc can, however, be no doubt but that the soil 
of this valley wants only Avaterto render it fruitful; and it 
stH'Uis efjiially certain, that Avatm* might be had in suflicient 
(|uantity by digging ^\ells. 'J’Ijc pn.‘si;j>l j>os.sessors of the 
island must howt.‘\cr change' their natures, before this 
or any other improA'ement is (^fl'eetetl. 'fhough a specitrs of 
mimosa groAvs to a large size in the most bumt-up spots, 
and affords a good shade, they seem luncr to have thought 
of planting it in the town, Avhere it Avould be not only orna¬ 
mental, but highly useful in moderating the excessive heal, 
caused by the action of the sun on the terruginous sand. 

T’lic Avells Avc noAV found surrounded by negro washcrAvo- 

D 
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men, wliose state ot* all bat juuUty, and pendant flaccidity 
of bosom, seemed to wake our uutravelled eompanions 
from the dreams they had indulged in of the sable Venuses 
whicli tliev were to find on the banks of the Cont;o. 

111 the afVernoon of tlic 10th we made a more extended 
excursion; quitliiii): the town, we followed the sides and 
summits oi the hills that bound the valh'y of'rrinidad, for 
about thrive miles, when we earner to a iikuui dehi])idateil 
house., hantjing over the preeiiiilous brow of a platform, 
ivliieh Ave learnt Avas one of the tioveriior (ieiieiars eountrv 
residences. /\l tla^ foot of the preeijiice is what here may 
be called a tjarden, f:onlaimn‘> half a do/eii cocoa-nut trees, 
some inanioe, sweet potatoes, cotton shriib.s, Ac. Near this 
AA’e measured a Boa hah, ( Adausonia di^ila/u), Avliose trunk, 
fiAC ieet from the iiiouiid, Avas 21 fet;t in circumference: it 
AA'as noAv AA’itliout leaves, the branches much resembling those 
of the chestnut tree. 

A mile farther, at the liead ol’ a narroAv glen, we found the 
negro liainlet of San Fe!i])pe, eoinposetl ot' a dozen huts. 
'J’h(^ bottom o(* the glen is covered Avith huge stones, evident¬ 
ly tumbled from the lulls that enclose it; and from the foot 
of a vast mass of rock issues a tine spring, Avhich serves to 
nourish a little plantation of fruits and vegetables. A very 
large tamarind tree, groAviiig out of the crevice of a naked 
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rock, and the profusion of fruit on the cocoa-nut, banana, 
and pa]>uu trees, wlicre there is not a foot of soil, prove; 
that, in this climate, water is the graiul principle; of 
vegetation. 

'I’lie negroes wl>o watclnul tin; plantation, and tendeil a 
few cows and sht'cp, rex’cived us with niueh civility, and in 
return wc pureiiased from thein a fine niileh goait uith her 
kid, and all the eggs they had lo dispose of. '(^h<; hut of a 
poor negro slave is not luxuriously furnished ; Avhere there 
are 1‘emales, a j^artition ol’ tin; branches of lla; dale tree cii- 
elusC" a recess for iheir use ; the bedsteads are four up¬ 
right sticks stuck in tiu; clay floor, with Iransva'rse. slicks for 
the bottom, over which is spread a mat or blanket; a solid 
wooden chest, serving also for table and couch, a wooden 
mortar lo pound lh(;ir Indian corn, a pot lo boil it, some 
gourds for holding milk and water, and some wooden 
spoons, form the sum total ol furniture and domestic utensils ; 
the (Inim made out of a logoi’ wood hollowed, ami the rude 
guitar of thr(;e strings, which are seen in every hut, prove 
however that providence every where “ tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb,^’ and that if it permits human slavery, it also 
blunts the feelings ol the slave, not only to the degree of en¬ 
durance,but. even to that of enjoying life under its most for¬ 
bidding form. In witnessing the joyous songs and tiaiices of 
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the negroes, we could scarcely believe that they are subject 
to be momentarily dragged away to receive the lashes com¬ 
manded by a brutal owner, were we not painfully convinced 
by the indelible marks of the, whip on their naked bodies. 

The strictest precautions an^ taken against the evasion 
of slav(js on board foreign vessels that touch here, and ])ar- 
ticularly by not allowing boats of any kind to the inhabi¬ 
tants, the want of which gives to the port tlie appearance 
of a deserted settlement. 

Tlie industrious pursuits of the islanders appear to be 
limited by their absolute wants, being confined to produc¬ 
ing the stock and vegetables for their consumption, manu¬ 
facturing a little sugar also for tiieir own use, and weaving 
the cotton of the island chiefly into sliawls for the women. 

As there is scarcly any thing exported from the island, 
there is no other ingress of money, than w'hat is paid by 
sliips for refreshments, or that which is sent from l^ortugal to 
pay the expenses of the establishment; and this cannot be 
much if all are paid in the same proportion as the Governor, 
who told us tliat his salary was but four dollars a day. Pos¬ 
sessed by a more industrious people, and better governed, 
this island might however be made highly productive of 
colonial objects ; the sugar cane is equal to that of the West. 
Indies, the indigo plant succeeds perfectly, and the dye it 
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afibrds for their cottons is excellent; coffee is also produced 
for consumption, and with common industry the now burnt- 
up vallies might be covered with the cotton-shrub. Two or 
three pitiful siiops, containing the most heterogenous assort¬ 
ment of goods, convey the only appearance of domestic com¬ 
merce ; in them we observed various kinds of English cotton 
goods and iMirthen ware; the other objects, as hats, shoes, 
tS:c. being of Portuguese fabric. 

Towards the sea shoie, where my own observations 
were confined, St. Jago presents the most forbidding ap- 
peurnnc(? of sU^rility, the whole surface denoting the effect 
of some mighty convulsion, whicrh piled matter upon matter 
ill what may be termed a regular confusion. The two 
prominent forms are those of platforms or table lands ge¬ 
nerally cut perpendicular as a wall on one side, and level 
ivith the neighbouring land on the other; and scries of jier- 
fectly conical hillocks diminishing in size by regular gra¬ 
dation. llesides these, vast irregular masses are scattered 
over the interior of the island, forming shapeless mountains, 
and long serrated outlines. The whole of the elevated 
grounds, which I passed over, are covered with loose blocks 
of stone, basalt, lava, and other volcanic products, and the 
beds of the numerous torrents, which were now quite dry, 
shewed a covering of black basaltic sand. With the excep- 
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tion of tlic spring at San Felippo, I did not meet a drop 
of running water, and all tlie annual plants were so burnt 
up as to be reducible to powder between the lingers. The 
only trees seen here ai'e a few inclancludy dales, useful onl}' 
by their branrhes, as th<*ir fruit does not <roinc to perfec¬ 
tion ; and some th: dy scattered mimosas, serving only to 
render the general nakedness more apparent. 'fUc lesser 
vegetation consists of about a dozen shrubs, on whieii, as 
well as the mimosa, the goals browse, and some herbaceous 
plants, particularly a convolvolus, which covers the most 

sandy spots, a solan uni, a lotus, an aloe, Ac. 

✓ 

Professor Smith and Air. Tudoi, who employed the 
whole of our short stay here in a boiaulzing excursion to 
die mountains, describe the interior of tiie island as more 
pleasing than the sea shorfjs. 'J'he vallt;ys, as they ascended 
from the inferior region, being well watered by springs 
forming little brooks, and covered with plantations of fruits 
and vegetables ; the hills well clothed with grass, affording 
pasture to numerous herds of calth; and flocks of sheep. 
The result of Dr. Smith’s botanical researches is thus stated 
by him.* “ The Cape dc Verde islands, though situated 

* It may he necessary to observe, that tliougli Dr. Smith understands and 
speaks the Englisii latijfijagc with great eorreelness, lie, as may be expected in a 
foreigner, docs not write it with equal facility, hence 1 l ave been obliged to 
put the written observations lie has furnished me with into a more correct form 
as to manuoTf the matter being entirely his own. 
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nearly in tlie middle of the northern equinoctial zone, and 
separat<ul only by a distance of 120 leagues from the 
broadest part of Afi*i<ia, in their climate and vegetation 
approach nearer to the temperate^ regions than to the tro- 
pitral. In tlie opposite countries of Senegambia, the rains 
and the hottest season arrive together, and continue during 
the months of May, June, and July. Jn the Cape; Verde 
islands, on the (;ontrarv, the rains do not set in until the 
middle of August, (when Uiey are about to cease in S(;ne- 
gambia,) and continue with intermissions until January or 
I’ll unary. On our arrival at Porto Praya, the dry season 
had therefore commenced two months ; some of the in¬ 
digenous tre(;s and shrubs had just lost their leaves, and a 
t(;w had put forth new ones ; all the pernmial plants were 
in seed, and all the annual nearly (Iried up, the vegetation 
being in the same state as in June and July in the Canary 
islands. 

“ Even in the dry season the amios}>here of the Cape 
V'erdes is extremely humid, for the air being healed over 
the broadest part of Africa, a great capacity for imbibing 
moisture is thereby acquired, and in passing over tlic sea it 
is saturated to the highest j)oint, so that the least diininutioii 
of temperature causes it to deposit abundant vapour Not 
only the highest point of St. Jago, (Pico de San Antonio,) 
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which has about 4500 feet of’ elevation, but also the whole 
central ridge of.hills down to 1400 lect are usually enveloped 
in clouds from 10 o’cloc^k in the morning. This humidity 
clothes tiie hills with thick pasture grass, giving to the 
country a feature entirely unlooked for in so low a latitude 
and of so small an rievalion above the sea. 

“ It is also this moist atmosphere that causes the mean 
temperature of llie island to be so much less than that ol‘ 
Senegarabia. According to Humboldt's new scale of mean 
temperatures, the curve will intersect Ihe latitude of St. 
Jago at Q7° of the centigrade tliennometer, (80° 7' of Faren- 
heit,) which is probably the middle belwt^en the iso-ther- 
mometer of the island and of Senegaiiibia, the latter being 
probably not less than 80^’ centig. (80° oi’ Fahrciihc.if). . On 
the 10th of Af)ril the temperature of the ivell m the valley of 
Trinidad was 25'’ centig. (73° Fahrenheit), the well being 
two or three fathoms deep, and the afflux ot water con¬ 
siderable, as it supplies the whole town. It is probable 
that this is about the mean temperature of the well through¬ 
out the year, and that wc shall not be far wrong in con¬ 
sidering it also as the iso-therm. of the lower parts of the 
island.* 

* On boat! the ship in the bay at 2 o’clock in the sifternoon, the thermometer 
was 70*, while in the town of Porto Praya it was at the same time 84°. 
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** The nature of the vegetation is here, as well as every 
where else, the truest criterion of the climate. Few of the 
undoubtedly indigenous pUints can be called tropical; on the 
contrary, the flora of the island is poor in some families which 
occupy a large portion of tropical vegetation in general; 
such, for instance, as the Comjmitay while it is much richer 
in others chiefly found in temperate climates, as the Lahiata\ 
Few of the plants of the hotter regions of Africa are found 
here; but a much greater number of species similar, or 
allied to, those of the temperate extremities of this continent, 
and of the Canary islands in particular. The number of 
these encrcasc in ascending from the low gitounds to the hills 
of se<xmd magnitude, w'hcn; they arc succeeded partly by 
European and partly by other Canarian plants to the height 
of atXX) feet, which was the greatest elevation I reached.^^ 

“ St. Jago, thougli en joying the genial influence of a tro¬ 
pical sun, seems to be poor in indigenous plants, as is 
indeed usually the case with islands at any considerable dis¬ 
tance from a continent. But though nature is not here 
spontaneously productive, she has adopted every plant, 
which has been brought to the island either by accident or 
design. Thus the most prevalent species are exotic, and 
chiefly introduced from the other Portuguese colonies, par¬ 
ticularly from the Brazils and the Malabar coast. The 

E 
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Jatropha curcas, probably first broiiglit liere for its seeds, 
whicli afford a good oil, forms thickets in the vailics and on 
the sides of the hills; the Anoua inpctala is also common 
in the same wild stale, and in similar situations. The Justicia 

malabarica covers all the fields and bottoms of the vallics. 

• 

The Argemonc mexicana is dispersed in cv(^ry direction; and 

the Cassia occidentalis is scattc'retl amongst the rocks round 

Porto Praya. 'I'hree species of .S'/VAy, the camniemis being 

most abundant (and even more so than in the Canaries) 

% 

and one speck's of Malta, also very prevalent, arc probably 
from America. 

“ 'J'he })rincipal indigenous planls ii. the lower region, are 
a spcc'ies of Mimosa, w hich lhavc named glanditlosa ; a Con- 
volvolns, which is doublful, ami may also be .iVmcrican; 
a Zizyphm res(;mbling the vulgaris. Spcrmacoce verticilata, 
said to be common in the Wc.st Indies and Africa: Momor- 
then sencgalmsis, and Cardiospermmn- hirsutum, both of Sene¬ 
gal, and Lotus jacohaus. In the hilly region some iiuligc- 
nons plants cover large tracts, resembling, by this character 
of aggregation in one place, the vegetation of temperate 
climates. A new species of Pemisetum covers all the hills, 
having no other resemblance to tropical grasses, than its 
height and ramified stems. Among the many Canarian 
plants, I looked long for the family of Euphorbia, so preva- 
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lent in the Canaries; but at the height of about 16*00 feet 
1 at length found the sid(;s of the hills and small vallies co¬ 
vered with large bushes of a Thifmaha^ resembling the/>i.sca- 
toria, but the identity <liffieult to be established. A AVV/er- 
onyhu^ 1 was told, fornied thieliets on the highest mountains, 
but 1 saw only one sterile plant resembling l\\c Marmnlana 
of Madeira. 

“ I have, in the following table,* divided the vegetation of 
Si. Jago into two regions only, and doubt if the [dants of 
the Pico de San Antonio dilVer suthciently to form a third. 
I must lu)wevcr observe, that a two days excursion, in the 
dry season, and in one of the least fertile parts of one island 
only, is by no means sufficient to establish a physical ar¬ 
rangement of tlic flora of the islands iu general, where such 
difference of localiti(’:s exi.st as in the burning peak of Fogo, 
and the w^otuled mountains of the island of San Antonio. 
Indeed, frt)in the lillle J had time to observe, I am convinced 
that a botanist Wviuld have his labour well repaid should he 
give a sufficient time to the examination of the vegetable 
reign of these islands ; nor can 1 help being surprised that 
no one has yet turned his attention towards tJiem.^’ 

With respect to the cultivated vegetables, Dr. Smith ob¬ 
serves, ** Cultivation is only seen in the glens or ravines, 
* Inserted in Profossew’s Smith’s Journal. 
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which are watered by rills from the mountains. In the 
upper and wider part of the valley of Trinidad, we first met 
with plantations of Indian corn, cassava, sugar cane. Arum 
esculentum^ and pine apples. Cotton and indigo had also 
been formerly planted in some spots of the valley, but being 
neglected, a few plants run wild are now only to be seen. 
On the sides of the brooks grow luxuriantly the fig, lemon, 
orange, papaw, (Anonn triloba^) custanl apple, (Anona 
qfricamji) the tamarind, guava, pluintain, and banana, 
(Casun fistula,) and prickly pear (Cactus ajmntia). Near 
one of country houses we saw sonic Ailant/ius ^landulosa 
Ximenia americ.ann, and a few grape vines. Besides the date 
palm, which grows in abundance in the sands near Porto 
Praya, some tall cocoa palms are scattered here and there, 
and bear ripe fruit at tlic elevation of 800 feet above the sea. 
A single ptdmyra (Borassus jlahelliformis) was seen. 

On some spots of the elevated grassy hills, roots and 
vegetables are cultivated with great success; we saw no 
traces of other Cerealia than Indian com, but were told that 
Wheat succeeds perfectly when sown in the dry plains in the 
rainy season, as does rice in the lowest and wettest grounds; 
but the islands being supplied with com from America, in 
return for their salt and mules, the indolent inhabitants do 
not think of cultivating cither. The inhabitants we con- 
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versed with were entirely ignorant of any tree affording dra¬ 
gon's blood, though the Dracana draco is said to be found 
in these islands, as well as Madeira and the Canaries. 

The deep valley of St. Domingo, on the cast side of the 
island, which we saw beneath us from the mountains, and 
that of Ribcira on the south-west side, we were assured 
arc better watered, more fertile, and more extensively cul¬ 
tivated than that of Trinidad." 

pr. Smith remarks of the geological features of tlic island, 
that “ the Cape Verdes, like all the African Atlantic islands, 
arc of sub-marine volcanic origin, and mostly of the ba¬ 
saltic formation. )'"ew of them seem to have had super- 
marine eruj)tions, and perhaps the cone of Fogo, which 
rises above 7000 feet, and still smokes, is the only one. 
The forms of the four high north-western islands, and of 
Brava, as represented in the charts, lead to the belief that 
they do not difter essentially m structure from the basaltic 
mountains of St. Jago, and it is probable that Mayo is 
similar to the inferior region of the latter island. 

“ The south-east and south coasts of St. Jago are sur¬ 
rounded by steep and often perpendicular rocky cliffs of a 
few fathoms in height, from which the land rises towards 
the mountains, in a generally flat surface, with a few 
hills covered by loose fragments and furrowed with ravines. 
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“ The valley of Trinidad, the largest and deepest ravine 
ill the south side of the island, eommeuccs at the sandy 
beach of Porto Praya, and runs S. S.W. and N.N.E., with 
its iijiper extremity bent to the E. N.E. until it is lost 
in sloping hills. It is generally covered with volcanic 
fragments. 

“ The central ridge of hills follows nearly the largest 
diameter of the island from S.E. to N.W., but nearest to 
the eastern coast, with slo[)ing sides to the west, and having 
many steep basaltic rocks, anrl well watered vallics or 
ravines to the cast. Tlic peak of St. Antonio rises above 
tlie otlier mountains in an oblique, conical, shaip-pointed 
form, to the height of about 4500 feet. 

“ The sea rocks round Porto Praya exjiose five strata to 
view; 1 st, or loivest, a conglomerate passing into pumice tufa; 
2d, pumice ; 3d, a tliin layer of porous basalt; 4th, columnar 
basalt; and 5th, or uppermost, a basalt-likc substanccy 
which from its conccntrical and globular forms, seems 
to have been in a semifluid state. Farther inland, the 
basaltic strata sometimes contain olivin and angife, and more 
rarely amphibok. About a league up the valley, on its 
western border, are huge rocks, which cause a bending in 
its direction, and which are composed of a deep red quartz^ 
with crystals of feltspar ; about two leagues up are found 
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loose mjisscs of lava, the cells sometimes empty, sometimes 
filled with crystals of mesoti/pe. To the west, I obsta-ved at 
some distance a discoloured appearance, not unlike a lava 
stream, and not far distant from some conical hills, in the 
direction of tlie Peak of Fogo; but the stinlcfl time did not 
admit of examining if these were the vestiges of an eruption. 
In two or three ()laces 1 met l)eds of a compact felspar, 
mostly decom[)ose(l into a white earth. J was also told of a 
bed of shells among sonu? hills, not far distant from the place 
named Toara^ but which the same reason prcvenU;dme from 
verifying.” 

'I’he island ai)pears to be scantily supplied with birds, 
cither as to species or numbers; those seen w(?re three spe¬ 
cies of falco : the first a fishing eagle, common at l^orto 
Praya ; the second ash-coloured, of a large size, seen only on 

• 

shore; and the third, which was shot on shore, nearly 
resembled the sparrow-hawk. The small birds, of which 
specimens were 'hot, were a fine king lisher ( Alc' tlo j, very 
common ; the common swift ( H 'minda apus;) a sparrow’ 
iliflcring little from the European house sparrow; a bird 
resembling the lark ; and a very small warbler, the only 
one that appeared to liave any song. Some covies of 
(iuinea fowl were seen, but too shy to be shot at; and 
the common quail was also seen. The greater tropic bird. 
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(Phaeton etherus) breeds in the crevices of the elevated 
rocks near the shores, but was not at this time numerous. 

Fish arc tolerably abundant in the bay, and the seine may 
be hauled with good success, either in a sandy cove on the 

west side of the east point of the bay, or on the beach west 

* 

of the town; the latter appearing preferable, the fonner 
being subject to a sudden rise of surf, when the sea breeze 
blows fresh. Of nine species of fish which we took, three 
only were familiar to us, viz. a young white shark, (Squalus 
carcharias) barracoota, or barracuda and grey mullet. The 
others we were prevented from examining by a mistake of 
the cabin steward, who (supposing they were selectetl and 
put by for the purpose) caused these specimens to be drest 
for dinner. Although the most rigid catholics, the inhabi¬ 
tants seem to make fish a very small portion of their ge¬ 
neral food, a single boat alone going out to fish in deep 
water; and the few fish we observed on shore were taken 
as wc understood by hook and line from the rocks. The 
Governor, however, on learning that we had hauled the 
seine tvith success, let us know that it was customary to pay 
him the compliment of a dish of fish, which through 
ignorance we had omitted. Of crustaceous fish, we only 
took a prawn four inches long, a few small crabs among the 
rocks, and a species of land crab, 'fhe testaceous mollusca 
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collected among the rocks were not iiumcrouis, consisting of 
patella f buccina, turhoy trocliii, and dead shells of cones. Two 
species of sea egg (echinus) vrere also found on the rocks. 

The insects seen (besides tlie common fly of a small sixe, 
and neither nnmerous nor troublesome,) were several kinds 
ot" grasshopj)ers (grtflli)y tliree or four s]>ccies of coleopterous 
insects, among which Avas. a small beetle ( Hcarahecus) y and 
some moths and butterflies. • "^nie only rejjlilc seen w'as the 
common stone lixard. 

Porto Praya has been so often visileil by our navigators, 
that it luuyjfe supposed they have left littlcf room for new 
nautical observations ; the directions for knowing the bav 
are indeed so minute and various, as to confuse rather than 
assist a stranger; it seems hoAvever to have been forgotten, 
that one marked and proiuineiit feature is a better guide 
than a number of trivial appearances, Avhich may change 
with the position of the observer. 

It seems to me to be quite sufticient to inform the naviga¬ 
tor, that the S.E. j)oinL of the island is seen as a very long 
and very Ioav point in coining from the north or south ; that 
to the Avest of this point, three or four miles, is a bay with a 
broAvn sandy beach, a building, and a grove of date (not 
cocoa-nut)* trees ; that tins first bay must not be niis- 

* Tills mistalce is made in all the directions for Porto Praya that I have seen; 
the trees are however suflicicutly diftereut in upjK'atauce, to render the cor¬ 
rection proper.- • 


F 
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Uiken for that of Porto Praya, as its cast point is surrounded 
by rocks that do not ahpai/s break : that ailcr passing tliis 
bay you may keep along shore towards Porto Praya within 
1" mile, or in 10 fathoms. This last bay is first distinguished 
by a battery of earth or brown stones on its west point, off 
which tlie sea a/watfs breaks to some distance. In standing 
on, round the east point of the bay, (which is safe, and 
should be rounded in seven .or eight fathoms, or witliiii a 
cable's length,) the brown sandy beach opens, on which is 
first seen a house or shed, then a grove of date (not cocoa- 
nut) trees, and •shortly after the fort itself. 

With respect to anchorage, it may be proper to observe 
tliat a large ship should lay well out, and near the east shore, 
in order to ensure her weathering the west point of the 
bay, should the wind be light, or far to the east, as is often 
the case. The best birth I conceive to be with the flag-staff 
of the fort N.W. by W., the east point of the bay E.S.R. 
and the S.W. point W.S.W. in seven or eight fathoms. 
The ground is coarse sand and gravel, that does not hold 
well; consequently it rc(|uires a good scope of cable to bring 

the sliip up in a fresh sea breeze. It is also advisable to 

• « 

drop a kedge anchor to the west to steady the ship, and 
keep the bower anchor clear, when at times in tlie forenoon 
the wind is light from the west. 

There is always some surf on the beach, so that it is 
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proper to have grapnels in the boats going on shore. When 
the surf is high, there is a good landing place at a rock east 
of the town, where a path-way is seen. It is also very 
necessary to be cautious in carrying sail in boats, the puffs 
of wind from the high lands being very dangerous, as we 
experienced by the oversetting of the gig, by wliich Lieu¬ 
tenant Hawkey was nearly drowned. Two other boats 
w^erc also nearly k)st in the surf, by which unlucky ac¬ 
cidents my own watch and four others were totally' spoil¬ 
ed, causing, in our situation, a very serious and irremedia¬ 
ble evil. 

Refreshments for a ship’s crew arc by no means to bi; 
proc'ured at Porto Praya on reasonable terms; for lean 
bullo('ks of 2501b. weight they at this time expected 40 
dollars ; for long-haired Afncan sheep, 4 dollars each ; 
milch goats, 2 to 3 dollars; pigs of 50lb. (a long-legged and 
long-sided breed), 3 dollars; large turki* s, 2dollar each ; 
small long-legged fowls, 6 for, a dollar. A few Muscovy 
ducks were seen in the country, but no geese. For bullocks 
or sheep, bills or cash arc alone taken ; but all other stock, 
as well as fruit and vegetables, which usually belong to ne¬ 
groes, may be most advantageously procured in exchange 
for any articles of wearing apparel, or for blankets. Monkeys 
are offered for sale by every negro, and unless a prohibi- 
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lion is issued, the seamen will always fill a ship with these 
mischievous animals. The only species here is the green 
monkey (Cercojnthecus sabam). . 



CHAPTER II. 


Passage from Porto Praya to the Mouth of the Zaire. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Having completed the Congo's caulking in the evening 
of the 10th, I should have quitted Porto Praya the following 
morning, but it being Holy Thursday, conseipiently a great 
festival with Catholics, all the free inhabitants, drest in their 
best attire, were occupied the whole day in church ceremo¬ 
nies, which not permitting them to attend to worldly 
concerns, we could not get our business settled on shore, 
and were therefore obliged to defer saihng until the next day, 
in the afternoon of which we again got to sea. 

In coinplimcnt to the religion of the place, vre this morn¬ 
ing, it being Good Friday, hoisted the colours half-mast, tlie 
fort having done so, and the Portuguese vessels putting them¬ 
selves in mouniing by topping their yards up and down. 

At sun set the Peak of Fogo was seen nineteen leagues 
distant. 

A moderate trade-wind between N. E. and E. N. E. conti¬ 
nued until the 18th, when in latitude Ti®, longitude 18® W., 
welost it, and got into the region of light variable breezes and 
very sultry Aveather, the thermometer rising in the afternoon 
to 82® and 84®; the temperature of the sea being 80® and 81®; 
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(luring the nights c(^nstant faint lightning without thunder. 
Many porpoises (Delphinus phocem), flying fish, and 
tropic birds were now seen, and a swallow rested on the 
yards w-hen 250 miles distant from the laud. From 
the I5th to the lOth tlu; sea represented a continual succes¬ 
sion or riplings, and on trying the current with a boat, 
it was found to set to the S. E, at the rate ofof a mile an 
hour, nearly agreeing with our chronometers. 

I’hc towing net, which Avas kept constantly overboard,gave 
us for the first time on the 18th, great numbers of perfect¬ 
ly diaphanous Crustacea, resembling insects of glass ; they 
Avcrc of four different species, and considen'd by Dr. Smith, 
as belonging to the genus ScyUurus. (La Marc,* p.l,)6'.) We 
also Look a small squalus, of a species new to us, and Avhicli 
from the form of its teeth may be named Squalus sei'rata. 

On the 19 th the first deluge of rain AVas (jxperienced in a 
heavy squall from N. E., and Avas the commencement of that 
succession of s(|ualis, calms, and rains, which Avould seem 
to be entailed as an everlasting curse.on this region of the 
Atlantic : in consequence of Avhich, from this time till we 
passed the meridian of Cape Palmas, our pnjgrcss was ex¬ 
ceedingly sloAv, ncA’^er exceeding 40 miles a day, and some¬ 
times making no progress at all. The winds, when there 

* Siinilar Crustacea were taken during the rest of the passage.in greater or less 
numbers until we made the continent of Africa. 
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\verc an}’, were between E. N. E. and S. W., but mostly 
southerly. Our only uniusenient now was the taking of 
sharks, all of the Avhite species (carcharias), except one of 
the blue (glaitcus), and the only one seen during the pas¬ 
sage ; the largest of the former was a male, ten feet long, 
the latter a female impregnated, seven feet long; .she was 
unattended eithtjr by pilot-fish or sucking-fish, while the 
white sharks had many of both accompanying or at¬ 
tached to liicm. It was observed of the pilot-fish (Gasio- 
nmteny iluclor), that they took especial care to keep out 
of ihc wav of the shark’s mouth, generally jdaying over 
t!u; hinder part of his head. T’he shark was also observed 
to lift the head above! water and seize objects tloating,,with¬ 
out any change of jiosition. One shark was seen to leap 
out of the water and seize a small albicore while it was itself 
in pursuit of a tlying-lish. 

I’he first bonitos (Scomber iwlamis) were seen on the ?5th, 
ill latitude 5® 5S-, and many cavally or shipjack sported 
after showers of rain, while flocks of tropic and other ocea¬ 
nic birds hovered over the ri[)lings they causetl, in order to 
seize the flying fish frightened from their element. 

On the iJbth, in latitude 6° If)', longitude l.i" 45', the tem¬ 
perature of the sea at the dcjith of 220 feel was 0*4", that of 
the surface being 80^', and of the air 81®. 

O 
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Since the comniencemeiit of the rains every additional 
precaution was taken to guard against the effects of the 
damp sultry weather on the people; they were never 
exposed to the rain when it could be avoided, and when 
unavoidably wetted, they were obliged to put on dry clothes 
as soon as possible, occasionally receiving a small glass of 
spirits when shifted. The humidity of the air between 
decks was dried up by frequent fires, and the bedding often 
aired. The large quantity of water 1 had shipped in 
the river enabled me to afford a proportion for washing the 
people's clothes twice a week, until now, when the rain 
water saved by the awnings was put by for the purpose. 

From the very commencement of the voyage, I had much 
difficulty in forcing the observance of general regulations for 
cleanliness, and the consequent preservation of health on the 
transport’s crew; for the master and mates, like the genera¬ 
lity of merchant seamen, considering all such regulations as 
useless, took no steps to enforce them, nor could 1 even get 
the hammocks brought on deck after our arrival in the 
warm latitudes, until 1 had recourse to coercion, and the 
punishment at the gangway of one of the most refractory 
of the crew, which effectually broke up the confederacy 
that seemed to have been formed to resist all my orders on 
this subject. 
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The currents, from leaving Porto Praya until in latitude 
6°, longitude 15®, set to the south andS.E.; they then 
changed to the N. E. and E. N. E., with various degrees of 
velocity, from 8 to 40 miles a day, and retained this direc¬ 
tion until we made Prince's Island. 

The winds until the 5th of May, when wc crossed the 
meridian of Cape Palmas, at tliQ distance of 15 leagues 
from that Cape, were very light and variable, between south 
and S. W. The greatest heal of the atmosphere was 85* in 
a clear calm at 3 P. M., and the least 74“ after heavy rain; 
the rain water as it fell being at 75*. The various trials ol' 
the temperature of tlie sea gave between 81“ and 8'?“ at the 
surface, and 63" to 64" at the depth of 200 fathoms. A large 
shoal of the bottle-nose porpoise or dolphin of naturalists, 
(Dciphintts delphis) was seen : llocks of tropic birds, and a 
few men-of-war birds (Pelicanns mpulu ) now also accoraj)jj- 
iiied our course. It was observed thnt the former bird 
fishes in the manner of tlic gull, Hying low, and seizing 
its prey only at the surface, and often sitting on the ualer; 
while the man-of-war bird soars very high, hovers on the 
wing like the kite, and darts perpendicularly on its prey, 
diving after, and carrying away, the largest flying-fish into 
the air. 

After passing Cape Palmas, the light southerly air was 
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succeeded by moderate breezes from S. S. W. and 8. W. 
with which we stood close hauled across the Gulf of Guinai; 
but the strong N. E. currents prevented our making any 
southing. The weather, in (Tossing the Gulf, was always 
extremely cloudy, with frequent drops of rain, and much 
less sultry, the thermometer varying iKitween 8(f and 78°. 

May Gtli. Until this time the Naturalists were obliged to 
ccnitent themselves with the small animals the towing net 
afforded thiun, but they were now gratified l)y the cajilure of 
albicore and bonito, many of both being taken by the 
grains and hook. 'Fhe most apparent distinctive characters 
of these tw'o species of the Scomber are the following. 'I’hc 
albicore (Scomber thi/inius) has 14 rays in the tirst dorsal 
fin, 8 small false fins on the back, and the same number on 
the under side; tlic dorsal, anal, and false fins are strongly 
tinged with orange, the under part of* the sides of tlu' fish 
marked wdth transverse whitish stripes, the palate studded 
with boney points, 'riie foremost dorsal fin of the bonito 
(Sc. pelamis) has IG rays, the false fins arc eight on the 
back, and only seven beneath. These fins liave no orange 
tinge ; the under sides are marked longitudinally with four 
black stripes, and the palate is ciuite smcmtli. 

If the esteemed timny«fish of the Mediterranean and the 
albicore of the Atlantic he the same species, there seems ta 
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be an enormous difFerenec in llieir sizes. The tiinny- 
iish arriving at the weight of 8 to VZ cwt. while the largest 
albicorc 1 have over seen taken in the Atlantic: weighed but 
KiOlbs. and the most c;oninion weight was between 30 and 
40lbs. and those latter were evidently full grown lish. 

Oil the ] J th we had full moon, and the same day and the 
next, such ht:avy rains fell, that I feared the wet season had 
alrt:ady set in to the north of the line, we being on this day 
in N. and K. By a rain guage made on board, we 
found that, on the morning of the: 12th, between 1 and 
4 o’cloc'k, the water that fell Ironi the heavens was c:qual to 
inches. On this day died Joseph Burgess, seaman, of 
the Congo ; on opening him, his dc:ath was found to have 
bcuai occasioned by a disease of the heart caused by the 
ancient rupture of a blood vessel. 

'I'hough the rains lasted but two days, seven of the trans¬ 
port’s crew' were already attacked by fevtTs, more or less 
serious, all of wdiich were to be traced to their sleeping on 
the wet decks, tind to the neglect of changing themselves 
after being exposed to the rain during the day. The almost 
inevitable bad consccpienccs of carelessness in these res¬ 
pects, may be estimated by the stale of the theriuoinctcr at 
night in various parts of the ship. In the space called 
between deck, where the people slept, it tvas 88®, in my 
cabin 79" or 80®. On deck 73" to 77°. The great evapo- 
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ration from the decks, &c. after rain, being ibund to lower 
the thermometer a degree or more below the temperature 
of the rain in falling. With respect to my own people, I 
obliged them to wear flannel next their skin, in addition to 
the other j)recautionary regulations ; and the g<jod effect of 
these ])recautions was fully evinced in the continued good 
health of the crew, one or two only (and these were proved 
to have neglected tliem) being slightly attaked with symp¬ 
toms of fever, which gave w^ay by immediate bleeding, and 
gentle cathartics. 

May 14. The bird named booby (Pelecanm sula) now fre¬ 
quently settled on the yards in the dusk of the evening, and 
two of them were taken ; the external characters of these 
birds seem by no means to authorise their being placed in 
the genus of Pelican. Of the two individuals now taken, the 
largest measured 18 inches from the point of the bill to the 
extremity of the tail, and weighed seven ounces; the 
plumage a rusty brown, de<5pest and rather glossy on the 
upper side of the wing quill feathers, the crowm of the head 
only being of a dove colour, lightest towards the forehead. 
The upper sides of the wing fjuill feathers black, the under 
side a dirty white; the bill conical, slightly curved ; the 
nostrils very open, being tw’o wide longitudinal slits on the 
asides of, and about the middle of the upper mandible ; the 
eye a dark browm aj)proaching to black, surrounded by a 
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circle of minute white feathers ; three toes liill webbed, the 
fourth toe behind very small, and quite free ; bill and legs 
black. This specimen on examination proved to be a full 
grown male. 

The second specimen, which was found to be a young 
female, was somewhat less than the first; the dove colour 
on the crown of the head was deeper, nearly mixing with 
th(; general brown ; and the circle of minute feathers round 
the eye was black ; it difiered in no other respects from the 
male. 'These birds were observed generally in pairs; they 
tly close to the water Avith the neck stretched out and the 
tail spread. 

On the Kith, at day-light. Prince's island was in siglit, 
bearing S.E. 12 or 14 leagues ; our approach to it the pre¬ 
ceding day having been denoted by great numbers of fish¬ 
ing birds, apparently different species of gulls. 

Tlie swarms of albicore round the shi]> were ifoAV such 
as almost to justify the hyperbole of their obstructing the 
ship's way ; and twenty' a day was the usual success of our 
fishery with hook and line, the flying-fish found within them 
serving as bait. The proportion of bonito api>cared to be 
small, not one being taken to lO albicores. The flying fish, 
in endeavouring to escape from their cruel enemies, 
skimmed the surface like flights of birds, and it was ob- 
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served, that when they rose in the direction of the wind, 
they could reach a considerable distance, but when against 
the wind, they dropfied again almost immediately ; when 
the rise was in an oblique direction to the wind, they some- 
times described a considerable ciirve, until they got before 
the wind, and this without any assistance from the wings, 
the only movement of these members being at the moment 
of their quitting the water, when they had for a few instants 
a quick fluttering motion. Four diftcrent species of these 
fish were taken. 

After passing Cape Palmas and entering the Gulf of 
Guinea, the sea appeared of a whitish colour, growing more 
so until making Prince’s island, and ils himinousity also 
ciicreasing, so that at night the ship seemed to be sailing 
in a sea of milk. In order to discover the cause of these 
appearances, a bag of bunting, the mouth extended by 
a hoop, was kept overboard, and in it were collected 
vast numbers of animals of various kinds, partiimlarly 
pellucid SaipfCy with innumerable little crustaceous animals 
of the Scyllnt'us genus attaciied to them, to which I think 
the whitish colour of tlie water may be principally ascribed. 
Of Ca»ccr5, wc reckoned 13 different species, eight having 
the shape of crabs, and five that of shrimps, and none more 
than a quarter of an inch in length; among them the Cancer 
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fulgtns was consj)icuous. In another species (when [)iit into 
the microscope by candle li,i?hl), the luminous property 
was observ<ul to be in the brain, whicl», when the animal 
was at rest, resembled a most brilliant amethyst about the 
si/e of a large pin’s head, and from which, when it moved, 
darted Hashes of a brilliant silvery ligiil. Heroes, beautiful 
holothurias, and various gelatinous animals were also taken 
up in great numbers. Iiuieed the, (iidf of Guinea appears 
to be a most prolific region in these sort of animals ; and 1 
have no doiibt but the marine entomologist would here be 
abk‘ to add immenstdy to this branch of‘ natural history. 
As it was found impossible to preserve the far greater 
number of. these animals by reason of their delicate orga¬ 
nization, the spirit <if wine dissolving some, and extracting 
the colours of others, and as most <ifthcm require the aid 
of a microscope to describe them, a great portion of them 
were lost on us,‘’romthc want of a person cither to <lcscribft 
or draw them from that instrument. 

Light baffling winds from south to S.W. kept us in sight 
of Prince’s island until the 18th, when a hard s(|uall from 
the S.E. brought to our view that of St. Thomas, which at ^ 
day-light on th(^ 19th bore S. by \V., distant 19 leagues. We 
were again plagued with light winds for two days off this 
island, when another squall from the S.E. ran us clear of 

11 
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it to the west; but the wind soon returning to south, and 

* 

blowing fresh, wc were unable to weather it, aiul I tiiought 
it advisable to stand ofi'to the W. S. VV. in tlie hope; of making 
southing; accordingly we crossed the line in this ttourse 
on tlie 23(1, and in the meridian of 4 -l* J i. 

From the time of our making St. Thomas, wc experienced 
a current setting to the VV. N. VV., cncrcasing in velocity as 
we went to the M'estward, until on the line it set 33 miles in 
J24 hours. Finding we‘made little southing, the wind still 
hanging obstinately at south, 'w^e tacked on the 24th to llic 
ea.stward, and on the 27th passed to the south of St. Thomas,, 
within .5 leagmjs, our latitude being ()“ 17^ S., so that we had 
gained but 45 miles southing in C«days, owing to the strong 
northerly currents, although in this track iluj latest chart of 
the Atlantic marks a strong southerly current. 

While in sight of the two islands above mentioned, the 
weather was so very cloudy that wc; could see little 
more than their outlines. 'Towards the south end of 
Prince’s island arc two whitish ravines; but whether this 
colour is from the nature of the ground, or from the excre¬ 
ment of birds (of which there are immense numbers round 
the island) we could not ascertain. St. Thomas, which we 
approached within 7 or 8 miles, appears to be wooded up 
to the summit of what is rather improperly called the Peak 
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of St. Anna, being little conical, but rather a round topped 
mountain, of the probable elevation of 7 or 8000 feet, with 
a gap in the summit. Off the Jiorth end, the rock or islet 
named Aio/to (lacada (significant 1. sup])ose of its being co¬ 
vered with the dung of birds), leaves a considerable open 
space between it and the main island. 

» • 

Our <;hronomett;rs gave the longitinie of the north end of 
Prince's island 7"; the variation, by the mean of many 
observations, 21*22'W. The same watcdi makes the N. W. 
p«)iiit «)f St. Thomas in (>*31', and Uolle's island, at the 
south end, in (>‘*44'; the variation at this end of the island 
22“ 7'. ■ • 

The winds now came more westerly, but Avere at the 
same time so light, that our pr(»gress was most tiresomely 
slow; I therefore determined lo make the continent, in 
the hope of finding land and sea breeijes in shore ; and ac¬ 
cordingly we fi*st saw it on the morning of pil of June, 
and at noon were three leagues off short; in K) iiithoms, 
latitude observed 2® 10'S,; the land very low ami entirely 
covered Avith Avood. 

The atmosphere for the tAvo days befon; making the land, 
had become so saturated Avith moisture, that the hygrome¬ 
ter at noon marked 5®, and the tlicrmometcr stood at 71®* 
-At 7 o'clock in tiie evening a dew, little loss penetrating 
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than rain, began to fall, and continued llit? wliole night, 
with so sensible a degree of cold, that instead of melting 
unclcr an equinoctial sun in the lightest chjathiug, as 
our gentlemen ex[)ected, ihey were glad to resume their 
Avoolens. 

The albicores which had accora|)anied us in vast shoals to 
the edge of soundings, and \vere taktui in such numbers, 
that besides being consumed fresh to satiety, the crews of 
both vessels pickled and salted several Ivarrcls, now entirely 
disappeared, and with them the sea birils; the white colour 
of the water changed to the oceanic blue before we struck 
soundings, the marine ahinials much decreased, and the sea 
lost a great portion of its luminosity. 

From the .‘Id to the 8th we were plagued with light airs, 
veering towards miflnighl to the west as far as S. W., and 
liaving for an hour or two sutlicient strength to send the 
ship two or three miles an hour, then again tlying away to 
light airs, which in the morning veered to south and S.jS.E. ; 
these variations toeing the only signs of the mutual re-action 
of the land and sea on the atmosphere; and indeed we ex¬ 
perienced similar variations morning and evening since- 
making Prince's island. 

The nature of this part of the ('oast is doubtless the cause 
of the want of more marked alternate breezes from the land 
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and sea: Iicre tlic land is very lov/, and entirely overgrown 
with wood, which causes the atinosjDhcTC over it to preserve 
ii<*.arly an equal temperature day and night; this temperature 
by reason of. the great cvai)oratioii frojii the wood (which, 
as I befon* observed, saturates thcatmosjdiere with moisture), 
seems even for the greater part of the 34 liours somewhat less 
than tlmt of the sea; and lienee tlielight breczesthat blow from 
the land, or between south and S. E. for J 8 hours of the 24, or 
from six o’clock in tlie morning until midnight, wJicn tlie 
i:v aporalion having ceased for some hours over the laud, the 
temperature becomes a little higher than that of the sea, and 
produces a short and weak breeze from the latter. 

'I’lui genend range of the thermometer w'hile in w’ith the 
land was at (i A. M. 71‘'.; at 2 P. \I. 73“.; at <) P. ISf. 70“.; 
the temperature of the sea at 2 P. M. 72". The hygrometer 
varied during the day from o’ to 

The dredge was j)ut over board, and brought, up two or 
three species of echini^ some small cancri, bits of coral, &c. 
While in soundings no fish were seen, nor any birds except 
an occasional solitary Irtipic bird or pair of boobies. 

'I’he longitu<ie of the coast in the latitude of 2" 10' S. our 
chronometers make 9® 40', and by o and 2> .0" 51'. The 
bank of soundings stretches off about 10 leagues from the 
land, deepening regularly as follows. 
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Fatlioms. 

About 9 miles of!’ shore, J6, oozy sand. 

18 ditto, 30, brown sand. 

24 ditto, 47, ditto and broken .slielis. 

28 ditto, 07, ditto. 

30 ditto, no bottom at 120. 

Although we took every ‘advantage of tlie variations 
ol’ the wind, to stand off and in shore, the lightness of 
'the breezes, and a dailv current of fifteen miles to tlic 
north and N. N. E. permitting us barely to hold our 
ground, I determined again to stand off out of soundings, 
in the hojie of losing the current and getting iVeshcr breezes. 

4 

In both respects I was, Imwevor, disapjiointed ; ff>r though 
the current became more westerly as we went offshore, its 
velocity encreased at the same time to .30 and 40 miles a day. 
The winds still remaining very light in the morning from 
S.S. E., and from S.S.W. in the evening, while the trans¬ 
port being extremely leewardly,and both she and the Congo 

% 

sailing very badly in light winds, our progress was slower 

than ever. Iii^this choice of difficulties I again stood in for 

the land, hoping, that as we were now past the low land to 

* 

the north of Loango, we should meet more regular land and 
sea breezes. Wc in consequence made the land on the 18th 

« 

in 3° 24'; thus having gained but 75 miles southing in 
15 days, by working out of soundings. 
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In this iiKist tedious fortiiiglit we found little to amuse us ; 
birds and fishes seemed to havt; forsaken this region; 
a single swallow or martin being the only one of the former 
s(?en ; the towing net, however, again aft’orded us abundance 
of marine animals, amongst M hich were many of the paper 
nautilus (Ar^onauta sulcataJ, with the living animals, which, 
in contradiction to the opinion of the French nalurulisis, 
proved to be perfect Octopi* Wluai forty leagiujs from the 
land, sc\ eral floating patches of reeds and trees passed us, 
j)roving, if our chronometers had not shewn it, the existence 
of a stro!ig w(?stern currc'iit. The day we made the land a 
dead albatross ( Diomedea c.i ulaiis was pickctl u[) tloating in 
a putrid state.;; which see'ins to shew that these birds wander 
farther towards the; t;r}uatorthan is generally supposed. The 
same day a whale (apparentl y a species of the Phi/seter, having 
large humps behind the bae'k fin), sirue;k our rudder with his 
tail in rising,, and one e>i‘ these lish rose, directly under the; 
Congo; and, according to tlie (;xpre;ssion of those on bejard 
her, lifted her alme)st out of the water. Tlicse animals 
indeed were now extremely numerous. 

This day a vessel Avas seen for the first time since leaving 
Porto Praya; from her warlike appeai’ance and superior 

• L’animnl qui furme cette coquille ne peut Hre un pouipe La Marc, Aiu_ 
inaux sans Vert^bres, p. 99 . 
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sailing, she was at lirsl supposed to be a ship of war ; 
!)ut on approaching ns she hoisted English merchant ct)lours, 
and keeping hall-gun sliot to windwanl, we were unable to 
speak her; nor did she seem to have any desire to com- 
niunicale >vith us. 'J’his circumstance, together with 
her a])parent force and preparation for defence, having 18 
guns run out of her between-tlcek |)orts, with the tonipioiis 
out, left little doubt of her being employed in a forced and 
illicit slave trade. 1 ler anchor a-cock-bill, and her tacking 
with tlio variations of the wind, proved her to be working 
along shore to the south. 

The land and sea breezes, though now more n‘gular as to 
iim<‘, (the Ibrux'r .setting in about four in the inonung 
froiii N.E. to S.E., and the latter from two to four in the 
t‘v(Miing fioiii S. VV.) were si> faint and of so short duration, 
that nejlhcr aftbrded us a run of more than ten miles, while 
the current setting one mile an hour to the north, we re¬ 
mained in sight of Mayumba bay until the i^4th, anchoring 
whenever we found we lost ground. 

The land to the north of this hay presents an undulating 
line. Cape Mayiimba being the highest point, and forming 
a little hummock. Point Matooly, the south point of the 
bay, also forming a hummock, descending gradually to the 
south into a line of low even land. The bight of the bay 
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is also low land, with a saddle liillock in the centre of the 
Imck ground. The whole of lliis land is covered with wood, 
but is j)rovcd to be iiihabitctl by the numerous lires seen 
on the shore, and which were probably intended as signals 
for us to land. 

We now, w'hile at anchor on a sandy bottom, took a 
good number of fish of tlie Sparus genus, naincul by the 
seamen sea-bream, and lighl-horsenieii, the latter, from a 
rctldisli protuberance on the back of the head (fancifully 
thouglil lo ri^semble a heimet) : (hey wi*re taken with the 
hook ( lose to the ground, and baiU^l with fresh pork or their 
own livtjrs; I he largest weighed 18lbs., and though rather 
dry and insipid, were infinitely preferable to the albicore 
and bonito u ith which we had been surfeited in the gulf of 
Giiimui. Soil birds iiad also entirely disapjx^ared, with the 
exception of an occasional tropic bird, and a few of 3/otker 
Ca/ri/’x chickens (storm p(^ttcrcl). Numoers of insects of 
the genus Tipuhi w(;rc taken from the siiiiace. of the sea. 

I’Jic weather, though now much less damp than when we 
made the land lo the north, was still very hazy, and the 
cold even encrcascd, the iherinomctcr in the day never 
rising above 73", and fidling in the night to (>7". As the 
moon approached the full, the current diminished, and on 
the 24th a more favourable sea breeze than we had hitherto 

1 
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experienced, carried us along shore until the evening, when 
wc anchored in ten fulhoms. The land south of Mayumba 
to 3" 50', has an agreeable appearance, rising in a series 
of three or four gentle elevations from the sea inland, the 
farthest and highest not deserving the name of hill; the 
whole covered with wood, except in some spots whic-li 
were bare of wood, and resembled spots of burnt-up grass. 
A sandy beach margins the sea, which breaks in a surf 
that must prevent the access of an European boat, unless 
some of the many projecting points give shelter to coves 
where a landing may be eflccted. The soundings ani here 
very regular, altering about a fathom in a mile, and the depth 
at six miles off shore ten fathoms. Tlic bottom is extremely 
varif)us, but sand ])redominates, brown, black, white, w'ith 
sometimes (|uart>; pebbles, small lumps of yellow ochre, bits 
of corals, and fragments of shells of tlie cockle and venus 
genera. 

Never did lover wait more anxiously for the hour of as¬ 
signation with his mistress, than we now did lor that of the 
usual setting in of the sea breeze, on which alone we found 
we must depend to finish this eternal passage, lor the land 
winds were so faint as not to render us the smallest service, 
and the currents the day after new moon returned with en- 
creased velocity. 
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On tlic 28th we had reached the latitude of 4“ 30', and 
found the land we passed from 3® 50', more pictures(|uc than 
to the north; the variety of elevations being here greater, and 
the clear spaces more numerous; these we were hoAvever 
now led to think the signs of barrenness rather than of fer¬ 
tility, having, M'hen viewed near, the appearance of tracts of 
naked reddish clay. 

^Ye were now opposite to Loango bay, the red hills on the 
north side of which (formed by clay of the appearance above 
mentioned) wc anchored off, in IG fathoms mud, at about 8 
miles distance. 'I’hc next afteruooj}, wlien the sea brcc/e set 
in, AVI- weighed ; but it again dying away, we found ourselves 
(?arric<l towards the land by the current, and again let 
go the anchor in 12 fathoms ; but before the ship brought 
iij) we were in 8 fatlioms on a reef of rocks, over which the 
(‘urrent ran to the N.N.E. two miles an hour. The soulh 
point of the bay (Indian Point) bearing b. E. The sea 
brce;i!c freshening, we cut our cable, and leaving the slrcam 
anchor behind us, made sail and deepened gradually over 
the rocky bottom until in 12 fathoms, when it again became 
soft and mud. 

This reef is in about latitude 4® 30' (aji observation 
at noon possibly erring 2 or 3 miles, the horizon being bail), 
and It lays seven' miles off shore.; towards uhieli latter 
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wo sounded for three cables lengths, and found 7^^ fathoms, 
nor is it probable that there is much less until near the shore, 
between which and the ship inan y whales were seen sporting, 
and they doubtless would not go into very shoal water. 

The position of 1 ioango bay is most erroneously laid down 
in the latest charts, the latitude of Indian Point being 4® 3?' 
(we were in 4"3P' at noon of the 29th, by good observation, 
when the piteh of the point bore E.^S. true bearing). 
I’he dc^scription of the land however in fjaurie and Whittle’s 
chart is snfHcieully exact, and particularly so with re¬ 
spect to Indian Point, Avhich strongly\rescmbles the Bill 
of Portland, but of a greater length. The north side 
of the bay is formed by reddish land (if moderate eleva¬ 
tion, Avith ravines or fissures resembling chalky cliffs dis¬ 
coloured by the Aveather. These high lands descend gra¬ 
dually to the loAv land at the bottom of the bay ; Indian 
Point also falls gradually towards the south into Ioav land 
entirely covered Avith Avood. Here the Avater Avas first ob¬ 
served to have a deep red tinge as if mixed Avith blood, but 
on being examined in a glass Avas found perfectly colourless; 
the bottom howcA'cr seems to account for this appearance, 
being a soft mud composed of a reddish clay Avithout 
the smallest mixture (if sand, and so smooth that it might be 
laid on as paint. ’I'lie only fish taken since we have been 
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in muddy ground were two toad fish (Diodon) and several 
eels, one of which measured in length 4 feet 10 inches and 
in circumference 7 indies. 

On the sodi June we anchored in the evening off Ma- 
lemba point, in 15 liitlionis, and on the morning of tlie 1st, 
were surprised by a visit from the Mafook or king’s 
merchant of Malcinba, atrcoinpanicd by several other negro 
gentlemen, mui a large; cfirtege of attendants in an Euro- 
[ican Iniill j’our-oaied boat and two canoes, one of which 
latter pn‘e<‘detl the boat to announce the great man, and 
the otficer in her introduced himself by letting us know, 
that “ he was a gentl(;mau, and his name was T’orn Liver¬ 
pool.” The first tpiestlon pul by the Mafook on his 
c’oming on board was “ if we wanted slaves nor could we 
tor a long time convince iiim in the negatix c, observing 
that we were only merchant ships, and particularly from 
our numerous boats. Having at la^it made him understand 
the motives of the expedition, and informed him that no 
nation but the Portuguese were now permitted to trade in 
slaves ; he very liberally began to abuse the sovereigns of 
Europe, telling us that he was over-run with captives, whom 
he would sell at half their value, adding, that the only 
vessel that hatl visited Malemba for five years was a French 
ship about a year before this time; and according to him. 
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the Portuguese government had prohibited their subject** 
from trafficking in slaves to the north of Cabenda, where 
there were now nine vessels bearing their <*oloiirs, and one 
Spaniard. The Mafook however acknowledged that they 
sometimes sent their boats from Cabenda to Maleiiiba to 
procure slaves, and indeed we saw an European boat 
sailing between the two ports. Prom the description of 
the vessel hoisting Spanish colours at Cabenda, there could 
be no doubt of her being the ship we passed on the 18th. 

'i’he Malbok finding we did not want slaves, offered ic* 
supply us with fresh provisions ; and as I knew we should, 
as usual, be obliged to anchor in the evening not far from 
our present station, 1 accepted his offi^r of .sending his boats 
on shore f<)r that j)urpose, he himself desiring to remain on 
board for the night with eight of his offitrers, doubtless in 
the cxj)ectatioii of having a glorious dose of brandy, which 
in fact they swdllcd until they could no longer stand. 

The dresses of these gentry were a singular medley of 
European and native costume; the Mafook had on a red 
superfine cloth waistcoat; his secretary, an PiUglish gc- 
ncrars uniform coat on his otherwise naked body ; a third 
a red cloak edged with gohl lacc like a parish beadle’s, &c. 
&c. The native portion of the dress consisted of a piece of 
checked or other cotton cloth folded round the waist, and 
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a little apron of the skin of some animal, which is a mark 
o/’genlililj, jmd as such is not permitted to be worn by 
ineninl attendants. A striped worsted cap, or else one of 
their own manufacture and of very curious workmanship, 
on the head, completed the useful part of their dress. Their 
ornaments consisted of rings of iron and copper on the 
ancles and wrists, welded on so as not to be taken off; 
and iiiuiiy of the copj)cr ones having raised figures tolerably 
executed. This metal we iindtirstooil was abundant in 
their country. Besides necklaces of beads, the general 
neck ornament was circles or rings of the bristles of the 
elephant’s Itiil, called by them morfil, and which seemed 
to be multiplied in proportion to the puppyism of the 
w'earer, the graver or middle agetl men having but one 
or two, while some of the yt)ung ones had so many, that 
they could with difliculty move the head, and remimled 
us of our Bond-street bloods Avith th< Ir chins hid in an 
enormous cravat. 

All were loaded willi fetiches of the most heterogeneous 
kinds; bits of shells, horns, stones, wood, rags, &c. &c.; 
but the most prized seemed to be a monkey’s bone, to 
which they paid the same worship that a good catholic 
would do to the os sacrum of' his patron saint. I’hc master 
fetiche of the Mafook w’as a piece of most intleccnt sculp- 
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tiire representing two men, surrounded by the tips of goat’s 
horns, shells, and other rubbish, and slung over the shoulder 
with a belt of the skin of a snake. The features of these 
sculptured figures, instead of being Negro, as might be 
expected, were entirely Egyptian; the nose aiiuiline and 
the forehead high. The canoes are of a single tree; each 
had five men, who worked them with long paddles standing 
up. At night our visitors were satisfied with a sail in the 
’twccn-dccks, where they all huddled together, and from 
which they started at daylight to light their pipes and 
resume lludr devotions to the brandy bottle. 

As I had expected, we were obliged to anchor, by the 
failure of the sea bree;?e opposite to Cabenda, from whence, 
in tin; forenoon, a boat came oft’ with another cargo of geii- 
ikmcn; but, as I had been (juite sufiiciently plagued by my 
Malemba guests, I excused myself from not being able to 
receive them on board; the sea breeze being about to set 
in, and as there was no appearance of the Malemba boat 
bringing off the stock, 1, much against their inclination, 
sent oft’my visitors in this boat. 

The information we picked up respecting the coast from 
Loango Bay to ihe mouth of the Zaire, proved, as we 
expected, that it is very errongously laid down in the most 
recent charts. The only river between Indian Point and 
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Cabenda is the Loan^o-Louiscy and is that marked in the 
charts by the name of' KHconffo, being by our observations 
when at anchor nearly opposite to it, 5” 17^ Its ojwning is 
between two high lands, and appears to be wide and clear. 
The country is divided into petty sovereignties, tributary 
to the king of Loango; the northernmost of these states, 
aft<T passing Laongo bay, is named Boal, to which suc¬ 
ceeds Makongo, of which Malcmba is the port; then that 
of N’Goy, whose port is Cabenda, and which extends 
along the north side of the entrance of the riv(;r Congo. 
The king of Makongo, or Malcmba, resides inland at a town 
named (3hingel6 (evidently the Kinhele of the charts,) but 
which is not situated on a river. From our visitors I pro¬ 
cured a vocabulary of their language; they all speaking 
English to be p(^rfe<‘tly understood, and several of them 
French still more correctly. 

While at anchor this day, I sent two boats in shore to 
look for the bank of Bele, said by Grand Prt* to be situated 
south-west of Malcmba, and which, according to him, 
shoals suddenly from seven fathoms. The boats, however, 
could not find any bank, but on the contrary', the water 
shoaled very regularly from where the ship w’as aiurhorcd 
in 15 fathoms to 5 fathoms within about three miles of the 
shore, all soft muddy bottom. One of the natives on board 
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assured us that he iiad been on the bank in (juestion, with 
Mr. Maxwell, and that it lies witliin a short distance of the 
shore, and nearer to Malemba than Cabenda. 

Having weighed with a tolerable sea brec/e, we were 
enabled to stand along shore until eight in the evening, 
when being in 8 fathoms, the anchor was let go, and tlu^ 
current was found running N.N.W. ]| mile an hour; an 
officer being sent in shore to sound, reported that the 
water shoaled very gradually to three fathoms within half 
a mile of the shore, near to which is a lengthened reef, 
with the sea breaking violently, but which seems to shelter 
the beach within it, and thereby affords landing to boats. 

The coast from 4® 50' is moderately elevated, forming 
reddish gray cliffs, similar to those; near lioango bay : 
until past Cabenda, when the coast <lescends to low land- 
covered with wood, (apparently the mangrove) and our 
view this day terminated on the Red Point of the charls, 
(Chabaroca point of the natives) which they informed us 
was the entrance of a little river. 



CHAPTER III. 


Passage up ihc River to the place where the Congo was left, and from whence 
they proceeded in tlie double-boats. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

\h we were now approaching the scene of action, 1 
thought it right to issue to the Officers and Naturalists the 
folUnving ineinorandiitn of regulations for our conduct 
whilt •!; llu; muntrv 

“ Although it is impossible to foresee all the circum¬ 
stances which, in the progie.ss of ihe expedition, may call 
li;r the exertion of the utmost prudence and presence of 
mind in {.hose whonny have, intcrc.ourse with the natives; 
neverthtdess the following observation. arc otfi'.red, with 
the ( crtainty that an attention to them w ill be the means 
of avoiding the ill effects, which may as certainly be ex¬ 
pected from a different line of conduct to that which they 
recommend. 

“ Though we are not to expect to find in the natives of 
Africa, even in the most remote region, that state of savage 
nature which marks the people of otlier newly discovered 
countries, with whom the impulse of the moment is the 
only principle of actioh, it is nevertheless highly necessary 
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to be guarded in our intercourse Mdth them; that, by 
shewing we are prepared to resist aggression, we may leave 
no hope of success, or no inducement to commit it. 

“ In doing this, it is, however, by no means necessary to 

» 

exhibit marked appearance of susjncion, wliich would 
jirobably only serve to induce the hostility it seemed to 
fear; it is, on the contrary, easy to combine the shew of 
being guarded, with marks of the greatest confidence. 

“ In the event of the absolute necessity of rej)clling 
hostility for sc]f-preser\ation, it Avill certainly be more 
consonant to humanity, and perhaps more effectual in 
striking terror, that the first guns fin^d be only loaded with 
small shot. 

“ Although we may t^xpec^l to find the idea of property 
fully known to all the j)copIe w'e shall have inten'ourse 
with, it is not to be the less expected that they will be 
addicted to theft, the punishment of which in savages has 
been one of the most frct|iient causes of the unhap])y ca¬ 
tastrophes that have befallen navigators; it is therefore 
urgently advised, not to expose any thing unnecessarily 
to the view of the natives, or to leave any object in their 
way that may tempt their avidity. 

“ In the <Iistribution of such presents as may be entrusted 
lo those going mi shore, great caution is requisite to 
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ascertain the rank of the .persons, to whom they are given, 
and to proportion the value accordingly, in order, as much 
as j)ossible, to prevent jealousies. 

“ A gr(^at cause of the disputes of navigators with un¬ 
civilized people is in unauthorised freedoms with their 
females; and hence every sj)ecies of curiosity or familiarity 
with them, which may create jealousy in the men, is to be 
slrietly avoided ; taking it for granted, that, in a state of 
society where the favours of the women are considered as a 
sah;abli> oi transferable (commodity by the men, the latter 
will b(i the first to oiler them. 

“ As one of the objticts of the expedition is to view, and 
describe manners, it will be highly improper to interrupt, 
in any manner, tin* cerenionitis of the natives, however they 
may shock humanity or create disgust; and it is equally 
necessary, in the pursuits of the different Naturalists, to 
avoid offending the superstitions of the natives in any of 
their venerated objects. Hence, in inhabited or enclosed 
places appearing to be jtropert^’^, pcnnissioii should be first 
sought to cut down Irises (particularly fruit-bearing ones,) 
which, as well as animals, are often held sacred. When no 
su])erstitiuus motive interferes, a few beads will, probably, 
always purchase the required jjermission. 

“ As it is probable that the different pursuits of the 
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scientific gentlemen may be as well carried on in company 
as if separated, it is therefore strongly recommended to 
them to keep together as much as possible for their mutual 
support and safety. Should they however think proper to 
separate in their excursions, it is to be understood that the 
iwo or tAree marines, who will always he appointed to ac¬ 
company them, are to remain with the gentleman having 
the direction on leaving the vessel; and, in order to avoid 
the possibility of any dispute for precedence in this last 
respect, the succession in which the Lords of the Admiralty 
have given me the names of the scientific gentlemen, is to 
be considered as the established rule, viz. Mr. Professor 
Smith, Mr.Tudor, Mr. Cranch; and when it shall be thought 
necessary to send a midshipman or other petty officer to 
command the escort which maj' accompany the naturalists, 
he is strictly directed to comply with the wishes of the gen¬ 
tleman having the direction of the excursion, as far as his 
ideas of safety will authorise. 

“ The health of the persons accompanying the naturalis*ts 
in their excursions will of course be a particular object with 
those gentlemen, by taking care not to expose them unne¬ 
cessarily to the sun in the hottest hours of the day, or to the 
rain, if shelter can be had, and by carrying them as little as 
possible into swampy tracts. 
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It is most particularly enjoined to every person who 
may be on shore to return on board, as soon as possibK*-, on 
seeing the signal for that purpose.” 

Tlic scantiness and short duration of the sea brcei«es anti 
the current kept us nearly stationary, until the 5th, when in 
the afternoon a fresh sea breeze sprung up at W.S. W. with 
which we stood to the south, and soon shoaled our water 
from ‘2,2 to 15 fatlionis, whicli deptli we carrietl without 
alteration uuLiJ 8 o’clock, when we deepened to 18 fathoms, 
and the next cast had no ground with 1.50 fathoms of line; 
Avht'nce it Wiis evident we were in the deep channel of the 
river Congo or Zaire, and thus had overshot my intention, 
which was, in consc(|iiencc of the expected velocity of the 
stream, to anchor on the edge of the bank, and take the next 
sea breeze to cross it. We had now however no alternative 
but k) stand on, uiid the breeze lasting for near an hour, 
carrit^tJ us a<*ross the fathomless channel, and we struck 
soundings in 23 fathoms on this side, as suddenly as we had 
lost them on the other ; the wind' at the same time failing, 
we anchored in that depth, and found, no current wdiatever ; 
indeed in the deep channel of the river it must Jiave been 
insignificant, in comparison with what we had been letl h* 
expect, certainly not above two miles an hour. 

L 
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At daylight of the ()th we found Cape Padron bearing 
S. b. E. iE., and Shark Point S. E. ^S.; the latitude at 
noon in the same situation being 6° At noon weighed 
with a pretty fresh sea breeze, and ran in lor the land 
between the abo\'c points, until within half a mile of the 
shore, when we had 20 fathoms water. We then bore up 
towards Shark Point, and immediately lost soundings, nor 
did we again get bottom with the hand lead until it sud¬ 
denly struck the ground in 5 fathoms ; the anchor with the 
chain cable was immediately let go, but finding the ship did 
not bring uj), and was drifting from the buoy, I concluded 
the -chain had snapped, and directed another anchor to he 
let go; but before this was done the ship was in J(i fathoms 
and still drifting; both the chain and cable were now veered 
away, and she at last brought up; but feiiring she would 
again go adrift, the kedge anchor, backed by a smaller one, 
was run out. The Congo sloop, %vhich had let go her anchor 
in 4 fathoms, also drove, and fell along side of us, but without 
any other ill consequence than the loss of her anciior and 
cable, which, by some mismanagement, was suffered to run 
out end for end. When, the’ship had brought up wc found that 
she tailed on a mud bank with but 7 fathoms, while under 
the chains was 14, and under the bows 36. Where we first 
let go the anchor in 4j fathoms, there was no current what- 
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ever, hut at tlie j)lacc to which w'c liad driftcil it ran dy 
miles an hour to the N. N. W .; but it was here also con¬ 
siderably aftected by a twelve hours tide, being almost still 
water at 5 o’clock in the evening and 6 the next morning. 

On heaving u|) the chain we found that the anchor had 
broken at ihc croMii. In the forenoon, while waitini; for 
the sea breeze, the Mafook of Shark l*oint came on board 
with hair a dozcni of his invrrnidons, and though the most 
raggctl, dirty looking wretch that can be well conceived, he 
expected as much respect as a prince; first complaining that 
the side ropes w'cre not jiropcr for a ])crson of his quality 
{ihi’v were only covi'red with canvas); then insisting on a 
chair and cushion on the quarter de<‘k; with the latter of 
whii-h being unable to comjily, he was satisfied with spread¬ 
ing an ensign over the former. Seating himself at the taf- 
farel, he cc;rtainly made a \ cry grotesque ap]>earanc(5, having 
a most tattered pelisse of red velvet, edgeil with gold lace, 
on his naked carcase, a green silk umbrella spread over his 
head, though the sun was.completely obscured, and his 
stick of office headed with silver in the other hand. It 
being our breakfast hour, he notified his desire to be asked 
into the cabin, to partake of our meal; but he smelt so 
offensively, and was moreover so covered with a cutaneous 
disorder, that my politeness gave way to my stomach, and 
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he was obliged, tlioiigh with great sulkiness, to content 
himself on deck. 'I’o bring Inm into good humour, 1 how¬ 
ever saluted him with one swivel, and gave him a plentiful 
allowance of bran<ly. He stremed indeed to have no other 
object in coming on board than to get a few glas.scs of this 
liquor, which he relished so well that he staid on board all 
night and the five following days. From him we learnt that 
there were three schooners and four pinnaces (all Portu¬ 
guese) at Embomma, procuring slaves. He also atlirmed 
that the transport could not, at this season, asrend higher 

than the tall trees, on account of the little; water in the 

« 

channel. 

At G M. of the Hlfi, a fresh sea breeze coming in, we 
weighed, but the moment the ship came abreast of Shark 
Point, she was taken by the current and swept right round ; 
with difliculty her head was again got the right way, and 
she rounded the point in 4- fathoms. We then stood on 
S. S. E. by compass, carrying a regular depth of 7 and 8 
fathoms for about 2 miles, when finding her go astern, blow¬ 
ing a fresh breeze with all the studding sails set, let go the 
anchor in 8 fathoms, and veered .‘30 fathoms of chain. 
Shark Point bearing W. b. S. about 2 miles. At 8 o\;lock, 
found the ship driving, and that through the neglect of the 
men attending the lead ; she was already in i() fathoms, and 
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the sea breeze being still fresh, we loosed and set all the sails, 
and let go another anehor, whieli brought her u|). During 
the night the wind remained light at S. VV., and the ship was 
steeretl as il' under wav, though riding taught with all sail 
set. 'I’lie Congo, without ditlieulty, went ov(ir the eurrenl, 
and might have run up to the 'I’all trees, had her signal not 
been made to come to, and she ai*eordiiigly amrliored op- 
posite Sherwood’s Creek. 

\l four o’eloek llii allernoon, a s^ liooin'r appeared otT 
di* i)oint, Ijoisb^d Spanish colours, and tired a gun; after 
laving to for some lime, slie hoist('«l the roval eohnirs of 
Spain, firetl a shot, wiiieh ti ii near the Iransporl, and ran 
in and anchored. A boat was inimedkitely s(nit from her 
to ask wliat we were, erul on lu'ing informed, tlu^.y made 
some excruse for firing the; shot, inte ided, as they said, to 
assure ll»e colours ; their vessel, by tlu'ir ac'counl, was fj-oin 
tlic llavauiiah l<»r slaves; but it was pcjrlcelly cvidenl, from 
their answers to my ciuestions, that she was illicitly em¬ 
ployed in this trade, and prepared to carry it on by force, 
being armed with 1‘J guns, and full of men: this was indeed 
put out of doubt on the return of her boat on board, by her 
getting under way and again running out of the river; 
doubtless from apprehension of the sloop of war, which they 
were told was gone up tlie river. This vessel was destined 
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lo take off 320 slaves; lier burthen being 180 Spanish 
tons. 

The sea breeze setting in fresh at 2 P. M. on the fHh, and 
iiiiding liie ship under ail sail go ahead of her anchor, we 
■w eighed, but, though tlic cuiTent was running scarcely three 
miles an hour, she at first barely stemmed it, and soon ^vent 
astern; deepening the water so rapidly, that finding we should 
be out of soundings before we could bring up, 1 had no al¬ 
ternative but to run out again and try to anchor under Shark 
Point; but so little effect had the sails, even when going 
with the current, that she drifted bodily on the Moeiia 
Moesa bank, on which I was just about to let go the anchor 
iii 7 fathoms, when the sea breeze becoming suddenly and 
providentially very strong, we got her to stay, and again 
just fetched Shark Point, where the wind again failed, and 
w'c were; driven round by the current, and again obliged to 
stand out. The wind however once more freshening at sun- 
set, after niaking a short tack off, we stretched in, and were 
fortunate enough at 7 o’clock to get to an anchor under 
Shark Point in 4j fathoms; an attempt, which i should 
have considered highly imprudent had 1 not examined the 
bank, and taken accurate marks; nor indeed had I any other 
alternative but that of finding myself off Cabenda in the 
morning had I kept to sea. 
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^Fhe three succeediog days, tliej*e being eith(;r no sea 
brecxc, or only such as was loo weak ti#atU3inpt any thing 
with our brute of a transport, we were ol>ligetl to remain at 
anchor, rolling gunnel in, from the ground swell on the 
bank; consolin«r ourselv(*s however that, of the three evils 
whidi threatened us, we had escaped the two worst, either 
being obliged to iinchor on the Maxea bank, or ()eing 
ilrivcn by llu? current 1o the northward. Cod knows where. 

Our Shark Point visitors wen^ now succeeded by the 
Miiiook of Market Point and a avutleman Iroiii Einboinina, 
who told ns he was sent by the Creal Mafook of that place 
to accompany ns np tlie river, in order that no accident 
should hu[)pei) to us; and though I would very gladly have 
foregone the pleasure r>f their company, 1 could not njfuse. 
receiving them on boartl. 1 however endeavoured to make 
them clearly understand that they wt.'re not to expect llie 
same attentions on boartl a s/z/p (1 was sorry to be 

obliged to disgrace the name by a])[)lying it to the delcstiiblo 
transport,) which they had been used to receive from slave 
traders; and the uniforms of the officers, and the marines, 
seemed to give tht'iii the proper feeling of oiu* consequence. 

Several of the Sonio itien who came on board were Chris¬ 
tians after the Portuguese iasliion, having been converted 
by missionaries of that nation; and one of them was 
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even qualified to lead his fellow negrpes into the path of sal¬ 
vation, as appearoi from a diploma M’ith wliich he avhs fur¬ 
nished. 'This man and another of the Christians had l^cen 
taught to write their own names and that of Saint Antonio, 
and could also read the Romisli litany in Latin. All these 
convtTts were loaded with crucifixes, and satchels containing 
the pretended relics of saints, certainly of equal efficacy 
with the monkey’s bone of their pagan brethren; of this we 
had a convincing proof in each vocilerating invocations to 
their respective jjatrons, to send us a strong wind ; neither 
the fetiche or Saint Antonio having i v)ndescended to hear 
their prayers, 'riui Christian priesl w'as however somewhat 
loose in his practical morality, having, as he assured us, one 
wite and five concubines; and ad(le<i, that St. Peter, in con¬ 
fining him Xooue wile, did nut prohibit his solacing himself 
with as many handmaids as he could manage. All our vi¬ 
sitors, whether Christians or idolators, had figures raised on 
their skins, in cicatrices, and had also the two upper front 
teeth filed away on the near sides, so as to form a large 
opening, into which they stuck their pipes, and which is so 
perfectly adapted to the purpose that 1 thought it expressly 
formed l‘or it; until on en(|uiry 1 learned, tliat, as well as 
the raised figures on the skin, it Avas inerley ornamental, 
and principally domi witli the idea of rendering themselves 
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agreeable to the women, m'Iio, it seems, estimate a man’s 
beauty by the wideness of this cavity, which in some measur- 
ed near an inch, the whole of the; teeth, and paiticulariy the 
two trout ones, being enormously’ broad, and very wiiite. 

Our Sonio visitors were almost without exception sulky 
looking vagabonds, dirty, swarming with lice, and scaled 
over with the itcli, all strong symptoms of tlndr luiving been 
ch'Hked by tlie Portuguese, and in their appeamnee and 
manners forming a striking <;onlrast, not unimportaiii to the 
si mi x of national manners, to our Maleinba guests, w)i(» 
wtae chearful, clean, dresl even to foj)pishness, and clnxfuht 
their glasses with us ; in short, <juile gentlemen /) la l'rniirnisi\ 
the nulion with which they have had most intercourse. 
Some canoes brought on board a few' pigs, goats, fowls and 
eggs, for sale, but the prices they asked avoic so exorbitant, 
that for fear of spoiling the market up (h*.* river, by their nv 
ports of our facility, I confim;d myself lo the purchase of a 
few fowls and eggs. The value they here set on our difter- 
ent. articles for barter was by no means in the pixiportion of 
their respective English pri(;es; for an empty bottle, 
a locjking-glass, or knife, invoiced at 3d, w'e got a full growm 
fowl, while for a bunch of heads that cost 2s. lOd. they 
offered but two; and for a small goat, they Avantctl four 
fathoms of blue baft. We however purchased lor a im.*rc 

M 
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trifle, a fresh water turtle weighing 40lb., which, when drest, 
we found equal the green turtle. 

The method of closing a bargain, and giving a receipt, 
is by the buyer and seller breaking a blade of grass or a 
leaf between diem, and until this ceremony is performed, 
no bargain is legally concluded^ though the parties may have 
possession of each olheris goods; this we only learned by 
experience, for having bought, and, as we thought, paid for 
a couple of fowls, they were immediately slaughtered for 
dinner, but the owner taking advantage of the omission of 
the ceremony, pretended that he had not concluded the 
bargain, and insisted on another glass, which we were 
obliged to give him, but profited by the lesson. 

During our forced detention at Shark point,the Naturalists 
made some excursions on shore, and were gratified in their 
respective pursuits, particularly Dr. Smith, who procured 
many interesting plants. Mr. Crunch shot some birds, 
amongst which were an eagle, an anhinga, several varieties 
of the king fisher, a toukan, and many small birds. Near 
the shore, these gentlemen saw, close to a place where had 
been a fire, human skulls and other human bones. Ob¬ 
serving the natives take considerable numbers of fish with 
nets, we sent two boats to haul the seine at day-light of 
the 11th. On the outside of the point they were entirely 
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unsuccessful, not taking a single fish, but on the inside, in 
one haul, thirty large fish were taken, some weighing (iOlbs; 
these were all of one kind, of the Sparus genus, and named 
Vela by the natives. 'Fhey were found to be excellent in 
taste and firmness, much .resembling the cod. The only 
other species token were a single large cat fish f Lophim) 
and a few small mullets. 

July 12. I now determined to losfe no more time in the al- 
t( to get Ujc transport up the river, but to extricate iny- 
scir tVom this exquisitely tantaliising situation by the imme¬ 
diate transhipment of the provisions and stores to the 
Congo; for which purpose the double boats, and all the 
ship’s boats were hoisted out, on the evening of the 12th, 
and the double boats Vjeing put together- and rigged, the 
whole were next morning loaded ; 'vheii therefore the sea 
breeze set in at two o'clock in the afternoon, I took my leave 
of the transport, with the Naturalists, leaving the master and 
purser to see her discharged, or get her up the river if an 
opportunity offered. I had now the salisi’action t(i find the 
double boats answer my best expeertations in their fitness 
for this service; for though the breeze was very light, and 
the current running round Shark point three miles an hour, 
they without difficulty doubled this, to us more redoubtable 
promontory than that of Good Hope to our early navigators, 
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fend in two hours and a half we reached the Congo sloop, 
laying about ten miles from the point. 

The berth she occupied 1 found was about half a mile 
from the south shore, nearly opposite Sherwood's creek, 
(Fuma of the natives). The current here at its maxiniunj ran 
miles an hour, but was subject to very great irregularities, 
apparently from the combined effects of a regular tide, and 
of eddies formed by tlie points of land or banks. These 
effects were frequently so great as to entirely overcome the 
stream, and create perfect slack water of various duration 
from half an hour to five minutes. I’lic rise and full of 
tide by the shore, as mark(‘d on the roots of the mangrove, 
was 27 feet. The water thus high is too brackish for use, 
and though perfectly colourless in a glass, has the same red 
appearance as we remarked off Cabenda. 

Hitherto the river has presented no appearance to inspire 
the idea of magnitude equal to that of a river of the 
first class; unless we were indeed to consider the estuary 
formed between the Sonio and Moena Mazea shore, as 
the absolute embouchure of the river, than which certainly 
nothing would be more erroneous; the true mouth of the 
river being at Fathomless Point, where it is not three miles in 
breadth; and allowing the mean depth to be 40 fathoms, 
and the mean velocity of the stream miles an hour, it 
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will be evident that the calculated volume of water carried 
to the sea has been greatly exaggerated. 

The peninsula of Cape Pudron and Shark Point, whieli 
forms the south side of the estuary, has been evidently 
formed by the combined de|>ositions of the sea and riv'cr, 
the external or sea shore being eomposeil of (piartzy saiitl, 
i'orming a steep beach ; the internal or river side, a deposit 
of mud overgrown with the mangrove ; and l)ot.h sitles of 
llie river towards its mouth is of similar formation, inlcr- 
sected by nuiiua'ous creeks, (apparently forming islands) 
in which the water is perfectly torpid. This mangrove or 
alluvial tract ajipears to extend on both shores about 
seven or eight miles inland, wIktc the elevated and pri¬ 
mitive soil iiien oi < iirs, ami tlie outline of which is frequently 
caught from tin' river, through vistas formed by setting fire 
to the mangrove, or over th(‘ creeks. 'I’liis mangrove tra<‘t 
is entirely' imjienetrable, the trees growing in the water, 
with the exception of a few spots of sandy beach. Small 
islands have in many places been liirmetl by the current, 
and doubtless in the rainy season, when the stream is ht its 
maximum, these islands may be entirely separated from 
the banks, and the entwined roots keeping the trees toge¬ 
ther, they will float down the river, and merit the name 
of floating islands. At this season hoM’cvcr, they arc 
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reduced to occasional patches of a few yards of brush 
wood, or reeds, %hich, gliding gently down the stream, 
(jonvcy the idea of repose rather than the rush of a mighty 
river. 

Liutenant Hawkey proceeded up the creek opposite tP 
which the Congo was anchored, and describes it “ as di¬ 
viding into two branches, one having a direction E. by S. 
and the other W. by N., the former of which he fol¬ 
lowed, and found it extremely tortuous; aftc.r passing 
twenty reaches in directions almost opposite, he readied 
the primitive land, composed here of sandy precipitous 
cliffs; the soil in some spots bare, in others covered with 
wood, particularly with the Adansonia or boabab. Here 
we met with the excrement of elephants, tygers, and other 
animals both herbivorous and carnivorous; the skfileton of 
the head of a wild hog was picked up, and an antelope was 
seen; on the sandy beach close to a pond of stagnant fresh 
water were many birds, where the river turtle had deposited 
their eggs/' 

Many canoes visited the Congo, with pigs, goats, fowls, 
and eggs for sale, but being almost as exorbitant in their 
demands as at Shark Point, we did little business; some 
trading canoes with 10 to 20 men in each, going up and 
.down the river, also stopped along side to satisfy their 
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curiosity. Their general cargoes were salt, and palm nuts, 
from the latter of which they extract oil. The salt is pro¬ 
cured from the north shore, in the district of Boolainbemba, 
near Falhonilcss Point. In one of these cahoes were also 
an elej)hant’s tooth and a boy for sale. 

From the natives who were on board we learnt that the 
King of Sonio resides at Baiiza Soiiio, on a fresh water river, 
the entrance of which is the creek marked in Maxwell’s chart 
“ Uapliael’s creek,” and that a boat would be twelve hours 
ascending to the town, tiiougli the current is trifling. We 
also now learnt how the human bones came in the place 
where they were seen by the Naturalists uearShark Point, 
and which, without an explanation, might have led to the 
supposed cannibalism of the natives; avc were however 
assured that they were the remains ol* criminals, who had 
suffered for the crime of poisoning, this spot being the place 
of execution oi a certain district. When a common man is 
convicted of this crime, his head is first severed, and his 
body then burnt; but the punishment of a culprit of su¬ 
perior rank is mueii more barbarous, the members being 
amputated one by one, so as to preserve life, and one of each 
sent to the principal towns of the kingdom, to be there 
burnt. The trial is always by a kind of ordeal. 

'Tliis afternoon the transport weighed with the sea 
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breeze, but being as uiiniunagcablc as ever, she ran on 
Shark Point, where she lay half an hour, when the tide 
flowing, she went off without the snmllcst damage, and by 
the great exertion of the master of the Congo, was brought 
to an anchor two miles within the point. 

Wc had now visitors arriving hourly, all of whom pre¬ 
tended that they were sent by the IVIafook of Embomma, 
to see the vessels safe up the river, and each of these gen¬ 
tlemen assured us that all the otliers avcix; impostors, and 
only came on board t<» get brandy, S(* that I had a difticull 
task to keej> clear of otfending them, and at the same time 
avoid imposition. 1 however succcedcxl in gcttiiig rid of 
them all, by telling them that they should remain on board 
until M'c reached the town, when the Mafook u’ould decide 
who were and who were not impostors, and doulAless would 
punish the latter. Prom them we learnt that an exi)ress had 
been sent from Cabenda to notify our approach, and that 
on this intelligence all the Porliiguesc vessels at Embommaj 
had precipitately hdt it, and quitted the riv(*r, passing ns 
no doubt in the night. 1 had however expressly declared 
to the ISlalcmba and Cabenda people who visited us, that 
I should not in any manner interfere with tlie slave traders, 
of whatever nation they might be. 

The lranshij)ping the stores and provisions being finished 
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the 18th, the double boats were loaded and every thing 
ready to proceed up the river, but there being only a very 
faint sea breeze this day, we w'cre obliged to continue at 
anc^hor. Tlie Mafook Sina, or chief king^s merchant of 
Embomma, came on board this morning, but as 1 had been 
frequently deceivcid by gentlemen Mafooks, I rect;ived him 
so cavalierly that lioipiitted the Congo, and went on board 
the transport, where his (piality being acknowledged by 
several natives then on board, he sent back his interpreter 
and head man to me, and oiwfmding that he was really the 
person he pretended to be, I desired the transport to 
salute him with four guns, Avhndi made up for my first bad 
reception, and he visited me in the afternoon, bringing with 
him a retinue of twenty rascals, all of whom he expected 
to be gorged with brandy ; and as 1 knew he had great in¬ 
fluence at Embomma 1 cndeavourc<l to gratify even his im¬ 
moderate wish, and lent him the Congo’s jolly boat to return 
to Embomma, and iiiy own boat cloak to keep him warm. 

The 19th, there being no sea breeze, we c.ontinued at the 
same anchorage, but the next day were more fortunate, and 
succeeded in getting the Congo up abreast of Halcyon 
island (Zoonga Campendi). The banks of the river, along 
which we passed sometimes within a stone's throw, are en¬ 
tirely covered with mangrove, intersected by creeks, the first 

N 
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of which of any consideration after passing Funia, is Kanga-* 
vemba, (Alligator’s pond of Maxwell), which seems to be a 
large expanse of water, but according to the natives, goes but 
a little way inland. The next considerable creek is that 
whose entrance contains the three islands called by Maxwell, 
Bonnet, Knox, and Halcyon ; the first having its name from 
a clump of trees, and is called by the natives Zoonga, 
Casaquoisa; Knox’s island the natives describe as a penin¬ 
sula. The eastern part of the entrance of this creek forms 
an excellent little haven, where the Congo was now an¬ 
chored, entirely out of the stream of the river in five fathoms. 
This inlet, the natives say, goes up to the town of Loocansey, 
the distance from the mouth being about three hours rowing 
of a boat. 

July 21. This morning we sent a party to haul the seine on 
one of the banks which lie close to Knox’s island, and took 
great abundance of fish of four species ; one being a Spni-us 
of a large siine, a mullet a (Surmuktm), and an old wife 
(Ballistes). A brig under Spanish colours, with 12 guns and 
50 men, cleared out from the Havannah, arrived this day in 
the river for slaves; her nominal mate, but real captain (named 
Sherwood) and a number of their crew being English and 
Irish, though pretended Americans, left no doubt of her 
being either Eoiglish or American property. 
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'J’he precariousness of the sea breezes by which alone we 
could get the Congo up the river, and the necessity of my 
losing no time in endeavouring to arrange matters at Era- 
bomma, made me determine on proceeding thither in the 
sloop’s double-boat; and 1 accordingly quitted the Congo 
witli tlie Naturalists (except Mr. Crancb, who preferred the 
accommodations afforded by the Congo), at 4 o’clock in 
the evening, keeping within boat’s length of the shore; we 
lound no enrrent unt)l reaching the point named Scotsman’s 
I lead, where it ran miles an hour; and the breeze being 
very weak, we barely stemmed it. In the hope oi' meeting 
a counter current on the opposite shore, 1 now crossed the 
stream, and it being dark when we reached it, I anchored 
on one of the banks in six feet, entirely out of the current. 
This evening’s sail along the banks w'as particularly agree¬ 
able, the lofty mangroves overhanging the boat, and a 
variety of palm trees vibrating in the breeze; immense 
docks of parrots alone broke the silence of the woods with 
their chattering, towards sun-set; and we learnt that those 
birds make a daily journey across the river, (juitting the 
northern bank in the morning to feed in the Indian corn 
plantations on the south side, and returning in the evening, 
July 22. The shoals and low islands near which we an¬ 
chored are composed of a border of sand and clay, with a 
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muddy swamp in the middle, the islands being covered with 
reedy grass. By the natives they are named Monpanga, 
or look-out. They were covered with fishing eagles, terns, 
white herons, and other beach birds, of which several were 
shot, and Dr. Smith collected no fewer than thirty new 
species of plants. Our bearings at anchor were, west end 
of Tall Tree island nearly shut in with the north shore, west, 
and the entrance of Maxwell’s river, N.E. 

At noon we had a light breeze from W. S. W.; weighed 
and ran along the edge of the shoals in one and two fathoms; 
at four, a fresh breeze; and being past the low reedy 
islands and shoals, we ran along the bank of the mangrove 
land, nearly touching the trees in 3 or 4 fathoms until 7 
o’clock, when the darkness obliged us to anchor in 2 fathoms. 

July 23 . At daylight, we found that we had anchored 
within 20 yards of a dry shoal; being also close to the 
island named Draper’s island by Maxwell, and Zoonga 
Kampenzey or Monkey island by the natives; bearings as 
entered in yesterday’s journal (by mistake). I’lie land, for 
about 3 miles west of the entrance of Maxwell’s river, is 
thickly covered with palms intermixed with tlie mangrove, 
and other trees; and here a great quantity of palm wine is 
made for the Embomma market. Hordes of Negroes came 
down to the bank as we passed, and learning that we had 
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one of their countr^-'men on board returning from slavery, 
they greeted us with cheers, after their fashion, and clapping 
of hands. A great (|uantity of shell fish j of the Mya genus, 
40*0 taken out of the mud round Kampenzey island by^ the 
natives; and the fisli, stuek on wooden skewers, as the 
French do frogs, and half dried, are an object of tmlfic; 
their sUitc of hall* j)iitrefa(ition being cmtirely to the taste of 
the N egroes. In a raw state tliey arc uneatable, having no 
rtavour of the oyster, itiough confounded with that fish by 
the English who have visited the river. 

At noon, w'c w'cighed with a light breeze at S. W., and ran 
along the main bank until opposite* the entrance of Max¬ 
well's river, when, by the advice of a native on board, we 
attcmjitcd to pass between the two easternmost of Draper's 
islands, but found them joined by a bank with only 6’ feet, 
where deepest: and keeping too close to the eastern island 
we grounded in feet, but shoved the boat off’ witliout 
difficulty ; and by sending the gig ahead, passed round the 
shoals through a very winding channel in 2, 3, and 4 
fathoms; then ran along the south side of Monkey's 
island of the chart (Zooiiga Chinganga of the natives), and 
the islands east of it, in 6, 7, 8, arid 9 fathoms. Here we 
lost the mangrove tract, and the soil became a stiff* clay, cut 
into perpendicular low cliff’s at the margin of the river, 
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covered with high reedy grass and scattered palm trees. 
We passed two Negro villages, and at 7 anchored within a 
few yards of the bank in 8 fathoms. 

July 24. At daylight, having a light breeze at S. W., we 
weighed and ran along the edge of Stocking island, com- 
[>osed (as yesterday) of reedy grass and thinly scattered palms: 
at 8, the breeze dying away, anchored in a little cove in 9 
feet, close to the Negro village of Peter Mcsougy, where we 
purchased a few fowls. Here, in setirching for something in 
the boats* cabin, I put my hand on a snake coiled up on a 
bag of clothes; on killing it vith a cutlass, it proved to be 
a water snake, and apparently not venomous; though the 
natives asserted that its bite is mortal. 

At noon, we weighed with a light westerly breeze, and 
crossed the channel named “ Maniballa river’* (not dis¬ 
tinguished by any other name than “ Boat’s channel” by 
the natives); the middle of it is filled with dry shoals, the 
channels between which are very winding, so that we kept 
the gig constantly ahead, and had from 1 to 5 fathoms 
w'ater until we gained the shore of Farquhar’s island^ 
where there is 7 and JO fathoms close to the bank. Here 
we saw the first plantation consisting of Indian com 
about 2 feet high, and tobacco. In crossing the channel, 
.a hippopotamus was seen, and, from the shoalness of 
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the water, it must have been walking on the bottom, 
the head only appearing above the surface. The na¬ 
tives tell us that the irregularity of soundings which we 
found is caused by these animals assembling in a spot and 
making holes with their feet. Two women, an old and a 
young one, came on board from one of the plantations; by 
tluiir dress and ornaments they appeared to be of a superior 
class; I iheretbre gave them some beads and a glass of 
ruin, which they swallowed as greedily as the men; and, in 
return, the old lady ottered, through our interpreter, to 
leave the young one on board, pour m’amuser; a civility 
which, under existing circumstances, I thought proper to 
decline; though the young lady seemed much chagrined at 
such an insult to lier charms. At .‘3 o’clock the sea breeze 
set in fresh, and we again crossed the channel; and at 7 
anchored on the bank of the cast end of Stocking island in 
2 fathoms. 

July 25th. At day-light we observed the Fetiche rock bear¬ 
ing \V. by S., and thcBeacon rock N. E. 1 visited the Fetiche 
rock, which is a collection of masses of the oldest granite, 
mixed with quartz and mica, running into the river per¬ 
pendicularly, and entirely isolated, the land behind it being 
a plain with reedy grass and some com plantations. It 
completely comniands the passage of the river, being about 
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1^ mile distant from the opposite tomk. Some of thf 
natives on board could not be prevailed on to actrompanv 
me in the boat, tlreadin^ the whirlpools off the r<jck, n- 
much as tlie aiicients did Charybdis ; a f<;\v very insiirnjii- 
canJ eddies, clos<' lo the rock, wen: however now tin* only 
signs that some whirlpools may exist iii die rai 'y st;us(Mi. 
and the current, whi(di here ran stiongei than m any other 
part of the fiver, did not exceed J niil« s an Jionr. The 
prospect of the liver from the smininl oV t!u rocK is 
tensive, but in no other respeei jjn'posses-'in:,, liu Itiil- 
w'hich bound the view bt'ing naked, except a few vVdansonia. 
and apparently of the same formation as the Felieii'* n k 
Just as wc reached the rock, two hijjpnpolanii nore ob . 
served about KK) van's fron; the shore, wilii lh< ir head- 
above the water, snorting in the air; a hal! fired at dieie. 
sent ihoni off. 



JNI’tionza Cheela hills, llu iniddh; hiii i -. < ■ ui is 


The fhrc(’ hills in iliv i'orc-groniul an; those natned 
Tunkloo in llu; chart of Maxwell, and a is his I'Miigal’s sliield ; 
they have ilje same app(‘aranee on all bearings, and con¬ 
sequently arc nothing like the represenlalion in the < iuirt, 
(t Taddy En;ia/zi (lightning stone). 
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Taddy d'ja MVangoo, or Fetiche rock, W. by S. 



Fetiche rock south ^ mile. • 



a a Plain, and corn plantations. Feticlie;j|oi^ F. by S.. b fi^N)adth of tlit 
river, about 1} mile, c Ueedy island; ..J'-" ' -a v t 


On the very summit of bae of,the M’Ooaza ^eela hills, 
I mined Fiugafa shield 4n the chart of Maxwell, is a very 
singular pyratiitda) stone, which has all the app^rance of 
an artificial l^dSding^ resembling a watch tower 8^ fa light¬ 
house, but is a natural block of Ipoto g^iaitite another 
fterched upon it. It is caRed b|r tlie natives TVraUfi enzazzi, 
or the lightning stone, ^d is h«d as an object of great 
veneration. It was sketched xhy Lieutt ian. JIawkey, ami 
.if)[)c;jrs torise outof the circular summit of the hill, as under. 
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At 3, weighed with a fresh sea breeze, and at 6 anchored 
opposite the village of Lombec, where the Fuka or king’s 

tf 

merchant resides, wlio was to accompany me to the Chenoo, 
or king of Eiiibomuia. • , 

Simmons, a black man whom I had received at Deptford 
from Sir 11. Pophani’s flag-ship for a passage to ids country, 
here first met with some of his family, llis father and brother 
came on board the sloop. The transport ol* joy at the meet¬ 
ing was much more strongly expressed by the father than 
by the son, whose European ideas, though accpiiied in the 
school of slavery, did not seem to assimilate v ith those of 
Negro society, and he persisted in wearing his European 
jacket and t.rowsers; he however went on shore with his 
friends, and throughonl the night the town resounded with 

the sound of the drum and the songs of rejoicing. The 

• 

story of this man, which 1 had before never thought of eu« 
quiring into, and which was partly related by his lather, 
adds one blot more to the charac-.ter of European slave- 
traders. His father, who is called Mongova Seki, a. prince of 
the blood, and < ounsellor to the king of Embomma, entrusted 

him, when eight or ten years old, to a Liverpool captain of 

« 

the name of-•, to be educated (or according to 

hu expression to learn to make book) in England; but his 
conscientious guardian found it less troublesome to have 
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hiiii taught to make sugar at St. Kitts, where he accordingl y 
sold him; and from whence lie contrived to make his escjApe 
and get on board aji Englisli shij) of war, from whicdi he 
was j)aid off’ on tlie reduction of tin; llect. J^uring our 
passage he performed, without any signs of impatience t>r 
disgust, the menial office of <':ook’s-niate. 

July 26’th. Louibee is a village of about a hundred huts, 
and here is held the market ol’ the bauza or King’s town, no 
trading operation whatever being carried on at the latter; all 
trading ve^sscils also anchor opposite Lpmbce. The reason 
assigiu*d for the market being held here is; that as a great con¬ 
course of couplry people frequent the market, if any dispute 
were to aris(! between them and the bjinza pco])lo, the banza 
Avoidd .'•uu great risk of being burned, anti the person of 
the Clieiioo himself would not be safe. ISlr, Simmons this 
forenoon paid us a visit, in so eoinplete a metamorphosis 
that we could with difficulty recognize our late cook’s mate ; 
his tather having dressed him out in a silk <’oat embroidered 
with silver, M'hich seemed by its cut to hav«,; adorned the 
person r>f a stage fop in the days of Sir Roger de Coverlcy ; 
this j>icce of liiiery worn ovct his own dirty banyan and 
trowsers; on his head a black glazed hat witli an enormous 
grenadier feather, and a silk sash, whic'h J hatl given him, 
suspending a ship’s cutlass, iinished liis costume, lie was 
brought to the boat by two slaves in a hammock, an umbrella 
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held over his head, preceded by his father and other mem-' 
bers of his family, and followed by a rabble escort of 20 
muskets. His father's present to me consisted of a male 
goat, a bunch of plantains, and a duck. I had now no 
small difficulty in keeping the sloop from being constantly 
crammed with visitors, every Fuka, Avhich appears to be a 
common title of honour, having his linguister, (linguist) and 
his two or three gentlemen, all c<iually voracious for brandy, 
and without whom it is impossible he could move a step. 

The market here we found miserably supplied, being only 
able to procure a few fowls, a dozen eggs, and some plan> 
tains, in exchange for beads, that made them come dearer 
than in a London market. The staple article of trade here 
seemed to be salt, in which there were both wholesale and 
retail dealers, the former having 40 to 50 l)askets, which he 
sold to the latter by the basket, who retailed it to the con¬ 
sumer by the handful, two handfuls for a money mat. 

At four o'clock the sea breeze setting in, we ran up and 
anchored before the creek of the banza, in 8 fathoms, close 
to the shore, saluting with four swivels. Here I found 
a hammock sent by the Chenoo, to convey me to his pre¬ 
sence ; but it being too late, I sent his majesty an excuse 
by the Fuka Sina, who appeared to be extremely angry, 
because I could not visit the Chenoo in the dark. 

July 27. At ten o'clock 1 quitted the sloop, with the Natu- 
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ralists and Mr. Galwcy, and with an escort of four marines; 
the hammock I found to liave some resemblance to the 
native palanquin of India, but in a miserable dirty plight, 
so that I ordered it to follow; and after the walk of an hour, 
for the first mile over a plain, covered with reedy grass, ex¬ 
cept in some spots where Indian corn and a kind of French 
beau were planted, and which is under water in the rainy 
season, and then over a fatiguing hill, we reached thebanza, 
at the entrance of which I got into the hammock, and was 
set down under a great tree, the ground having been swept 
clean. Here the first objects that called our attention were 
four human skulls, hung to the tree, which we were told were 
diosc of enemy’s chiefs taken in battle, whose heads it was 
the custom to preserve as trophies ; these victims, however, 
seemed to have received the coup de grace previous to the 
separation of the head, ail the skulls presenting compound 
fractures. After wailing half an hour under the tree, 
w'e were led to the Chenoo’s habitation, where, in a court 
formed by a fence of reed mafs, and which was crowded 
with the king’s gentlemen, I found a seat prepared of three 
or four old chests, covered with a red velvet pall, an 
old English carpet with another velvet pall being spread t)u 
the ground. Having seated myself, in about five minutes 
the Chenoo made his appearance from behind a mat screen, 
his costume conveying the idea of punch in a puppet- 
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show, being composed of a crimson plush jacket with enoi - 
mtms gilt buttons, a lower garmeiii in the native style of reu 
velvet, his legs inudlcd in pink sarsenet in guise of s1o(‘k- 
ings, and a pair ot' re<l AJorocco half-bools; on Ids head an 
iininense high-crowned hat embroidered witli gold, and sur- 
inouiited by a kind of coronet of Euroj)ean artificial 
dowers : round his neck hung a long string of ivory bt'ads, 
and a very large pieci' of umnamifacrtured ('oral.. Having 
seated himself on the right, a inasler oftlit' eercinonies with 
a long slafl’ in his hand eiupiircd into tiu: rank of llu; geii- 
tlenum, aiifl scaled them accordingly The doctors (Messrs. 
Smith and 'I’ndor) liaving llie first jdaces, and then Air. (Jal- 
w'cy, whom diev sliled thief male; the st'rjeanf of marines 
inelamorj)hosod into a btiiitswain, taking all the titles 
of officers Irorn the trading vesstrls to which only they iiad 
been accustomed. 

All being seated (the crowd of king’s gentlemen srjiiatting 
on bullocks hides,) 1 explained to the Cheiioo, by Sim¬ 
mons, the motives of my mission ; staling that “ the king 
of England, being equally good as he was powt'rful, and iiav- 
ing, as they already had Jjcard, conquered all his enemies, 
and made peace in all Europe, he now sent his shij)s to all 
parts of the world, to do* good to the people, and to see 
what they wanted, and what tlun' liat! to exchange ; that 
for this purpose 1 wa.s going iljt the river, and that, on my 
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return to I'.njiiland, English trading vessels would l)ring 

them llie oiijce.ls neecssary lo ihein, and also teach them to 

build ijouses, and inalo^ cloth/’ &c. <!vc. These bemwolenl 

intenlion^ were however lar beyond tlicir <‘omprehcnsioii; 

and as little could they be made to muhnstaiid that cuimsity 

** * 

was al.so oiir of the motives of" our visit: or that a ship could 
coint‘ such a dist.aiu-e lor any otlier purpose }>ut to trade or 
to right; and tor two hours they rung the ciianges on the 
(pu'stions “ are you cmnii to trade,” and “ are you conic to 
make war.’’ A t last, however, they ajipeared to lie convinced 
that I came. I’or neither purpose ; and on my assuring them 
that though I did not trade inysell’, 1 slioidd not. meddle even 
with the slave traders of any nation, they expressed tlieir 
salislaetion by the I'rerpient performance of mkiUa, one of 
the cliicfme.il lirst starting up and making gestures with liis 
aims, like a fng''e man at exercise, ami all tlie company 
striking llieir chests at the termination of every motion. 
This eeremony they afterwards re[)e«ited whenever any 
thing was said that pleased them; and Avith redoubled 
energy when T shook hands Avitli the Chenoo. The keg 
of spliced rum which I had lirought as a part of my present 
to the Chenoo, was now produced, together Avith an 
Kuglish Avhite cartheii-warc Avash-hand bason covered Avith 
dirt: into whii'h some of the liijuor Avas poured and dis- 
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tributed to the company; the king saying he drank only 
wine, and retiring, as he told me, to order dinner. The 
.moment he disappeared the company began to scramble 
for a sup of the nira, and one‘fellow, dropping his dirty 
cap in the bason, as if by accident, contrived to snatch 
it out again well soaked, and sucked it with great satis¬ 
faction. 

While dinner was preparing we walked over the banza, 
accompanied by some of the chief men. It is situaUul on 
a small plain on a summit of a hill, and consists of about 
.‘50 dwelling places or tenements, each composed of two or 
three huts,‘ within a square enclosure of reeds matted; the 
huts are compo.sed of the same materials, and consist of 
two sides and two end pieces, which they call walls, and 
two other pieces for roofs; so that a house, ready to put 
together, may be purchased for the same price as four fowls, 
and in 6ve minutes may be made ready for occupation; the 
entrance is by a square door in one of the sides, just large 
enough to crawl in at, and opposite to it is a window; both 
of which openings are closed at night with shutters of the 
same fabric as the walls. The Chenoo's tenement differs 
in no other respect from the common ones, than in contain¬ 
ing one large apartment, a little better lighted and aired, 
and in being surround^ by a double fence, forming a 
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'.ucccssioii of outer and inner courts ; of wliicli the sketch 
uti(l(;rneath will G:ivc a sufficiently just idea. 



ti. 'FIh’ ;'r:inil ciitiaiifc, bfiiiff an opi’inn!» in tl.o niiti’r fence about tbree tec 
high. 

//. 'rii*' audience m'm). 

The wouicij’n Init.'.. 
if. "I’iie ajjiii .inent". 

CfC. 11 iits. 

f . Heap ofhtones fur retielie. 

J Viices of screens. 

M. young trees inside the outer fence. 

licsiilcs ji lari!;c hca|) of common stones oj)j>o.sitc the grand 
cnlraiicc of the Ch(‘!ft)o’s tenement, a I'elichc was seen 
in cvt'ry hole and corner, consisting of sculptured figures 
in wood and sUme, one exactly resembling the figures wc 
see in Ent>;iand of Ifacchus astride on a barrel, with the 
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addition of a Ion" pipe in liis mouth and a spear on hi> 
shoulder. Tlie two figures of men below, representing two 
war fetiches, tlic f)uc armed with a rnuskel, and the other 
with a broad sword, will serve to shew in what a low slate the 
art of sculpture is among these people, which indeed could 
hardly be otherwise Avlicre waiting is iitlerlv unknown. In 
no one shape wdialever do they s(x'm to Jiave profited by 
the multitude of missionaries that flocked to Congo in tlie 
itilh and l/th centuries. 



Our repast was hiid out in the grand apartment, ,wh<ire 
some chests covered with carpets served for scats and to¬ 
bies. A few plates and mugs of dirthciiwarc, and some 
Venetian gilt glass were placed on the table, together with 
a few silver spoons and forks, evidently of FrencJi work¬ 
manship. 'I’lie meals con.sisted of a soup of plantains and 
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iiout’s rtcsli, a fowl cut in pieces and broilctl, aiul roasted 
platiUiiiis in lieu ol‘ l)read ; a large silver tankard filled with 
sweet palm wine, and a hfitlle of the rum I had ft'ought, 
were placed as oiir beverage. 

^V'lnl(; w^e wi*re at tal)le, 1 learnt that the Chenoo held a 
jialaver in another pari of the leneiai^t, where JSiniuions 
Avas most strictly (piestioned with res[K;cl to tlie motives of 
our visit, and obliged to swear in the most solemn manner 
of the (•ounlry, to the trulh ol’ his asseiiion. 'This palaver 
being finished, the Chenoo sent to mo, to say that he would 
again speak to me; and Ave accorilingly Averc all seated in 
the audience court as before, ^vitii the addition of an 
' old man, avIio, we AA^ere told, Avas the Chenoo's uncle, and 
Avho seemetl to be a chief crounsellor. Alter again liringme 
Avith questions as to my motives, the old man, starting 
u[), plucked a loaf from a tree, and holding il to me, said, if 
you come to trade, sAvear by your God, ami break the leal’; 
on my refusing to do so, he then said, SAA-ear by your God 
you don’t (-ome to make Avar, and break the leaf; on 
roy doing Avhich, the avIioIc company performed a grand .va- 
hiUa^ and the assembly broke up; the King retiring into an 
inner hut, Avhere the present I had brought AA'as carried ;* 
for on my first telling him that 1 had brought him a present 

* It consisted of a piece of furniture cotton, some beads, a plated tankard and 
goblet, and a silk innbrelti. 
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from the K^ing of England, he bogged il might not bo pro¬ 
duced until all his gentlemen weiii dismissed. 

While Ave were seated in the iludience court, the Kintr's 
Avomcn (of whom he has fifty). Avert* jxM'ping out of one of 
the s(|uaros, ami bt'fore retiring, the King very politely 
odered me the choiet^of all his daughters, while his courtiers 
as civilly prt)fcrred their wives ; so that 1 began to fear 
I should find myself in tlu* same dilemma as Frere dean (in 
Compere Malthieu); fortunately, however, the gt'ntleiucn 
who acctnnpanied me were not so iastitMous as the l•'rer«‘’s 
companions. J however learnt that llur ladies. t!n)uiili ap_ 
parently nothing loth to t^ange husbands, resisftd ail soli¬ 
citations to consuinmatiou during day-light, under the ap- 
prelnaisioii that the ft;tiche wonitl kill llieni. 'The language 
of the men in otlering their women was most disgusting 
and obscene ; being composed of the vilest aa-ohIs piekid up 
from English, French, and Ptirtuguese. The face's of manv 
of the Avotnen Avere by no means unprepossessing, and their 
forms extremely synnnetric. Among the. men wv. saw one 
marked Avith the small-pox, another Avith a short leg, and a 
third Avith a Avith<'rcd arm. Great numbej-s of the boys had 
a large knot at the navel. A cutaneous disorder seemed to 
be very general, and, like the itch, chiefly on the Avrists; 
and the hands ol' several of the men Averc. pinfectly bleached 
as if from a scald. 
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July '2R. 'I’liis inornin*! the Clienoo returued luy visit 
oil board llio sloof), accoiupanic-d by halt' a dozen of liis 
sons and ‘ientlcnuai; liis inodcstv was niucli jircater than that 
ol'any ol‘ our inferior visitors, exm’essing himself perfectly 
satisfied with niy present, and only Imping that, when 
I came down iht^ river, 1 would buiki him an4*Jiglish house, 
leave him a boat, and give him a imisrpiet; with the latter 
n t|ui'sl 1 eomplied inuiM'iiialely, to his great satisfaction. 
I k'at iil liom oiu; of iii; sons, u i;o spoke loku'able J'iUglish, 
that a paiavv'r had Ikhmi luJd alt night, at which the I'uka 
Sina and all the traders insisted that our intentions could 
not b(^ good, and that tlie King should tmler the sloop to 
ijuit the banza, and not lei me ascend the river. The King. 
howt‘V(!r, and the court party, would not listen to his 
suggestions, saying, they were satisfied I ciuiic to do them 
good, ami that 1 might go wlieir 1 pleased. Indeed 
the King now repi'aled the same thing, adding, that 
if J came to inaki* the <*onnlry (signifying to form a settle- 
iiHuit), as the Jkn tiiguese hail ilone at Cabenda, he would 
grant me all the land I reijuiriul ; in short, we jiarled the 
bi^st of friends ; and on his landing 1 saluted him with four 
swivels, the report of which (though they had been warned) 
struck all the crowd on shore with such a jianie, that they 
ran off precipitately, tumbling over each other : which 
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shewed us at least that we had little to fear from the warlike 
disposition of this peojde. 

This morning 1 dispatched a canoe to the Congo, with 
instru(,!tions fc'r bringingdier up the rivt'r, and employed the. 
afternoon in soimtling flu* river. 

On tiic following morning (2,9th), I visited the Chenoo, at 
his reejuest, unceremoniously, taking only two marines. 1 
ibiiiul him seated on a mat, in a court of his tenement, dis¬ 
tributing palm wine to a i’amily party c’onsisting of about 40 
men and boys, of all ages ; a s(!at being placed i‘or me, he 
sent for a. small box full of papers, which he re(| nested me to 
read, and which I found to be all Portuguese, generally ccr- 
tific.aic.^ of the CIu'iioo’s good coiuinct; and one letter from 
the governor of St. l*aul de I^oando, comjdaining that the 
Sonio mcji had killetl some of the missionaries, and cut oft 
a Portuguese trading pinnace; its date 1813. After a 
palaver of half an hour, in w'hich 1 was obliged to rej)cat 
my assurances of not coming to prevent the sUi\ c trade, or 
to make war, the Chenoo led the way to a pen in which 
were six fine cows, a young bull and a calf; and one of the 
largest and i'attest cows was selected as a present for me. 
This animal, I found, had been introduced by the Portu¬ 
guese, and was now considerably inultiplieil, though no care 
whatever seems to be taken to encrease them, the cows in 
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calf bciiijj iiuliscriininately killed with the bulls; nor do the 
natives make any use of their milk. 'I’hc Portuguese, we 
also understood, had brought several horses, but none now 
reniained. Near the pen was an 18lb. earronade, with 
w hieli 1 had been salulcd on first landing, and which I now 
learnt had belongtul to an English vessel, burnt at the Tall 
Ti<*(^s some years since by the slavijs on board her, and that 
the rest of her guns ( which had been lished up by the Sotiio 
UK'U), w(‘n*, now in the ])ossessioii of the Puka Sina, who 
oilered to sell I hem. 

.luiv .'iO. Princ'c Mac-how Candy, known to English 
traders as Fuka Candy, (he being Fuka of Market Point 
when the l iHglish tradcul here), paid me a visit; and, as he 
is considered as having great influence, 1 gave him a piece 
of chintz. J-le is a mulatto ol‘ rreneli extraction, and said 
l(» have made a great i’ortune l>y trade, while he fillc;d the 
ofliee of Euka of the Point. 

July ol. 'J’his day and Wednesday, 1 employed in taking 
a sketch of the reach of the river. 

August 1. This forenoon I was visited by Mr. Sherwmod, 
the ostensible inatci of the brig under Spanish colours, 
and w'ho had been an old slave trader out of Javerpool 
in this river. He w^as accompanied by f'our Portuguese 
niasters of trading vessels now at Cubenda, and part of those*. 
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tlmt had quitted Fiiuboiiiina, on int(illigcncc of an English 
King’s ship approneliing. Their visit, was for the purpose 
of assuring ihenijjielves if 1 meant to interfere with the slave 
trade, and desired to show me their pa|)ers. 1 derlined 
lioM’t’ver looking at them, tieclaring explieitly that I should 
not meddle with trade or traders in any manner, whieh 
seinned to satisfy them, and they went oil', as they said, to 
brint; their vessels back from Cabenda. The I'uka of the 
Point and all the trading tn(ai seemed to be also r<*joieed at 
learning this d(ielaration, as they had still doubted, it .seems, 
mv assurant^es made to themsclv<;s. Then; seems to be no 
reason to doubt but that the chief slavt; trade to this river 
is bona fide Portuguese. 'I’wo persons ol‘this nation visited 
mo, saying they were iVom Hit/ Janeiro; I cndeavouretl to 
learn en jnmanf the amount of the trailc, and by combining 
their answers with lla; accounts of the natives, think it may 
be av(;raged at 2000 slav(;s a year. 

TIu; price of a slave at this time, as stated by the natives, 
is as follows 


2 Muskets. 

2 Casks of gunpowder 
2 (luineas (1 fathom eaeli). 

12 Long Indians (10 fathoms each). 
2 Nicaneas (0 fathoms each). 
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1 lU)maul (8 fathoms). 

1 Fathom woollen cloth. 

1 Cortce, or sash of cloth. 

2 Jars of brandy. 

a Knive.s. 

3 Strings of beads. 

1 Uaxor. 

1 I^ooking-glass. 

I Cap. 

1 Iron bar. 

1 Pair of scizaars. 

I Padlock. 

1 liHV( no doubt however but that slaves are now sold 
for one half this valuation. 

'riu* Congo this evening succeeded in getting up to an 
iinchoragc under I^tsyland island. 

August 2d. I this morning shook hands with the Chenoo, 
giving him, as a parting token of friendship, one fathom of 
scarlet cloth, an amber necklace, two jars of spirits, and some 
plates and dishes. We found a scat placed in the audience 
court for us, and the Chenoo sealed opposite on a mat with 
fifty or sixty of his friends ranged on each side. On being 
told that I came to take leave, he retired with me into the 
grand apartment, where he endeavoured to persuade me to 

Q 
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defer my tieparlure, until lie eonsulleil liis great men ; but 
in fact 1 suppose lie was sorry to lose liis daily bottle of 
spirits, for as he stMil me every morning a bottle of palm 
wine, I retuiiH'd him one ol rum. J-’iiiding 1 was deU?r- 
mined, he ceased all solicitation, ami gave me three of his 
sons, and two pilots to accompany me to llinda : 1 had also 
engaged four boys as a boats creu', finding them extremely 
usel’ul, in saving my own people a great deal of trouble 
bv going backwards and forwards with the Naturalists. 

In returning from this visit, we passed a hut in which 
the corpse of a u'oinan was lying, drest as \\ hen alive ; in- 
siile the hut, four women Aven; howlir.g, and outside, two 
men standing close to the hut, Avith their faces leaning 
against it, kept them comjiany in a kind of cadence, pro¬ 
ducing a concert not unlike the Irish funeral yell. These 
marks of sorrow, wc understood, Avere repeated for an hour 

for four successive days after lh<; death of the person, 'fiiis 

<1. 

scene induced me to ciH|uirc for the burying ground, and 
the natives at first seemed very unwilling to let us see it; 
after a little persuasion, however, two or three of them led 
us towards it, and Ave found it not above 200 yards from 
the banza, amongst a few rugged trees and bushes, and 
over-run Avitli Avithered grass. Two graves Averc now pre¬ 
paring ior gentlemen, their length being nine feet and their 
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hmadlli live. At. lliis time l.licy were nine leet deep, but 
we were told they would Iw'. dug to the depth of the tallest 
pahii'tree, preserving the same length and breadth as at pre¬ 
sent ; the soil, we observed, was a superfieial layer of black 
(au lh 18 inches deep, and all the rtjst a compact yellow 
<rlay : the graves are tlug by the same hoes that are used to 
till tli(‘ ground, and flic excavation is carried on in the 
nealcsl inajuKu*. Om; ol' ihc old graves had a large <'le- 
phaiit’s tooth at eac;h end, and another, which we under¬ 
stood to be a child, had a small tooth laying on it; all had 
broken jars, mugs, glass-bottles, and other vc.ssels stuck on 
them : some shewed that there had been young trees planted 
round them, but all Avere dead except one plant of the 
Cactus quadrangularis. The graves seemed to be indis¬ 
criminately dug to all j)arts of the coinpas*!, and no atten¬ 
tion aj)pcarcd to hav(i been paid to them since their lirst 
being filled in. 

Simmons recpiesled a piece of cloth to einelope his 
aunt, who had been dead seven years, and was to be buried 
in two months, being now arrived at a sine to make a genteel 
funeral. The manner of preserving corpses, for so long a 
time, is by enveloping them in (doth money of the country, 
or in European cottons, the smell of putrefaction being only 
kept in by the quantity of wrajjpers, Avhicli are successively 
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multiplied fts they can be procured by the relations of the 
deceased, or according to the rank of the person; in the 
case of a rich and very great man, the bulk acquired being 
only limited by the power of conveyance to the grave; so 
that the first hut in which the body is deposited, becoming 
too small, a second, ^rthird, even to a sixth, encreasing in 
dimensions, is placed over it. 

August 3d. Tins morning at daylight, I rowed the sh»:)p 
round Booka Embomma island to the south entrance of the 
creek, where I anchored to wait for the Congo coming up 
with the sea breeze. 

ITie reach of the river formed by the main land and the 
ijsland Booka Embomma onthenorth,and the islands llekay 
(Molyneux) and Booka (Leylaiid’s) on the south, is a bason 
surrounded by elevated hills compos^ of primitive granite, 
or Schistus; in general the first formation is nuked of trees, 
and the second covered with brush Avood, and large trees in 
the crevices of the rock. The hills are all extremely rugged, 
forming deep hollows, separated by natural causeways, and 
much resembling, but on a greatly larger scale, the road 
which passes the Devil’s Punch Bowl between Portsmouth 
and London; the flattened summit on Avhich'Idie banza 
stands is, as wc observed in the groves, an under stratum of 
compact clay covered with black mould, on which the ridges 
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marked that it had been cultivated; and there can be no 
doubt but it would be capable of producing the finest wheat. 
The plain, which we passed over to reach the foot of the hills 
in going to the bani^a, is cijually proper for the production of 
rice, and would probably afford two crops a 3 'car; one,by 
the natural watering in the rainy season, and the other by a 
very small degcec of labour, in introducing the river water 
upon it in the dry season. 

'Phe Hooka Embomma, which is separated from the main 
laiui by tlie creek named Logan by Maxwell, is entirely of 
schistus, except an exuberantly fertile level that borders the 
creek ; this latter is about 5 yards broatl, and has 3 and 4 
fathoms ilepth up to a le<lge of rocks, which crosses it near 
its south entrance, and through which there is an opening 
barely capable of admitting a canoe. The only part of 
this reach, in which the current has any considerable force, 
is at the east side of Zoonga Hooka, where it runs in little 
whirlpools over the rocky bottom about 3 miles an hour; 
the stream in the mid-channel (where the depth is 15 
fathoms) is from 1- to 2 miles an hour, and in shore on 
both sides it is often stagnant; and sometimes a small coun¬ 
ter curregit is experienced. The island Hooka Embomma 
would be the most eligible place thus far for a settlement. 
The trees we h^d occasion to observe here are generally 
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of a soft spongy nature, unfit for fuel while green, and 
useless as timber; one s{)eeies only affording a wood as 
hard as lignum vita’, and proper for the same purpose ; 
the largest size w e found it arrive al, >vas that of a man's 
hotly. 

'riie miscellaneous information I was able to collect here, 
1 shall give without attention to arrangement of the matter, 
which my time at this moment does not permit. 

This is the winter of the country, the ihcrmoraelcr in the 
day seldom rising above 7b, and at night, when there are 
occasionally (not always) heavy dews, falling to 60. The 
mornings, from sun-rise to 9 ‘>r 10 o’clock, are dark, 
ha/}’, am! sometimes foggy. The winds in the morning 
are often light from south to S. W. The sea breezes set 
in very irregularly from noon till 4 o’clock, from west to 
W. S. \V.;thcy have seldom any considerable force more 
than once a week, and arc stronger after a hazy morning, 
succeeded by a hot sun; they die a way from sunset to 
10 o’clock. The natives feel the changes of tcinj)erature 
very severely, shivering with cold when the sea breeze sets 
in fresh. 

Salt is the great object of trade at the Market point, and 
is .made near the river’s mouth, and brought up by canoes 
in baskets of the substance that covers the trunk of the 
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])alm trcns, of about 7Ibs. each, one ol’ which fetches 
alxHil two fathoms of blue baft. 'Plic other objects of 
ptilty tratlic are palm oil and palm nuts, from Avhich 
the oil is extracted. Indian corn, jieppcr (chiefly bird 
p(ipp<‘r), and mat sails for canoes. The small money in 
Jis{' is little mats of the itraf of the barnlxK), about 18 in¬ 
ches stjuarc, ‘20 of which will jmrehase a fowl. 'I'he name 
ol' Zaire is entirely linkuown to the people of Embomnia, 
who call the river “ Moienzi ciixaddi," the great river, or 
lilerallv the river that absorbs all the lesser ones ; this title 
must luiwcver be derived from its receiving tributary 
streams higher up, as we eoiild not iinderstund that there 
is a stream of any consideration thus far ; and the only 
springs we observed were two very insignificant ones issu¬ 
ing iVom a rock ^car tlie ban/a ; tlutre is also said to be 
good rock ivatiT at the Market point, and at I’all Trees ; 
and while at anchor at Sherwootrs creek, the natives 
brought us a cask of excellent ivaler from a creek near 
Ktdly’s jioint. The river ivater is at this season but little 
muddy, and aftiw being boiled and alloivcd to tleposit its 
sediment, is not found to affect the people. 

There arc several varieties of the palm trei^s here, three 
of which afford palm ivine ; the first, the sweet kind, is given 
by that named Moba, and the second by the Mosombie ; 
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tlie liquor is extracted as in the West Indies, 'I’he svvccl 
wine is allowed to ierment, and produces an intoxicating 
beverage; when (]uite fresh it is very pleasant and whole¬ 
some, taken moderately, keeping the body o[)en. The 
Alasongoi tree also aftbrds a palm wine, considered of supe¬ 
rior quality; an inebriating liquor is also produced from 
Indian corn, and nathed baamboo. 

TliC cultivation of the ground is entirely’-the business ol 
slaves and Avomen, the King’s daughters and princes* wive*' 
being constantly thus employed, or in collecting the fallen 
branches of trees for fuel. The only preparation the ground 
undergoes is burning the grass, raking thc^ soil into liltl(‘ 
ridges Avith a hoc, and dr<q>ping the Indian t;orn grains 
into holes. The other objects of cultivation that we saw 
near the banza, Avere tobacco and beans of tAvo sorts. Fruits 
are very scarce at this time, the only ones being long 
plantains, small bitter oranges, limes and pumpkins. There 
arc no cocoa nut trees, nor, according to the natives, is this 
tree found in the country. The only root Ave shav is the 
sAveet cuissaA'a, AA’hich thci natives eat raw and roasted. Sugar 
cane of tAvo kinds was seen. 

The only vegetable production of any consequence in 
commerce is cx)tt.on, Avhich grows wild most luxuriantly; 
but the natives have ceased to gather it, since the English 
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Jci't ott' trading to the river, the Liverpool ships formerly 
tiiking off a small quantity. 

'I’lie domestic animals are sheep spotted black and white, 
with pensile ears and no horns, goats, hogs of a small breed, 
a few dogs resembling the shepherd’s dog, and cats. The 
black c*atllc brought by the Portuguese cannot be consi¬ 
dered as fully established, no care being token of them, 
though, from llieir very fine appearance and their excellent 
meat, no part of the world seems more pro])er for their 
muUi])lication. Common fowls of a small breed, and 
Muscovy ducks are the only domestic poultry 

The wild animals of whose existence we have any cer¬ 
tainty, are elephants in small numbers, this hilly country 
being unfavourable to them. Buffaloes, which are said to 
l)e abundant. Antelopes, of which a few have been seen ; 
wild hogs, the ..kcletoii of the head of one being found. 
Tigers and tiger cats, the skins being seen with the natives. 
Monkeys in abundance, (Simia sephm). The hippopo¬ 
tamus and alligator appear to be numerous. 'I'he onl}’^ 
species of fish we have seen to be peculiar to the river is 
a kind of cat-fish, and some small ones resembling the 
bleak. 

Among the birds are the grey and other parrots, the 
toucan, the common royston crow, a great variety of king- 

U 
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fishers, and many of the falcon tribe. A species of walcr- 
licn is also very numerous. 

Insects (witli the exception of ants,) arc not numerous, 
there being no common flies,* and very few musquitoes; 
some moths# and beetles. 

The natives speak of a large species of snake, and some 
of the early catholic missionaries make mention of them 
from twenty to thirty feet in length, but we have seen no 
other reptile than the water snake which 1 killed in the boat, 
and small lizards. 

The natives are, with very few exceptions, drest in Euro¬ 
pean cloathing, their only manufacture being a kind of 
caps of grass, and shawls of the same materials : both are 
made by the men, as are their houses and canoes, the latter 
of a high tree, which grows up the river, and appears to 
be a species of the ficus, resembling that of the ^ficus reli- 
giosa. These vary in their size, but they appear to be 
generally from twenty to twenty-four feet long by cighl(‘-cn 
to twenty, and even twenty-four inches wide. Their drink¬ 
ing vessels are pumpkins or gourds, and their only cooking 
utensil earthen pots of their own making, in which they boil 
or stew their meats, but more generally boil them. They 
take no wild animals for food, a few birds excepted, but 
they are very inexpert in the use of the rausquet; and their 
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natural indolence seems to suppress any fondness for the 
chace. Their musical instruments consist of a large drum 
and a kind of guitar, or rather perhaps a lyre, of which the 
following is a representation. 



Some pains have been taken, and no small degree of 
labour bestowed, in collecting the materials for this instru¬ 
ment. The body is of wood much lighter than deal; the 
bridge and the eleven bars which it supports arc of iron ; 
they arc conlined by a strip of bamboo iixctl to the body 
or fnune by strings of leather; and they rest also on a piece 
of skin. The circular ornament is part of the brass frame 
of a print or looking-glass; and the circles are French 
brass buttons with the head of Louis XVI. on them. I’he 
tones are soft, and by no means unplcasing. 

Both men and women shave the head in ornamental figures, 
according to fancy, and the brides are alwaj's close shaven 
before they arc presented to their husbands; this operation 





being performed on them by an o/d woman. The women 
seem to consider pendent breasts as ornamental, the young 
^r\s> as soon as tbey begin to form, pressing them close to 
the body and downwards withal with bandages. They also 
sometimes file the two front ie^lh awa>, and raise cicatrices 
on the skin as avciI ;*s the men. 

The common ceremony of closing a bargain, of giving a 
receipt or an assurance, is by breaking a leaf, which is 
considered as then irrevocable; and this ceremony we found 
necessary to perform with the seller of every fowl. 

Excepting one knife, which was stolen by a boy, wo met 
with no instances of theft .; and on out', of the great men 
beipg informed of the loss in this case, the whole of the per¬ 
sons present were called under the great tree, and asked 
individually if they had taken it; when a boy confessed 
and produced it. 

There being now a general peace in the country all the 
men go entirely unarmed, except when they go down the river 
in canoes, when there is usually a mus(|uet in each canoe. 

Among the number of their superstitions is that of refrain¬ 
ing from different kinds of food at certain times and occa¬ 
sions ; thus the men will not eat the flesh of a fowl until a 
woman has tasted of it, to take off the fetiche, as they 
express it. Pumpkins and eggs are objects of similar 
superstitions; and when we killed the cow, the king sent 
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one of his men to take the fetiche piece, as we learnt, (or 
the Ganga or priest; and they seemed to knovv the bos!, 
piece, carrying off one of the hind quarters. 

The two prominent features, in their moral character aiui 
social state, seem to be the indolence of the men and the 
ilegradation of the women; the latter being considered as 
perfect slaves, whose bodies arc at the entire disposal oi' 
their fathers or husbands, and may be transferred by cither 
of them, hoAv and when lh(’\ may j)lease. The intriguing 
with a man’s wife w'ithout his knowledge is howe\ er punished 
by a flue of two slaves; and if the adulterer cannot pay, 
the husband se<*ms to be aulhorisetl to murder him. 

UotJi m<in and women rise at daylight, and after w'ashing 
their skins, those who pretend to gentility rub their 
shoulders and bodies to the waist with palm oil, which, 
though it keeps their skins smooth, gives even to the womeir, 
who otherwise liave not the same natural eflluvia as the 
men, a most dis.;grecabl(i smell. 

There are much fewer mulattoes among them than might 
be expected from their inteixroursc with Europeans, two 
only having yet been seen by us. 

The mode of salutation is by gently clapping the hands, 
and an inferior at the same time goe.s on his knees and 
kisses the bracelet on the superior’s ancle. 
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They have no other manner of reckoning or keeping au 
account of time than l>y moons; so that beyond lialf a 
dozen moons not one of them can tell the lapse of time 
since any event may have ha])pened. The day they divide 
into morning or breakfast, noon or grand time, and evening 
or siipf>er. 'The sea breeze was insiiliicient to bring the 
Congo up cither this day or the 4th. 

August 4. This forenoon I landed on the main land 
opposite Booka Embomma, and found it composed of 
very rugged hills, chiefly granite, with very little wood. An 
Adansonia h(;re measured 42 feet in girth at the ground, 
arid carried nearly the same circumterence lo the height of 
30 feet. Where the boat anchored v e fouiul a regular tide, 
the rise and fall being 13 inches, and the current little or 
notliing during the rise. 

August 5. Got the Congo up to a good anchorage on 
the south shore, opposite Chcsalla island, where, finding we 
should be much retarded by persevering in the attempt to 
get higher, from the precariousness of the sea breezes, I 
ordered her to be moored, and directed Mr. Eyre, the 
purser, to remain in charge of her; together ivith the sur¬ 
geon, a master's mate, and 13 men. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Progress up the River as iai as YeUalla, or tJ»t Cataract 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ai’-ou t the middle ol'thc day wc proceeded iij) the^'ivcr in 
the double boats, the transport’s long boat, two gigs, and one 
of the punts, having witli me tlic lieutenant, master, one mas¬ 
ter’s male, the four scientific gentlemen, and Mr. Galwey. 

Wc found the river luiming belwinm two high ridges of 
barren rocky hills, chietly mica slate, with masses of quartz 
rising above the surface ; tlui slate running out in points, 
and the rocks under water forming strong ripjilings and 
little eddies. In some spots, where the current has been 
tumcul aside bv the rocky jioints, the river lias dejiosited 
its mud, and formed lit Lie strijis of soil covered with reedy 
grass, and some few little spots of Indi.i i Cwrn. Oti’ these 
places anchorage is always found on a good clay bottom in 
from four to eight fathoms, a boat’s length from the grass ; 
besides these narrow strips wc this day counted several 
little vallics between the hills, forming the mouths of the 
ravines, the largest of which is named Vinda le Zally, and 
extends two miles along shore. In those vallies were some 
corn and manioc plantations, and many palm trees. The 

S 
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1\vo rocks iintiK vi hr I he natives Saiuly, or Zonda, :uo of 
slate ; that named Oscar, l)y Maxwell, has a very lats;c trt‘c 
upon it, the oilicM- only brush wood ; they are scj)arated 
by a spa i‘ ot about .50 yards, (^n the north shon', nearly 
opjiosiU'. llu*s(^ rocks, is a hanginir precipice, to which may 
b(t ”i\ en the name of Lover’s Leap, Ihon^h in a s(*nso dii- 
fercnl from that of Lencadia, tliis beim; the place* <»j 
execution of the adulterous wives of the kinn; of Ihmuna, 
and their parariiours, who arc prccijhtalcd from the sinninit 
into the river. 

’-fhe rocks to which Maxwell has niven the lilth appro¬ 
priate name of Scylla, lie close to tin’ nmth horc, ami /<>rni 
two masses of slate above wat(‘r: about C’O vards beyond 
them the rii»pling denotes another mass under water, but 
on uhicii (here is six fathoms depth. 

At seven o’clock the bree/e failing, wc anchored on tia 
east entrance of the creek otf the Combat* islands, close to 
the grass,in six fathoms. 

Am:. 1. Jn tin* morning, it being calm, I .vent m the gig 
throiiLih the cree k of (iomliac, an.i found, ihomrh extreme¬ 
ly narrow, that it had a depth of five to ten fathoms. 7’herc 
arc bill twii i-lands. (lu^ separation marked by Maxwell be- 
Iwecn the two western ones being only a cove; they arc 
mere rocks of slate with a good inany trees. ]''rom them I 
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landed on the ascended the hills that form 

the Fidler^ Sltbdlr of Unwell, Avhich are also composed 
entirely of slate, with of quartz on the surface, 

and Vith only^inlja|jjg^e^^^ shrubby tree, of 

which the nilves ra|||^^HpiiS^^tohete spoons .itre 
made with gt^at neatni^fl^^t inferior in||||r irespcei^to 

• j ^. 

tiic samp utensil in man, 
too, are not to be despise 
made by themselves; thou 
hafts and sheaths. These a 
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exactly the sliape of a musliroom, consisting of a round co¬ 
lumn 18 inches high, surmounted by a dome<i head two feet 
in diameter. 



AVe this morning observed a curious optical illusion, 
caused doubtless by the state of the atmosphere and the 
shadows of the high hills, the boats appearing to be placed 
on the pinnacle of an elevated mass of water, from which 
the descent was rapid on every side, so that in looking up 
the river the current seemed to be running up hill. Hy 
moonlight the reach we anchored in much resembled Loch 
Tay in Scotland. The risenof water in the wet season was 
here observed on the rucks, having worn two grooves, 
the first 8 feet above the present level, and the second and 
faintest feet. The nature of the hills, as well as iheir ap¬ 
pearance, prove that they do not absorb any of the water that 
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lulls in the rainy season, the whole of which is carried direct 
to the river by gullies and ravines, with which the hills arc 
all over furrowed, and in which the only luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion is found. 

W'c got a few very small shrimps from a fisherman, which 
he had just taken in a cotton scooj) net, very well made. 

At 11 w<^ o^-lock weighed with alight breeze at west, and 
crossed over lo the south side of the river, to near the banza 
Sooka Congo; the JMafook of which sent his interpreter 
ajul gonllemcn to ask for a bottle ol' brandy, which, not 
inlending lo slop near him, I did not think necessary 
to suj)|)ly. We continued our course along shore until 
wc reached the Diamond Rock of Maxwell, near to 'which, 
and to tin* south shore, we found llui current too strong to be 
overcome with the sails and oars, and wc anchored a little 
to the west of it. In the afternoon, however, the breezes 
freshened, w'-e got through the channel, and at 7 anchored 
bout 4 miles west of Condo Sono. 

The rock called Boola Beca iji MaxwclPs plan, is by the 
lativTs named Blcmba (tlu; husbarul), and the rock named 
he Tinker, lo the east of it, is an islet. The largest and 
^•esteniniost of the three rocks named Weird Sisters, the na- 
ives call N”Casan (the wife); they lay nearest to the north 
horc, which, according to the natives, is all foul. The 
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Diuiiiond llofk linn iianic Salmi Kooncjuiittv, or llu' strong 
t'i!iilhL’r, allutlinu: prohahly to tlic strength of tin* current, 
which is ilouhlless much cncrcascil in the niius, it hcingiiow 
about 3'. miles an hotir, running directly on the rocks, and 
Ibruiinii a sirou!: upVard eddy on its Mcst siile, when* 
llu* uroimd is ^e^y foul and .sh(j|]^!, so that no vessel should 
attempt this channel without a breeze sidlieicnt to ensure hei 
goiitti- over the current. 

On the snmmit of one of the hills which we passed < lose 
under, were upwards of twenty niou! cys, vihicli, inuJ we 
not seen their tails, wc should, ff nn ihcii greso soi and 
bla(‘k fat:c.s, have tak<m for negfoes. 

Aug. 8. 'riie hills w hich surround our la.st night s station 
arc more banen fliaii lower down, the strips of reedy* grass 
and \ allies less numerous, the palm trees are no l(mgcr seen, 
nor is liicn.'any cultivHtion whatever on the banks. Seve¬ 
ral peisous caiiK? on board this morning from hariza N<»ki, 
and Iron) llami wc received iho %st *cohcrei*+ ijironualion 
rcspccliug the olisli ucliou in llic river, higher up. by wliat 
tlu'y stall.* to be a great eaUiracI namcil A ellala, only on 
day’s rnarcli from .Noki. 

.•\l !<) weighed with a light breeze, and with the aid of 
iliC oar.s ri'ached the spot named Condo Souo, where the 
l;’/uropean slave traders Jbnnerly transacted their business. 
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but wlicrc lljerc is now not a single liul. 1 iniinrdiatcJy 
sent Simmons to the Cherioo of Noki, to rc(ju(‘sl he would 
send nm a j>erson arqiiaintcd with the river higher up ; but 
on his return in the evening, I found that in)lliing eould be 

If 

done without my OWn presence, and, the usual dnah of a 
picsent of brandy. ;.v, 

August 9. 1 went tliis i^toing up the river in the gig, 
and found the. diflieulties encrcall^every mile, from llie 


\ (‘loeil V of the cuirent,.; and ,;the., 1^^ of rocks ; the 
l):irrenness of th^ only 

if'; 

I rare of inhabitants was ffrseovered in a few miserable fish- 

V. 

enm'ii, who take some snsmll liSn in scootiyaets oft the rocks 


enm'ii, who take some smmlliscoo^petsoft the rocks 
and dry them. ■■ 

August 10. There being pi^sp^ that we should 

not bo abl<‘ l(* profcecilili&lic^ft further in the boats, and find¬ 
ing that there were many Mando^l^ mfetf at Noki, w hose 
country issiluatW very far up the rivc|, cinrl whose mannei s 
and language w^ descB* to nid a»'l^lly difleiing from 


ali^ to md atff' ^clly diR'ering from 


those of Congo, i^is d^paid a visit to the Chenoo of 


Noki, tniifeiuh'avour to ascej lain these facts, and to prociin^ 
Uides. We were led a two hour’s mf)st fatigning inarcli 
before we reaeliOfl the banxa; somelim(‘s scrambling up the 


sides of almost perpi ndictdi^iills, and over great passes 
of quartz and scliistus, sometimes getting on pretty smoothly 
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along their summits of haixl clay, thinly s(;atfercd with 
brush woi&d, and sometiiiK^s descending into rallies covered 
with a rich soil and exuberant vegetation, the high and now 
withered grass choaking up the little planUitions. In two 
ot those rallies we found banaas,' diifering in nothing ti <nn 
that of Bomma, except that ^ i-oofs of tlic hut&Jormed the 


segment: of a circle it^kd of a triangle; cds to them arc. 
two runs of water in At length rch hed t lu : 

baiiza, which is phuatedv opj^ lev)^ sximmit di - the 
highest hills amidst palm>t 
amok 


|||i,kk>ns of vcgv.Ui bit’s, 
which Ire were gratifie^W^ ;^ic sight o( young 
bages in ^neat perfection. ^Sr^lfew minuter i wj.s 
■ ushered int& ftii^ presence^ Cii^oo, whom wc found 

seated with ty^^^eT^heabos, in e^iuc^ more savage mug- 
nificence, bllt ies^ of Ei»0}^n the king of 

covered Avifh lions 

attj^leopard ol’ ihc 

Jiighestrani:^ 

with wyt®)^yr^|^gdl|l€aro^^'.;%:pas?»ing to and fro, 
evinced tk^t theyn^J^st sight pf tiSe |>en;dly. pic Che- 

cloak laced, had on his head an cnorniotts 


ishiiiiliyyik- i^|ii?ery'; and the care 


noo. 


high Cap of the*wjfiite feathers of the heron. One of the other 

‘T-. 

kings Wap covered with an old hat, and the third was wrapped 
in a vcIvetJUiUttle, and on his head a coronet, a\ ilh a large 
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”1 *. w 

hnttoii of t'oloured which had cvkicntly been procured 
from a thenfre. The aj||nfibly was composed of J^Ut fifty 
persons squatted in SifaimdSiKliaviag oifplained 

■ i'-s 

my wishes and the mipves pf the expedition, the Ghenoo, 
-wiih less dcliberatiop;^^uestion|ilgthaiil had been plagued 
with at Bpmraa,g^l||3'^ guides^ go far a^,the'£ata- 
racL beyond the country,&. terra incog- 
nita, not a single pereoii of tl»%iafehza having ever been 
!)evoii(l 


it. ^ of brandy I 

had brought waa-'l^^^wp^d - a Renter .si^amble than 
c\-eji at Tiomma tp^&^^ for a sub\^’'itfe'.^^iouS;|i^pr; 

one -,' 


and, towards tbe'^ 
ca1< li a share, his n 



^jccn unati^' to 
fortunate, 


and who hatl kt’pt'it,];a^^ong brelc^. 


(as they id ways of yhis 

.ifc:' ^-iTtiW ..'mmh. <_1 


of J 

poll^iied 


moutlrfal into the o®i%‘ ditotlfl f^PieJ 
for liaviiig oiler. direct^:'a 

small pig to w^e 

found to be mcasly^^^^^ffit lo*^^■■ 

We^Haw no won^ during tii^t^bi^nce,'l^ a con¬ 
siderable portion of the assembly Avas ebmp^Pi o¥%oys of 

.•'A. * \. • K 

all ages down to four or'five, and those urchids were 

observed to pay the utidpst attention the 

men, and to express tHeir approbali<p by ^ tlieir 
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On our return wc were cc&i(lncft6!i a slave mereJiant 
ac^uiut^Qi^, by lirst much more 

aloiin- the summits 


ihi^pre haidalong the summits 
of hills which are liighlj^jfert^ aiif^ gEeat part cultivated, 
but in the most candcss^5i^rMn^1|j||(; \ <igc;tables wc saw 
were inaitfcc, Man ctjTO, pf. shrubby holeus, 

Fit'nch bdfill, A'hls in greal 


j renen oei^, qwDa^;>^^^n8i,^:TgropRl iSUls in greal 
< 1 uaiitity, pefiNW?consisted of limes. 


Our con 






j>erty calls h|| 


ably surprised to ^nd a ropii»i' 






cotii^isUnii ol’ cl 

rf' ' ^ 


stewed fowl, a ^ili ot st^Wg^<sj^^ns^ and cassava bread 
jianted Coangu. ste\vs w:j^ .so highly pep- 


peji^cd that pur |pentlcraeii, not a 




(»r season]^.',■ c|i^d j|carcely 4wi^^' M ; a bottle of 
spirits, in whidi^|^puiiiseed was also 

set before us." servtMl.io the. 




was also 
piit was served to the. 


iiiarincE. 'I’he w|tef l>|lil«ght from :i rock, its 

IcmjMjratlife 73"; the barometer at the liitoEa fell two inches 


lower than at the river side, which, according to .Leslie's 
scale, gives the ^evation about,SSOO feet. 

Whlfe^''-4^jr^Epast, the back , ground of the court in 
iffhich w4j;W%p, filled w ith women and girls, separated 
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by a space from them^ and boys. Tlioughnot one ofihcm 
had ever setai a thdy did not seem to feel aiiv 

timidiIV, but on llie ^ntrary we had abundant opportunitv 
of distxwcriim: lliat, as depended on themselves, they 

Mer«i perfect ()taheit^9 in their inaimers. One woman we 
saw sj)inning q(|tton for a fishing net exaetly in the jnanuer 
the I’rencli \vomeii do while tending llnnr sheep. 

'Phe laller part of onr journey, as we aaain ap})roaeiicd 
the riv< r, was even worse than onr road going, bfeing 
obliged lo ascend and descend a succession of hills, of 
smooth rocks, so nearly perpendicular, that it rcqniretl 
almost the lcgs"'6f flies to crawl over them, and here 

till? natives had greatly advanlagi' of us, th«' sol(?s of 

/ 

iheir naked leet,aei«ing hold of llu; rock, while our shoes 
slipped over them aiul threatened us every nwmenl wdtli a. 
fall that would not have been without liaimer ; at l(?nirlh w i* 
reached the boats at 4 o^clopk extremely fatigued, ihough 
till? distance of the banza is hot more than three miles in a 


direct line from ihiB nvcr, but hv the. circuitous route we 
took, could not be less than seven or eight. 

'Phe most striking ft»|ures of llu? country we passed 
over arc the extreme Imrrcnness of the Sills near the river, 
the whole being still composed of sfete with massi's of 
quartz, and siciiite, the latter becoming the main for- 
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mation, as wc advanced to the S.E. with perpendicular 
fissures from three iiu'hes to ^ inch ii) breatltli, filled with 
quarto. 'Phe summits ol’ the hills and the vallies arc of slift’ 
clay and vci*ctable mould exlrcnKily fertile. AVe tiid not 
seti the smallest trace of any thing calcareous, nor the signs 
of any other Jiietal tliaii iron. « 

August 11. We had no visitors until near noon, when four 
women came to the river’s side, opposite the boats, to make 
market, having a single fowl, halfa dozen eggs, and a 
small basket ol beans to sell; ,we were soon told that the 
ohhrsi was a princess of the blood i:. her own right, and 
that consevpiently she enjoyed Ihe privilege, ol' clioosing 
her husband atul changing him as ollen a.N she liked, while 
h(; «as coidiaed to lier alom.*, under j)enaltv, if a ]>nvatc 
person, of being sold as a slave. 'Phis lady, after getting 
ibr her I’owl and (jthcr articles twice their valium, oflered 
hersell’and her three companiuns (who, we were assured, 
were the C’henoo’s daughters) for hire, to wIkjcw'i- would 
lake them on board the boats, and seemed lo be much dis- 
appoinUid at the apathy of white rntm, when they found 
tlieir advance's tr<!ulcd with iu;glect. 

In lh(' allernobn a coujdc of small sheep, a goat, and 
a few fowls were brought for sale ; but for om^ of the former 
the owner had the conscicnee to ask a full piece of l)lue baft 
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Jincl two caps, which cost .‘10 shillings in Englaiul, making the 
meat considc'rabl y above a .shilling a pound ; so that wc were 
pldigod to coniine ourselves to llu^ purchase of a go;^l for 
four ialhoins ot printed cotton. Indeed, from the v(;rv little 
spare provisions th(' natives seem to have at this season, I do 
not think it would be? possible to procure daily subsistence 
for fiftv men in passing through th(‘ <'ounlrv. Towards 
evening two men were .sent Iroin tlu' (Mienoo as guides for 
\ ellala, but one ol tlii-ni liaving idently never been there, 

I s(uiL him back. A Mamlingo slave man w'as brought to 
m(\ bound neck and heels with small cords. Jlis answers 
to the (piestions pnt to him were, that he Avas three moons 
•oming from his country, sometimes on rivers, sometimes 
in land : that his ()Avn tountrv Avas named Al’intolo, on the 
hanks ol a ri\'cr as broad as tlu.‘ Zaire., Avhere we were 
at anclior, but so tilled with roeks, tl it (*-en canoes could 
not be used on it; and that he had been taken when walking 
a short distance from his father’s house, by a. slave r-atchcr, 
who had shut him in the neck Avith a. ball, the cicatrice of 
the Avound still remaining; and that be had l)een about two 
years from his country.’’ Altliongli his reekoning of the 
lapse of time could not be depended on, he evidentl y had not 
been long caught, for he spoke the Congo language but very 
imperfectly; uevcrtlicless, as lui uudcrstoocl enough of it 
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to niako himself intelligible, 1 ihouglit he might bo of use 
and purchased him, gi\ ifig an orch.M* for his value to bo paid 
on boitrcl the C(jngo, and taking care to explain to iho. 
natives m v motives for bn ving him, as well as that I gave him 
Jus liberty on the instant, and only consitlered him as a ser¬ 
vant; and tlnallv, that if we arrived at his country, I would 
restore him to his friends. When this was explained to him 
he expressed not the least mark of satisfaction, and ptu*mit- 
teti the peojde to take otf the cords which had served to 
bind him with apparent apathy ; indee<i (mr j>eopl<' seeini'd 
to have', more satisfaction in performing, than he fell in un¬ 
dergoing, this operation. In eoiiehiding tliis bargain, I had 

c 

a specimen of the tedious manner of doing business amongst 

I? 

the nali^•e traders, the interveulion ol’ the Mafook, Mani- 
bonk, ajul a broker, luring nefressary lurtween me and the 
seller; and eacli of these fellows expected tw'o fathoms 
of baft, and as much brantly as they could drink. 'Phis 
roundabout way of trading, and the indecision of the !>«rll(Ts, 
must, 1 should sup[)ose, have been a great draw back on the 
profits of the slave track;, by the time it kept them on 
the coast; for I am assured, that though iifly slaves may be 
brought to market in a day, not three are usually sold. 

I’hc same huckstering is indeed visible in e.very branch of 

» 

their tniding with Europeans ; the fiossessor of a single fowl. 
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or a root of the manioc, examining the articles oflered him 

% 

lifty times, giving them back, taking them again, exchanging 
them for something else, and after [)iittirig patience to the 
test for an hour, often taking up his goods and inarching off, 
])ccause In; couhl not get twice or thrice what he first asked. 

Aug. 12. At nine this morning we weighed, and with the 
aid of lh(' oars, and a track rope at times, got the boats up 
along tli(‘ siuitU shore, until we came to a large sand bank ex- 
leiiding two-lliirds acios.-, the river; here M’e crossed over to 
the other side, ami ran along it as far as a little island named 

_ _ --llcn^ we found the* current so rapid, that with 

:i strong breex(^ and the oars we could,not pass it; besides, 
having observed when up here in the gig, that the north shore 
above llii< island was exticniely foul, 1 crosseil over, and 
after considerable difficullv succeeded in getting loan anchor 
in a line litth^ cove named Nomasra, cnlir ‘ly ait of the cur¬ 
rent. In crossing the river wc passed several whirlpools, 
AA hich swept the sloop round and round in spile of her oars 
and sails, and not witliout some danger to so low' and deep 
laden a boat. These vortices are Ibrincd in an instgnt, last 

• 

but a few inonicnts w'ith consideiabic noise, anti subside as 
tjuickly. The punt got into one of them and entirely disap¬ 
peared in the hollows, so that the dtipression of the vortex 
must have been three or four feet. The schooner could not 
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y Ci^vangoo, and anchored 
on d»|;Opposite shore ; yeBjjp strong sea bri*ez(? spring¬ 
ing up in the evening 

In the afternoon I wef ^ 


■ b^ls under which we 


I 


)re and ascended the iiighest 

A 

K. and whose elevation 


might be feet. E^jgi^v'Jbaftioe <)|p- i^wArd view of the 
W|»l? to-.as^i^l^h^i^ea^^tlhs^- appearance 

bf whiii^, Ijlp^r, wiu us, that tliere 

w^^iittle prospet^ of beiii^^|i^to‘get the double boats up 

being able lo b^nsport 
6 e 3 fiver appeared fo be, lined 
jjfhidciJlif^iobstruetcd by wliirl- 
liira .constant roar, ^usl where 





Both 



by rocks above 
l)Qols,-^whose noise we 
'■‘^ur view terminated by the ch^ng in of the po«^s. High 
breakers seemed to cross the rivcf4^ii^>tliis place we k;arni 

U,- XJS; v.ik ^ *■ 

and u'ere lokl 


was called Cas^ 
that caxi&p cfer aii 



The most distant 


hitt^ whose spii^iit appbaiMi the rest at the distance 

of perlii||>s ^ ^ 8 Icaguipa, we femo^pas tlial of Y<‘lialu. 
The appearance of the river here was compared by 


^Dr. Sibith to tbe torrent rivers of Norway, and parlicula^y 
Jd^f^Giommen, the hills on each side being high, precipitous 
Jowarda^il^vi^ totally barren, and separated by such deep 
js aw to^reclude the idea of conveying even a canoe 
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ovfr them, a\ illumt jramciise labour. 'I’wo tufts of trees on 
tlio .suiiiiiiiis ol’ the northem'hiSI, we understood from u fisli- 
enuan, urre (he plautatioiis rouod the banzas. The only 
Ollier inronnalion ue could get from him was, that Yellala 
Mas (he residence of the evil spirit, and that ,whoever saw 
it once would never see it a second time. 

'Diis luis been ihc only tplerable cl<?ar duj|r since our ea* 


tcrinu 
scf ting, 


lli<’ riv<‘r : the sun beinc visibli' both at lisinsr and 
and I he thermoiuetcr at tw o o’clock at 80". Th}^:||eat 


proiliiced a bn'eye in the 


iitrnni 






fori^ expelienced, and which continuetl all night. On a 

lilth- sand beach, off which th e hi#a ts were anchored, there 

is a regular rise and fiill ofii||t|^of eight inches; during 

the rise, tlur current i-. considerably slackened. 

¥ 

Aug. Id. This uionii^ at daylight F went up the river 
with lh<‘ master in tlie gigs, to aseertain lue utility of carry¬ 
ing the Iioats any farther. By crossing over from shore to 
shore as the current M'as Ibund slackest, we found no diffi- 
« ally in getting up w Ciisan Yellala, w hicli is about tlu’ce 
miles above Avliert^; the boats lay. We found it to be a ledge 
of rocks stretching across the north sliore about two»lhirds 
the breadth ol'the river (which here <Ioes not exceed half a 
mile), the < urrent breaking furiously on It, but leaving a 
smooth chaunel near the south shore,where #e velocity of 


IT 
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llu' ciirrcnl soeins ihr ol)siacU' to llio asircMil oi hoaiv, 
and tliat, I slionld 4*niisi<i(*r as jkjih’ to niy |)nn'r<*ss wilh 1 )k; 
boats, di<l lliorc ajijx ar lo llu* smallest utility in iii-ttini: 
tluMii above it. I’m:! as the shore on either side pieseiits lh(> 
most siapi'iaious n\ i-ihanviiiii;- rocks, to uhnsr era<;s ;d<'m. 
the b(»ats eonid ix.* sct'ored. \^hile an i:oj)«'tiioMs <Mirrenl 
dows bfaieath ; and as every iufbnnation makes N ellala a 
eatarac't, ot'<>T4'at {M-rperidieii)ar fall, to whieh llie aj*|)roae:' 
is tar easie.-,! IVom tia j>la<a; man’ whieh the boats are no\. 
anehm’ed in pi ri'et i sal<‘l\ , I determiimd t(* -tisit this ea';;ra< : 
bv land, in oiaiia' to delerinine tin niv (n! rr nju raiion.' 

Aca'oribn'jiy at d o’eloek 4.)n tla- laoreiji-/ o)' Mu I t-O' 
.1 laiuled <in thi' malh shony in a rove vith ■* line sandv 
l)*'aeii, IOM M d n i'h tin dim”ol the hij)j)oj>olann!s, I'xaed^ 
iv’semldinu that ol' Hie horse. My jiart v eoiisisted of Messrs. 
Smith, I’ndor, (iabvt'^, ami lloddi'r, and l.‘> men. besiriis 
two Kmlxiimna inlerj/ret.ers (the Chenoo's sons^. and a iMiide 
Trom Noki, with linir days jirovisiims. Onr n*nt<- hay 
by narrow ibol. jialhs, at lirsl <jver most diJlieni’ jol!>, and 
t.hcji alono a level pialeau ol ll-ilile land ; in short, over 
a eonntry K-einblina that between the river and Noki. 
Oiir eonrse lay l>i;lv.t'en ki. N'. I'j. and N. At noon 
we reached I>an/.a (’ctoloo, Irom wluau'e we nnderstood we 
should sec Ycliala. Atixious U» cel. a si.s»lit o(‘it, J deelinod 




ilic'(lln'iioo'.s iijA ii.jlioii |<> v'lMi liiiii, islilii niv nMurii. On 
llir iMid oT tin* Ikih/;i wc y saw tli(‘ fall 

aliiiMs! (Ill,it I oiir Ircl. aiul wtac not I ^s sur|)risc.ii than dis- 
af){K>iiitt'.l at liiidiii'j. jiracat! a sfcond \ia<jai‘a, which the 
dc'-criplion of the natives, .iiid iheir htinor td il had eivcMi us 
Tcaxjii to i'\j)ec!. a coiM|>ai'ali\c brook bubbling over its 
s|(;uv llabiiiM ! hi' j >eo|)i'. . \t ho i • iiS!| daiiK'd o>’t'ati^lic. 

I with til' Iroicu !(' examine e Hi.,;*' e!;.-' i\, and 

loond th;:! v. ha! ihe road m anted Hi (iisiatiei'. '.\iiich wasind 
a mile Irom Iht- baii/a. il abundaiitb in:; ie uj» in diliicultv, 
liaviiiL: one ciionnous hill to descend and a !es->er one to 
< i;inb, to ri'acli the prt'cipiia' which overliaici' the river. 

I tie south sidt o( iiu' river is here a \as! lull of l.)aro rock 
i-ieniH and !ni i^e.di a lower but inoi-c prccijiitous iiiil 
It the sa‘'ie su[)-.'..,;ee. beiueeii winch two tin- ri\ei lias 
(’oree j iis eonrse • but ui »h<‘ ud.hllc an .o;,,d s::!i 

del'res its jiower, atui breaks the eurreni inlti (\u) nan'on 
channels; that, near lh<'south siile oives\(nl to the li real 
mass of the rivt'r. but is obslrnated bv locks aoove am 
under water, o\(a* which th«' lorreu! rmhes wit:-, creat. furv 
and noise, as may easily l)e eoneeivi'd. 'I'he eliannel on 


the north side is now nearly dry, and is ( oniposcd oh areal 
masses ol'slafe, with {)er[iendie.ular fissures, f'he hii;hest part 
oftlu: island is l/> (col above the jtreseul level, but liom the 
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marks on it, the water in the rainy season must rise 12 feel, 
consequently covers the whole of the breadtli of the eliau- 
ncl, with the exception of the summit of the island; and 
with the encrensed velocity, inust then produce a fall some¬ 
what more consonant to the description of the natives. In 
as(;cnding two hills we observed tla; ri^■er both above and 
below the fall to be obstructed by rocks as far as we could 
see, which might be a distance of about four miles. Highly 
disappointed in our expectations of seeing a grand cataract, 
and etiually vexed at finding that the progress of the boats 
would be stopped, we climbed buck to our people, whom 
we reached at four oarlock totally exhausted. 

'i’hc principal idea that the fall creates is, that the (juaii- 
tity of water which flows over it, is by no means equal to the 
volume of the river below it; and yet, as we know there is not 
at this season a single tributary stream suflicient to turn a 
mill, below the fall, we can hardly ac.count for this volume, 
unless wc suppose, as Dr. Smith suggests, the existence of 
subterranean communications, or caveiTis filled with water. 

After having refreshed and rested ourselves, I waited on 
the Clnuioo with a little brandy, and found less pomp and 
noise, but mu(*h more civility and hospitality, than from the 
richer kings 1 had visited. This old man seemed perfectly 
satisfied with our account of the motives of our visit, not 
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askiiisf a single question, treating us with a little palm wine, 
and sending me a present of six fowls without asking for an v 
thing in r<ilurn. In one of the courts of his tenement we 
had the tlisagrceablc sight of two men slaves prep.'ired lor 
sale, one having a long fork stick fastened to his neck, and 
the other with Europcaii-^tnadc irons on his legs ; on enquiry 
J Ibimd that there were 14 slaves in the banza I’or sale, who 
were going to Embomma. 

The night was (“ool, the thermometer at one o’clock being 
at (iO^; in the early part the stars shone brightly, but to¬ 
wards morning it became very cloudy; and at daylight we 
might easily have fancied ourselves amidst the blue misty 
hills of Morven. 

August l/)th. In the morning we were surrounded by all 
the women of the banza with fowls and eggs to exchange 
lor beads. In the eggs we were however taken in, more 
than half we jiurchased having been taken from under the 
hens half hatched. Although the largest banza we have 
seen, we could not procure either a sheep, goat, or pig 
for the people. 

Having engaged a guide to lead us above the falls (the 
hills close to the river being absolutely impassable by any 
thing but goals), wc quitted the banza at seven o'clock, smd 
after four hours most fatiguing march wc again got sight of 
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tho riA^'cr; bill to inv grcnl virxallon, instead of being 12 or 
13 miles, as J exjiecled, 1 foiiiui avc were not above four 
miles from YelJala, our guide having jiersuaded me out of 
my own jiulgnionl, that the river wound round in a way that 
made the (Tiistanil we took necessary. Here we found the 
river still obstructed with rocks and islets sometimes (juilc 
across, but at one place lca\ ing a ch^ar space, which .seems 

t 

to be used as a ferry, as we found here a canoe with hair 
men ; no inducement we could oiler them had however any 
effect in prevailing on them to attempt going up the stream, 
which I wished to do to examine the slate of I he j iver more 
exactly. 

In this day’s journey we crossed Ihnx; ricep raviiu^s, the 
beds of'ton cuts in the rainy season, ljut now (piite dry, and 
but once found Avaler at a very small spring. One antelope’s 
skin was seen with the natives, and the dung of these animals 
occurred in many spots; several porcupines’ cpiills were also 
picked up. On quitting the river 1 determined to cross the 
hills in a direction that 1 expected would again bring me 
to it considerably higher uj), but the setting sun obliged 
ns to halt on the side of a steep hill, at whose foot \vc for¬ 
tunately found a fine spring, forming the only brook we had 
3 'el seen ; and here we passed tlie night, which was much 
warmer than the preceding one, the thermometer not falling 
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below 70", ihc sky cloudy, l.>ut not the Ifinsl dew. The eoii- 
slant tlr^'ness of the atmosphere is evinced in iJie (juick dry¬ 
ing of all objects exposed to it; meat hung up u few hours 
loses all ils Juices, anti resembles the Jerked meat of Soulh 
America ; iht^ plants collected by Dr. Smith were fit for 
packing in a tlay, while, towards ihe mouth of the river, ht; 
could scarcely get them suflicicntly tliy in a week. The 
oxidation ol* iron also enlirelv ceases here. The hvgro- 
ini;Ter at sun-rise usuahy marks oO', at twi; o’clock in the 
afternoon in the shade 70 . 

August l(i. Einding Air. Tutl<»r and st.'vcral of the peo[)lc 
were nnablo to proceed 1‘arthcr, I sent them back to l>an/a 
C'ooioo in the morning, and with the remainder proceeded 
onwards. Passing the brook and ascending the hill on the 
opposite side, M'c tbund ourselves on a level jilaleau at the 
bun/a Alaeooloo, M'hen; we agtiin got a guide to 

lead us to the liier. At noon wi^ had a view ol' it between 
thir o[)criings of the lulls, about two miles distant. I lore the 
]>eople, being extremely fatigued, were halted, while the 
natives went to the river for water, and 1 ascended the 
highest of the hills, which tlesrends perpendicularly to the 
river: from ils summit I had a view about five miles down 
the river, which presented the same appearance a.s yester¬ 
day, being filled with rocks in the middle over which the 
current foamed violently; the shore on each side was also 
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scattered with rocky barren islets. The river is here, judg¬ 
ing by the eye, not more than ~ mile broad, and I estimate 
the distance from Vellala at 12 or 14 miles. Upwards my 
view was stopped by the sudden turn ot the river Irom 
north to S. E. ; the < oncavity of the angle forming a large 
bav, afjparently freer from obstructions than below. 1 
descended a most precipitous palli to the river side, where 
1 found four women fishing with a scooj) net; they liad no 
canoe, and T learnt that persons wanting to cross the river 
are obliged to go from hence to the ferry above ^'ellala. 
Just where thii river shuts in, in turning to tin; S. E., on a 


high plateau of north siiore, is the bnnxa Inga, M'hich 
we understood was two days march from Cooloo (though its 
direct di.stance is not above 20 miles,) and that it is out of 
the dominions t)f Congo. '^J’lie only other information I could 
get here was, that the river, after a short reacli to the S. E., 
turned again to the north ; and the appearance of the hills 
seemed to eorrolioratc this information ; but as to the state 


of its navigation, or the jKissibility of getting canoes, I could 
not ac(]uire the slightest notion. 


On the return of the people with water from the river we 
dined where the men halted, and set out on our reluni for 
the boats ; at eight o clock we reached Cooloo (having this 
day walked ten hours), where we found Mr. Tudor in a 
violent fever. 
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It was by great persuasion we could get our guide to go 
on after sunset, through bis tears of wild beasts, and his 
superstitious terrors of the night combined; and every five 
minutes he sounded a whistle, which it seems hud been 
fetkhal by the (iangam kissey; and consequently both 
spirits and beasts fled at the sound. The only traces of 


animals we saw this day were the fool prints of buffaloes, 
who hud been to the brook wc crossed in the morning to 
drink; and wc were surprised how so bulky an animal 
could ascend tlic hills; indeed the marks shewed that in 


descending they liud sliden considerable distances on their 
hind legs. A ivild hog also crossed us, making from thicket 
to thicket; but our men were not fortunate enough to hit 
him, though lour of them fired. 

Having crossed iu a direct line from one of the ferlUe 
Idatcans tl.e river, we had a good opportnnily of seeing 
the ..rmnuon and structnre of the comitry near' its banks: 
of winch I have attempted to give an idea Mow 


Uillii of Movp a!M-(iii 
xiid w»cky aiilvs; thrir 
summils, plateaui i>( 
iertile auil. 


HOO 

Hilln of yellow clay 
with vast massif^ of 
sienitc. 

.SW 

Hills of fcrriigin oils 
eln,y and siiiull irim 
■stones; nuLssesofquarl /. 

I(N) 

Hills of quartz jiebtilL's 
Slate cliifii, 
Ri»«r. 
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The margin of the river ami the rocks in it are of mi¬ 
caceous slate; next to which small hills of loose round 
pebbles of quart/; then more elevated hills of ferruginous 
clay with masses of <]uarl/; next hills of yellow clay with 
iiiasscs of sienite; and histly, steep hills with rocky sides, 
(sienite), but with long levels at the summit, covered with a 
fertile vegetJible soil, and on which most of the ban/as are 
situated. The hills of quart/ pebbles have every appearance 
of once having been tlie bed of the river, the pebbles having 
evidently been rounded, and tlie hills received their forms, 
by the long and violent action of water. If we assume, what 
seems highly probabkj, that the present obstruction at Ycl- 
lala was once a real cataract of equal elevation v'ith the op¬ 
posite shores, this surmise of the river having formed these 
hills of pebbles will accfuire a certainty ; for in that case, the 
water kept up by the cross ridge or cataract would have 
covered these' hills. A great quantity of quartz sand is 
thrown up on the sides of the river among the rocks. 

At night the hills appear to be in a continued blaz(' of lire, 
from the hunters in the day setting fire to the long dry grass 
to drive out the animals. The fire running to windward, 
as is always the case, the hunters keep to leeward of the spot 
fired, and the game, it would appear, being also aware of 
the direction which the fire will take, endeavour to avoid it, 
by also running to leeward, and consequently throw tliem- 
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selves within the hunter's reach. The guns wc have seen 
among thetn are of Portuguese or French manufacture, and 
of a great length ; each has usually several fetiches fastened 
to it, to prevent it from doing the owner any injury. 

Aug. 17 . In the morning we prepared for our return to the 
Ijoals, when Mr. Tudor, being too ill to move, was obliged 
to be carried in a litter made of one of the black men’s 
blankets ; tlic other invalids, exceeding half the party, were 
sent forward with him under charge of Mr. Hodder, while 
I M-ent to lake leave of the Chenoo. Having performed this 
ceremony, and given him two fathoms of bafts, I quitted 
Cooloo, came up with the invalids in a short time, and 
reached the boats at noon, when a tent was immediately 
pitched on shore for Mr. Tudor, who was now in a most vio¬ 
lent fever. The complaints of the other men were confined 
to fatigue and blistered feet. 

During this excursion wc seldom met with water tb fill 
our canteens (that of the river excepted), more than once a 
day, and the springs were generally very small. The only 
provisions we could procure were a few fowls and eggs, 
some cassada root, green plantains, and beans; but all in 
quantities totally insufficient to supply the daily expendi¬ 
ture of 20 men. Wc did not see a single sheep or goat, and 
not above two or three pigs. Palm wine, which wc found 
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infinitely more refreshing and grateful to the stomach, when 
heated and fatigued, than either wine or spirits Sind water, 
is at this season extremely scarce, owing to the long drought; 
so 4;liat, though every banza and^ gentleman’s town is sur¬ 
rounded by these trees (froiA 20 to 2(X) at each), we often 
jcould not procure it even* in exchange for brahdy. It 
appears that the rainy season, for these last two years, has 
been very moderate, and the ligliter rains, that usually 
happen in June, havo been entirely wanting this year, which 
a(;counts for the burnt-up appearance of the country, and 
the very little water. It is however expected by the natives, 
that the ensuing rainy season will be proportionally v iolent; 
and they are now preparing for it, by fresh covering and 
repairing their huts. They say that every third or fourth 
year the river rises considerably higher than in the inter¬ 
mediate ones; and this accounts for the different elevation 
of the marks on the rocks. 

Thus far the banks of the river do not afiord a single 
limber tree capable of making a beam or timber for a sloop 
of war. The only trees that grow to a large sizti arc the 
Adansonia and the Bombax, (or wild cotton), and the 
wood of both is spongy and useless; several varieties of 
evergreens, highly ornamental in their growth and foliage, 
>iro however met with in the vallies. 
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Tlie only appearance of metals is in the ferruginous clay 
and stones near the river, which the natives grind, and 
of thes(i form their pots for boiling (their only cooking uten¬ 
sil); tliese small stones rounded to the size of a pea, 
serve them for small shot. Small particles of copper were 
observed by Df. Smith in some of the specimens of mine¬ 
rals he collected. 

During my al)scnce the seine was hauled, but not a single 
fish was taken. Tlie only implements of fishing sfeen with 
the nativ(;s were the sc(K)p-net, already spoken of, and 
a kind of fish pot of reeds. The fish we could protnirefrom 
them are.all very small, with the exception of one which I 
bought, and whose skin Mr. Cranch preservedt It appears 
to be of the genus Marena. Testaceous fish are extremely 
few; a single .shell f Helix) found on the summit of one 
of the hills near a fishing hut, and an oyster taken up by* 
the dredge, arc all we have bexm able to procure. 

On the banks we have found snares I’or taking beach 
birds, nearly resembling those used in Ireland to catch 
snipes, being an clastic ttvig with a bit of line and noose, 
which catches the bird^s neck. 

The higher we proceed the fewer European articles the 
natives possess; the country grass-cloth generally forms 
the sole clothing of tlie mass of the people, and gourds arc 
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substitutes for glass bottles, or earthen mugs. The women 
too approach nearer to a state of nudity; their sole clothing 
being a narrow apron (the breadth of the hand and 18 
inq)hes long) before and behind, so that the hips on each 
side are uncovered. From every town near to which we passed 
they flocked out to look at the white men*, (moudele) and 
w'itliout any marks of timidity came and shook hands with 
us. To the best looking and the best drest I distributed some 
beads. -The price paid here, by a native, for a wife of the 
first class, the Chenoo’s daughter for instance, is four pieces 
of baft, one piece of guinea, and a certain quantity of palm 
wine. We in no instance since we left Einbomma found 
the men allcmt en avant in their offer of their women ; but 
this our Bonima men told us was from their little intercourse 
with Europeans, for that any of them would think hirnscif 
, honoured by surrendering his wife or daughter to a white 
man. 

The population seems to be extremely thin, and (leaving 
out the insignificant number of fishermen who remain on the 
rocks at the river side) is collected into banxas and gentle- 
mens* towns; the largest of the former (Cooloo) does not 
contain above 300 souls, of whom two-thirds are women and 
children. The extent of fertile land is, however, capable, 
with very moderate industry, of supporting a great increase 
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of population, not the one-hundredth part of* that we have 
passed over being made any use of whatever. 'I'he plateaus 
apjjear to be well adapted for wheat, and certainly all the 
garden. vegetables of Europe might be produced here 
ill perfection, as well%s potatoes. 

According to our informers, the dominions of Congo ex- 
lend from below Malcimba, cutting the coast and river to 
Banxa N^Inga; but how far they extend to the south of the 
river’s mouth, or up it on the south side, we could not learn, 
but it seems to be considerably higher up the river than 
Inga, 'file paramount sovereign is named Lindy, or Blin- 
d y N’Congo, and resides at Baiiza Congo, six days journey 
in the interior from Tall Trees (on the south side of the 
river) ; it has no water communication with the Zaire. 
Here the Portuguese appear to have a fixed settlement, the 
natives speaking of their having soldiers and white women. 

The opposite sides of the river form t\w> vire royalties, 
that on the north being governed by the N’Sandy N'Congo, 
and the south by N'Cucula Congo, both of whom reside at 
banzas in the interior. 

The Chenooships, improperly named kingdoms by Euro¬ 
peans, are hereditary fiefs, passing in the female line; tliat 
is, on the decease of the Chenoo the succession, instead of 
passing to his son, goes to his brother, or uterhic uncle 
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or cousin. On every demise a fresh investiture takes place 
by the viceroy's sending a cap (here the mark of all dignity) 
to the appointed successor; but though it is necessary that 
the succession should be continued in the family, the vice¬ 
roy is not restricted to nearness of kin or primogeniture, 
but as favour, corruption or intrigue operates strongest, the 
investiture is given. The Clienoo, in his turn, appoints seve¬ 
ral inferior officers by sending them caps, particularly the 
Mafook, or custom master, who interferes in all trading 
transactions. The Mombella, Macaya and Mambom, are 
officers whose respective powers 1 have not yet been able to 
ascertain with any certainty. Slavery is here of two kinds, 
which may be denominated household or domestic, and 
trading. When a young man is of age to begin the world, 
his father or guardian gives him the means of purchasing a 
number of slaves of each sex, in proportion to his quality, 
from whom he breeds his domestic slaves, and these (though 
it does not appear tliat he is bound by any particular law) 
he never sells or transfers, unless in cases of misbehaviour, 
when he holds a palaver, atwhich they are tried and sentenced. ’ 
These domestic slaves are, however, sometimes pawned for 
debt, but are always redeemed as soon as possible. The 
only restraint on the conduct *of the owners, towards their 
domestic slaves, seems to be the fear of their desertion; 
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for if one is badly treated, he runs off, and goes over to the 
territory of another Chenoo, where he is received by some 
proprietor of land, which inevitably produces a feud 
between the people of the two districts. The trading or 
marketable slaves are. those purchased from the itinerant 
black slave jnerrhanls, and are either taken in war, kidnap> 
ped, or c<)ndcnmcd for crimesthe first two of these classes, 
however, evidently form the great nia.ss of the exported 
slaves ; and it would seem that the kidnapped ones (or as the 
slave merchants M'ho speak English call it “ catching in the 
bush”), are by far the most numerous. This practice how¬ 
ever is certainly unknown at present on the banks of this 
river as far as we have yet proceeded. 

The property which a man dies possessCtl of devolves 
to his brothers or uterine uncles, but prescriptively, as 
it would ai>pear, for the use of the family of the deceased; 
for they are bound by custom (which is hcr<i tiintamount to 
our written laws) to provide in a proper manner for the 
wives and children of the deceased ; and the wives they may 
make their own, as in the Mosaic dispensation. 

Crimes are punished capitally by decapitation, by gra¬ 
dual amputation of the limbs, by burning and by drowning. 
The only capital crimes, however, seem to be poisoning, 
and adultery with the wives of the great men. This latter 

Y 
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crime, it would a})pcar, being punislied in prt)port.ion to the 
rank of the husband, 'riiits a private man accepts two 
slaves from the aggrtvssor: but the son of a Chenoo cannot 
thus eomproinise his dislionour, l>ul is held bound to kill the 
aggressor; and if he escapes his pursuit, he may take the 
life of the first relation ol’ the ailultcrer he niecls; and 
the relatives <.)f this latter, by a natural re-action, revenging 
tliis in justice on the other jairtv, or one of his relations, is 
one of tlte grand causes of the constant animosities of 
the neighbouring villages. If a man poisons an eijual, lu; is 
simply decapitated : but if an inferior commits this crime 
(the only kind of secret murder) oii a superior, the whole of 
his male relations are jjiit to death, ev en to ih<; infants at the 
breast. 

When a theft is discovertMl, the gangam kisscy or priest, 
is applied to, and the whole of tlic ptnsons suspected arc 
brought before him. After throwing himself into violent 
contortions, wliich the spectators consider as tluj inspirations- 
of the kisscy or fetiche, he fixes on one <jf the party as 
the thief, and the latter is led away immediately to be sen¬ 
tenced by a palaver. Of course the judgment of the priest 
is guided either by chance, or by individual enmity; 
and though (as our informer assured us) the judgment 
was often found to be false, it derogates nothing from 
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the credit of the gaiigam, who llirows the whole bljirae on 
the kisscy. 

'Die Irequency ol'the crime orputliiig poison in vieluiils, 
has established the cusloin ol'the inasler invariably makint]!; 
the jiersoji, who presents him Avilh meal or drink, taste it 
iirsl ; and in otl'ering cither to a visitor, the host pert'orins 
tliis ceremony hiniselt'; this the. natives, avIjo sjHak English, 
call “ taking olTtho reti<’lie ” 

Roth sexes paint themselves witli red oehri'; and, before 
a bride is conveyed to her husband, she is smeared with this 
substaiK^i from hear! to foot. The men also make marks on 
their foreheads and arms Avith both re,tl and Avhite clays ; but 
the only answer avc (-ould get to our cmpiiries respecting 
these j)raetices was, that they Aven; done by order of 
the gangam kisscy. 

Resides a ]>rcvalejit cutaneous disorder or itch, seve¬ 
ral cas(;s of t;Iephaiiliasis weix? obserAcd, amt two patients 
with gouorrhma applied to onr doctor; this, however, they 
told us AA^as a jtresciil from the Portuguese. 

The only game avc Iiua’c seen them play at AA^as a kind of 
drafts named loocla, the implements of Avhich are a flat stone 
18 inches square Avith IG cavities grooved in it, and a small 
stone in each cavily, as in the annexed figure. 
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The impossibility of procuring inforniiition to be at 
all depended on from the natives, respecting the rtoursc 
of the river or the nature of the country, proceeds etpially 
from their want of curiosity, extreme indolence, and 
constant state of war with each other, llcnct^, f have never 
been able to procure a guitle farther than from banaa to 
banza, or at the utmost a day’s journey ; for at every banza 
we were assured that, after passing the next, we should get 
into the Bushmen's country, where tliey would be in danger 
of being shot or kidnapped. Thus at Cooloo, it was only 
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by tlio promise of handsome piiv, and still more through the 
assurance of safety ottered by our iiiiiskcts, that I could pre¬ 
vail on a guide to promise to accompany me to banza Inga. 

All my endeavours to find a slave trader Avho knew some¬ 
thing of the river have been fruitless. One man at Cooloo 
})rescnted himself, and saiil he had been a month’s journey 
from that place, but always travelled by lanil, except in the 
passage ol'several rivers by canoes and fords : the direction 
of his course appeared to be to the N. E. ami the country, 
according to him, more mountainous than Avherc we arc. 
Indeed it appears that the pcojile of Congo never go them¬ 
selves for slaves, but that they are always brought to them 
by those they call bushmen, w ho, tlu^y say, have no towns 
nor acknowletlge an;- government. All howa'ver agree 
in asserting that the coimlrv on the south is still more diffi- 
cult than that on the north, which, »ogeMu*r with there ap¬ 
pearing to be no traces of the Portuguese missions on the 
latter,*' as .veil as the river agsiin taking a dirv;ction to 
the north, induces me to prefer this side for my fartlnn 
progress. 

Aug. 1.9- In pursuance of my intention to endeavour to 

* At Noki the crucifixes left by the missionaries were strangely mixed with ilic 
native fetiches, and the |teuple scetned by no means improved by this melange 
of Christian and Pagan idolatry. 
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get as far as possible by tlie north bank of the river, I sent 
this morning Lieut. Hawkey with eight men, to form a de¬ 
pot of i>rovisioris at Cooloo. 

Aug. 20. Sent Mr. Fitzmaurice witli eight men, with 
a .second proportion of provisions, to proceed to Cooloo, 
where I leaint Mr. Hawkey arrived late last night. I shall 
to morrow proceed with 14 men for the same place, from 
thence lor banza Inga, sending the boats down to rejoin 
the Congo. 



CHAPTER V. 


Progress from the Cataract, or Cooloo, by Land chiefly, to the Termination 

the Journey. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Having arranged matlcrs at the double-boats, I quitted 
the river with the remainder of niy party at 11 o'clock, and 
reachcxl Cooloo myself at two; bat for want of hands was 
obligetl to leave part of the burthens behind, until the jicople 
could be sent back lor them. Visited the Chenoo, who gave 
me a fiiu; sheep, and promised me a guide, and some men 
to assist in conveying our things to Inga. 

aAug. I’l. With the usual delay, I waited this whole 
day for the guide and bearers, without either making their 
appearance ; ami in the allernoon I received a visit from 
the Chtmoo, when I found that the delay proceeded from 
my not having given jiresenls to the Mambora, Macaya, 
and half a dozen other gentlemen. As the giving ivay 
to such pretensions ivould very soon exhaust my stock, I 
positively refused all their solicitations for the moment, pro¬ 
mising, however, that when J returned 1 ivoiild treat them as 
their conduct to white men should have deserved. After a 
long palaver, in which the disappointed party was extremely 
violent, the ifiorc moderate remained masters of the held, 

Z 
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and it was determined that the Chenoo’s son should accom¬ 
pany me as a guide the next morning. 

• • 

The night sceru! at this place requires the pencil to deli¬ 
neate it. In ihe foreground an immense Adansonia, under 
which*our tents arc pilclicd; with the fires of our people 
throwng a doubtful light over them before us the lolly and 
perpendicular hills that form the south side of Ycllala, Avith 
its ravines (in Avhich only vegetation is found) on fire, pre¬ 
senting the appearance of the most brilliantly illuminated 
ampithcatre; and finally, the hoarse noise of Ihr*. fall, 
c.ontrasted with the perfect stillness of the night., except when 
broken by the cry of our centinels “ alfs wcill,” continued 
to create a sensation to which even our sailors were not 
indifferent, 

'Jbe conclusion of the night I however found not so 
pleasant; awaking extremely unwell, I directly swallowed 
five grains of calomel, and moved myself until J produced 
a strong perspiration. 

Aug. 22. Though .still very unwell, 1 had ev ttry thing pre- 
f)ared to be off at day-light Avith half the party for Inga, 
intending to leave the remainder at Cooloo, until I had tried 
the practicability of advancing. It Av^as hoAvever ten o’clock 
before 1 could get the guide, arid six men or bearers, 
to each of whom I was obliged to give tAVo fathoms of baft 
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and three strings of beads. J now found tjiat Prince Schi 
(alias Simmons) liad deserted, and taken with him fbui of 
the best men I had brought from Enibomma, as porters; and 
just as I was setting off, the Chenoo and all his posse came 
to roe, to let me know that my interpreter had. violated 
their customs, and his own word, having bargained with 
two of tJic head gentlemen for their wives (one, the first time 

t 

I was at Co{>loo, and the other the, night j)receding), for 
two fathoms a night, which having no means of paying, he 
had conceahul himself, or ran off to Embonima. Though 
sufficiently irritated, I could not Ibrbear smiling at their 
manner of relating the circumstance, as well as at their 
exp<irlati(ms, that I would either pay to the husbands the 
stipulatefl price, or |jermit them to seize Simmons,, and sell 
him as a slave. 1 n order to avoid either of these alternatives, 

I promised that, on my return, I would arrange the affiiir 
amicably ; v ith Avhich, after a long palaver, which cost me 
some brandy, they wore obliged to be satisfied. 

Having thus lost my interpreter, I was obliged to 
ort’er very high terms to the only person with me, who could 
supply his place; a man whom we had picked up at 
Embomma, and employed as one of the boats crew, 
but who, having been in England five years, spoke the lan¬ 
guage as well as Simmons, and his own much belter; 1 
therefore at once promised him die value of a slave and other 
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etceteras on my i;ptnrn, if he would accompany me; to which 
he at hist acceded, all his countrymen attempting to deter 
him, by the idea of being killed and eaten by Ine bushmen. 

AV'e reached banza Manzy (about nine miles north 

• 

of Cooloo), at noon, the whole road being along a plateau. 
Here I was obliged to give four fathoms of baft for a jiig of 
151b. weight; and after he was paid for, tlie people pretend- 
ing the}' could not catch him, I was obliged to direct him 
to be shot. At four came to a very deep ravine {Sooloo ra- 
vonzi)f the bed of a vast torrent, covered with rocks, slate 
and quartz, in the hollows of which a considerable <]uantity 
of excellent water still remained, apparcnlly since the rains. 
The siiles of the ravine Avere thinly cloathc<) with wood, 
arnong Avhi<^*h were trees pcrftnHly strafhhi from 8() to 100 
feet high, and 18 inches ilianietcr, the wood of which ivas 
nearly tin; <lcnsity, and had much the appearance, of oak ; 
they were the only trees we had yet seen of any utility. • 

In this ravine we halted for the night, on learning that we 
could, not reach Inga, and that there was no water between 
Avhere Ave Avere and that. place. I’he country we passed 
over this day avouUI appear to be Troin 8 to 12 miles from 
the river, and is more hilly and barren than any we have 
yet gone over; Hut the «arne structure, on a larger .scale, 
appears to prevail, as that of which I have given a repre¬ 
sentation. 
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Our night scene here, though entirely dissimilar froni the 
preceding one, was perfectly theatrical; the trees completely 
shailing the ravine, and the reflection of the fires ou liic tent, 
and on the foliage, and on the rocks, with the mixture of 
black and white men, each cooking his supper, might ha\'e 
exercised the pen of Salvator Rosa, and would give no baii 
idea of the rendezvous of a horde of banditti. 

In the morning we found we had pitched our Unit over a 
nest of pismires ; but although we were covered with them, 
not a person was bitten, anymore than by the musfjuetoes, 
Mho, from its shade and humidity, had cliosen this as Iheif 
l»(‘;ul (juarters. At day-light ue w'cre roused by the discor- 
ilaiit concert of a legion of monkeys and parrots chattering, 
joined with that of a bird named by the natives hoolilofto, (a 
crcsieil 'J’ouciin) having a scream between the bray of an 
ass and the blcai of a lamb; another, with a note resembling 
tin; cuckoo, but much hoarser; and cnodiei crying “ whip 
poor M'ill” (a species of goatsucker). We also found that 
several bufialoes liad been to drink at one of the hole.s in the 
rocks, about 200 yards from one of our tents. 

Aug. At seven o’clock (having given the peojile their 
usual breakfast of cocoa), we set out, and crossed a most 
difficult tract of hills and ravines until 11, when wc found 
ourselves just at the angle of the river, formed by its 
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returning to the S. E.; this last reach not appearing to be 
more than three or four miles, but entirely filled with rocks, 
and absolutely, as far as we could judge with our glasses, 
without the smallest passage or carrying place for a canoe. 
At noon wc reached banza Inga, having turned oif to the 
west considerably from the river, and found it situated on one 
of the usual plateaus. The Chenoo, we learned, was blind, 
and that the government was in a kind of commission, com¬ 
posed of the Macaya, Mambom, &c. which portended me 
no good; a palaver being immediately assembled to know 
what ■white men came here for. I now found it would be 
necessary to deviate from my former assertions of liaving 
nothing to do with trade, if I meant to g<jt forwur<i; ami 
accordingly I gave these gentlemen to understand, that I 
was only the fore-runner of other white men, who would 
bring them every thing they required, provided J should 
make a favourable report of their conduct on my return to 
my own country. At length I was promised a guide to 
conduct me to the place where the river again l)ccame 
navigable for canoes, but on the express condition that I 
sho\ild pay a jar of brandy, and dress four gentlemen with 
two fathoms of baft each. These terms I complied with, 
stipulating on my part that the guide should be furnished 
immediately, (as this part of the river was said to be not 
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above Haifa day'sjourney from Inga), and he was accordingly 
brought forvi^ard. Depending on these assurances, 1 pro¬ 
posed, as soon as the people should have dined, to set off, 
but was now informed that 1 could not have a guide till the 
morning. Exasperated by this intolerable tergiversation, being 
unable to buy a single fowl, and having but three day’s pro¬ 
visions, I nimonslrated in the strongest manner, and deviated 
a little from my hitherto patient and conciliating manners, 
by U'lHng them, that if'ihcy did not furnish a guide, 1 should 
])roc<,‘ctl in -ipile of them, ordering at the same time the ten 
men with me to fall in under arras ; at the sight of which tlu; 
palaver broke up, and it was muve tjuipeut. Thewomen and 
children, who had flocked to see wliitemen for lh<^ first time, 
disapptjared, and the bj’nxa became a desert; on cntiuiring 
for the men who bail come with me from Cooloo, J also 
found that they had vanished with th^'ir i^ast.er*?; in short, 
1 was IcR sole occnipier of the banaa. Einding that 
this would not at all facilitate my progress, 1 sent my inter¬ 
preter with a conciliating message to the Macaya, whose 
tenement was outside the ban^, and which shortly produ¬ 
ced the re-appearance of some men, but skulking behind 
the huts with their musquets. After an hours delay, the re¬ 
gency again appeared, attended by about fifty men,of whom 
fourteen had musquets. The Mam bom, or war minister , 
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first got up, and made a long speech, appealing every now 
and then to the other (common) people who were seated, 
and who all answered by a kind of howl. During this 

speech he held in his hand the war kissey, composed 

• 

of buffalo’s hair, and dirty rags; and which (as we after¬ 
wards understood) he occasionally invoked to break the 
locks, and wet the powder of our muskets. As I had 
no intention of carrying the affair to any extremity, 1 wont 

t. 

from the place where I was seated, opposite to the palaver, 
and familiarl}' seating myself along side the Macaya, shook 
him by the hand, and explained, that though he might see 
1 had the power to do him a great deal of harm, 1 had little 
to fear from his rusty musquets; and that though I had great 
reason to be displeased with their conduct and breach 
of promise, I ivould pass it over,^provided I was assured of 
having a guide at day-light; which W'as promised, on condi¬ 
tion that the gentlemen should receive eight fathoms of 
cloth. 

The people here had never before seen a white man, and 
the European commodities ^e saw were reduced to a little 
stone jug and some rags of cloathing. The language is a 
dialect of that of Embomma, but considerably differing. 
The Chenoo receives his cap from the Benzy N’Congo, who 
resides ten days journey to the N. W. and not on the river. 
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Wc purchased half a dozen fowls, but were obliu;ed to pay 
for water, at the rate of three beads for a canteen. There 
is here a good deal of lignum vitae, the largest seen about 
four inches in diameter. 

Aug. 24. Though the guide was promised at day-light, I 
found that the people of the banza wished to throw ev^ery 
obstat-le in the way of our proceeding, assuring us, that the 
people further on would shoot us from the bushes. See. See. 
which produced the effect of making the men that hsul 
brought our things from Cooloo refuse to proceed any 
further. At length I was under the necessity of secretly pro¬ 
mising one of the gentlemen a piece of baft for his good 
offices; when he immediately offered himself as a guide, and 
five; of his boys to carry ctur provisions. Leaving therefore 
every thing but these and our water, under the care of the 
Cooloo men, we at last set off, at eleven o’clock. At the 
end of the banzu. we }>assed a blacksmith at woik, fitting a 
hoe into a handle ; his bellows was composed of two skin 
bags, and his anvil a large stone.* The progress seemed 
very slow, the iron never being brought to a red heat. Our 
route lay chiefly along the winding bottom of a valley 
between two ridges of hills ; the valley generally very fertile, 
but now without water, though furrowed by ext^mely dce]> 
beds of torrents. In the valley wc found two towns, sur- 

A a . • 
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rounded by plantations of manioc growing almost to the 
size of trees, A flock of 120 to 30 goats was a novel sight; 
but the master being absent, we could not purchase one. 
TJni women sold us some manioc, and gave ns ajar of water. 
At the upper end of the valley we found a complete banza 
of ant hills, placed with more regularity than the native ban- 
zas ; they were very large, and had the shape of a mushroom, 
but sometimes with double and treble domes, the latter evi> 
denlly intended to carry off the water in the rains. At four 
o’clock we reached the river at Mavoonda Boaya, where we 
found it still lined with rocks and x'ast heaps of sand, but 
free from all obstruction in the middle, from two to three 
hundred yards wide; the current gentle (not above two 
miles an hour), and a strong counter current running up 
on the north shore ; its direction N. W. 

The IVIacaya of Mavoonda being told of.our arrival, visit¬ 
ed us in a few^hours, and was very civil, and seemingly re¬ 
joiced to see white men; in return for his civility and his 
palm wine, I gave him a cotton umbrella. The information 
njceived hei'e, of the upward course of the rivtjr, was more 
distinct than any we have yet had; all the persons we spoke 
to agreeing that, after ten days in a canoe, we should come to 
a large sandy isignd, which makes two channels, one to the 
N.W. and the other to the N.E.; that in the latter there is a 
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tali, but that canoes are easily got above it; that twenty 
days above the island, the river issues by many small 
streams from a great marsh or lake of mud. 

Having thus ascertained that the river again becomes 
navigable at the distance of about 20 to 24 miles above Ycl- 
lala, I endeavoured to ascertain if I could procure canoes, 
and was assured 1 might purchase them at ban^ia Mavoonda. 
During the night w'e had two smart, showers of rain, which, 
as >ve were bivouacked in the o{>en air, ^vetted us through. 
In the morning we returned to Jnga, whence I have sent 
Lieut. Hawk(;y back to Cooloo, with 14 men of this place, 
to bring up the provisions and presents < intending immedi¬ 
ately to procure two canoes and proceed up the river. 
Mr. Cranch being ill, takes this occ^ision of retiipiing to the 
Congo. 

The country declines considerably in proceeding to the 
north. 

Aug. 25. All the European articles procured from Ein- 
bomma, which is the emporium of the Congo empire, and 
might once be considered as the university for teaching the 
English language, arid breeding up factors for the slave trade, 
are now brought thither by the Portuguese, and consist 
chiefly of the coarsest English cottons, aqua ardente of 
Brazil, and iron bars. Beads are only taken in exchange 
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for fowls, eggs, manioc and fruita, which seem all to belong 

to the women, the men never disposing of them without first 

consulting their wives, to whom the beads are given. The 

fashion varies' from day to day, but the mock coral, and 

• 

black and white, seem to be most constantly in request. 

Each village has a grand kissey or presiding divinity 
named Mcvonga. It is the figure of a man, the body stuck 
with bits of iron, feathers, old ragSj&c. and resembles uotliing 
so much as one of our scare^crows. Each house has its dii 
pcnates, male and female, who are invoked on ail occasions. 

A slave from Ben's country, (Soondy) was this day 
brought for sale; it'appeared that he had been pledged for 
debt, and not being redeemed, was accordingly to be sold. 
His informdlion respecting his country, %vhich appears to b(i 
that of Ben, and a large district, is, that it is a long way up 
the river; that he came down to Inga, sometimes by water, 
sometimes by land, and was in the whole 2.5 days on his 
journey; but as he passed through the hands of a great 
many traders, and their days journey are very short, it is 
probable that it might be done in ten da 3 s. As Ben how¬ 
ever had forgotten the name of his town, he could gain no 
information ; and indeed his knowledge of the language is 
so imperfect that he has never beeji of the smallest use as 
ail interpreter. 
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Before marriage, the fathers or brothers of a girl prosti¬ 
tute her to every man that will pay two fathoms of (Joth; 
nor does this derogate in any way from her character, or 
prevent her being afterwards married. The wives arc how¬ 
ever never trafficked in this manner except to wliite men of 
consideration. 

The boys are taken from the mothers as soon as they can 
walk, and the father sits the whole day witii them on a mat. 
The girls are entirely neglected by the father. 

Whenever any thing brings a number of people together, 
the men immediately light a hre and squat themselves round 
it in the smoke; the men and boys together, the women re¬ 
maining behind separate. 

'Phe ficv^s religiosa is planted in all the market places, and 
is considered here, as it is in the East, a sacred tree; for onr 
people having piled their mUskets against one, and some of 
the points of the bayonets sticking into the bark, a great 
clamour was raised until they were removed. 

The hoe is their pnly instrument of husbandry, and is 
made out of a piece of flat bar iron beat out and stuck into 
a handle from one to two feet in length, al in the following 

i 

figures 
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At Ki»caya> in the valley of Bemba JSiacongo, avc met 
with ail Emborama slave merchant going into llie inlcrior 
for slaves. No iiiformalioii was to he got from him re- 
specliiig tae river, pretending that he had never been up it. 
Jt i< evident these mcrchanls do not wish Europeans to 
penetrate into the country, lest they should interfere with 
their business. Here the cicatrices or ornamental marks 
on the bodies of both men and women were much more 
raised than in the lower parts of the River. The women 
m particular had their chests and belly below the navel- 
embossed in a. iftanner that must have cost them infinite 
pain, the w^ay of effecting it being to seize the skin between 
the fore finger and thumb, and scarify it longitudinally with 
a sharp knife ; and when this is done so deep as to di^aw 
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the blood, tlic juice of a plant is applied as a styptic, and 
the deeper the cut k, the more raised is the cicatrice. 

When the natives first saw the new moon, they hailed it as 
the precursor of the showers of rain wdiich they expect sot)u 
alter its close (that is to say, when the sun is on the ecpia- 
tor) : they then begin to sow their Indian corn aiifl ground 
nuts, 'riie licavy rains do not set in for six weeks later. 
I’hc river begins to rise a iiionlh before the rains, that is ini- 
inedialely after the sc,aSon of showers has set in. I fiml it 
useless to atlenn)t talking about business until the palaver 
is tiiiished ; that is to say, until the palm yvine they have 
brought, and the brandy tlury expect to receive, are all 
expended, by wliicli time they arc*usually half drunk, and 
their inclination to palaver, to lie, to chicane, seems to 
encreasc in proportion to the quantity they may have 
swallowed. 

This moiaing I rcc*eivcd a vi.sit iVom a I'oomoo with a 
large calabash of palm wine, who, after sharing it out 
among his arm people^ expected I would, in return of the 
compliment, give him a jar of brandy; but as his sole 
business seemed to be curiosity, and I had little brandy 
left, I did hot choose to comply; and in order to prevent 
further solicitation, I told him Ihad none, with which, though 
much discontented, he was obliged to be satisfied. At 
noon 1 returned tt> Inga. 
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August 26. While Lieutenant Hawkey \ras gone to 

• • 

Cooloo to bring up the luggage, I visited the river from 
Inga, being about a mile distant. The reach here runs 
east and west for three or four miles, and in that dis¬ 
tance had three successive falls, the highest Songa Yellala. 
On my return 1 found a present of four eWekens from the 
blind Chenoo, with a request that I would give him fow 
fathoms of baft in return ; but as I deemed half that quan¬ 
tity to be four limes the value of his present, I sent him two 

I 

fathoms, which were soon after brought back to me, with 
a violent complaint thatl had given four fathoms each to the 
Mambok and Macanga, and that the king expected the 
same; as the former was however an exaction before I could 
procure guides, I did not think it necessary to comply with 
the Ghenoo’s demand, but taking back tlic two fathoms 
sent him nothing, and in a very short time another mes¬ 
sage came from him requesting he might have the two 
fathoms, which I again delivered to be given to him. 

A gangam kissey passed through the banxa attended 
by his clerk or drum-beater, with all the instruments of his 
profession, viz. a big drum, a parcel of calabashes filled 
with small stones, a piece of tree, and a dozen stinking 
fetiches. We found that’he had been sent for to a neigh¬ 
bouring village to discover the cause of a man's death. 
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1 this day visited the valley of Kincaya, where I was 
told a man had canoes to sell; but he was gone into the 
country, 'riic structure of the valley we found to consist 
of a vast mass of slate, the strata dipping 45“ to the S.W. 
T’he hills on each side \verc also composed of slate, with 
masses of (piarlz. Here I purchased some sinok(xl tish. 
I lerc also I again met the Embomma slave trader. The 
manner of eoinluctiug the tiatfic in slaves, we found to be 
thus: 'riie slave mer<*hani (juits Embumina with three 
men, each carrying a jar of brandy, and a piece of cloth : 
on a bargain for a slave being concliidctl, a jar of brandy 
is then <lrunk, and a proportion of the {‘lolli is given to the 
('henoo and other great men as presents; the seller the.n 
sends one <if his own men back with the trader to rcccivt; 
the price of the slave at i'.mboinuia, or af any inloniiediate 
j)lacc that the lends or other impediments to tranquillity 
may reiuler cxi^edient. 

August 27. I’his morning the gangam kissey returned, 
and we learnt that he had denouncctl three men of another 
village as the poisoners of the man that died, and that the 
accused were immetliatcly to undergo the ordeal of chewing 
poisonous bark, which, if they were guilty, they would re¬ 
tain in the stomach, and thus it would occasion their 
death ; but if innocent, they would vomit it up again 

H b 
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iwimetliati^ly. On enquiry if tlic i^angiim did not. sometimes 
undergo tlie n^vengc of the persons thus falsely denounced, 
f was told that such a tiling was unknown, for that the ac¬ 
cused coiisidi’.red the kisscy.to be only to blame ; and that 
inoreovtT the gangain could not b(^ hurt, the kissey ahvays 
torewarning him of danger. Even m 3 ’ interpreter, who 
liad been baptised and lived five years in England, ex¬ 
pressed his firm belief in these notions ; which, by the w^ay, 
arc not more ridiculous than the augury ol' the Romans, or 
the inspiration*: and bcatilic visions of certain Christians. 
The gangains do not appear to tje numerous, the one 
alioveinenlioned having come from a considerable distance. 
Each 'langam has usually a iu;\ >*e with him, whom he 
initiatt’s into the myslerics of the ])rofession, to which he 
succc(?<Is on his <leatli. 'I'hc manner tif initiation is kept, 
as may be sufiposed, a prohmntl secret from the people. 
Their pay consists of the country money, of which this 
fellow had received a large bundle. 

"I’he impediments to conmiunicution from the nature of 
the country, and the want of rivers, appear to be the great 
obstacles to the civilizalitin of Africa. The abolition of 
the slave trade, though it will produce little or no clfect 
on the slate of domestic slaver}', (which is not incompa- 
liblc with a high degree of civilization,) must in the end 
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lend greall}' to improve Africa, l)y rendering the com¬ 
munication between difierent parts of the country Iree from 
the danger of being kidnapj)ed, which Jiow rt;j)resses all 
curiosity, or all desire of the peojde of one bunzato go be- 
vond ihe ntULilibourinu; one. JiMTv man I have (conversed 
with iiul(‘ed acknowledges, that if M i)ite men did not come 
for slaves, the practice of kidnapj)ing woidd no longer 
exist, and I he wars, whi<h nine times out often result from 
Ihe European slave trade, would be proportitjually less 
Ifecpienl. 'The pt'opK^ at large inosl assuredly desire the 
cessalion of a trade, in which, on the contrary, all the great 
men derivitig a large portioji of their rc^venue from the 
presents it j)roduces, as well as the slave nuTchants, who 
however are not numerous, are interested in tlui con- 
tiiiiiaiure. It is not iiowever to be expected that the etiects 
of the abolition will be immediately percejilible: on the 
contrary, it will probably re<|uirc more than one generalioii 
to become apjrarent: for eliijcts, wlfurh have been the 
con.sequence of a practice of three centuries, will certainly 
continue long after tlic cause is removed; ami in fact, if we 
mean to aeeeleratc tlie progress of (dvilixation, it can only 
be done by colonization, and cc-rlain!y there could not be a 
better point to commence at dian the bunks of the Zaire, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Eu.i 'i i.vw i Hawk I y haviiii* rLliirned wilii a j)arl of 
llu‘ jnvsc.iils lor llic c hiols, and provisions for llie journey, 
1 this inornint*- (2dLh) dctcrnaincd to set out lor Alavooiida 
to haruain for some eanocis; and was just on the point of 
fleparlure, when the .Maeay«) paid me a visit, and in¬ 
formed me, that if 1 [>urchased any canoes, I would find 
myself taken in, for that at a day^s journey above Alavoonda 
the river was ai»;ain obstructed by a fall named Sangallu, 
over which I should not be able to get the canoes ; this 
inlormalion a( once throwing me again into as great un¬ 
certainly as (.Acr, J determined, iiuslead of going to pur¬ 
chase can x‘s, to visit this Sangah.i wiiluxiF <lcjay. It w’as 
however some lime bchire J <rouid procure a guidt;, when the 
old gentleman, who had ledme to Mavooiida, again otlered 
himself for half a [)iece, whom 1 was forced to accept. As 
hi* assured nit; we should be back at night, 1 look only Mr. 
Galwey and four men, with a very short day*s provisions, 
not wishing to open a fresh case of preserved meat (which 
is now our sole resource for the [leople). After passing 
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through the valley of liemba, we ascended the hills that 

line the river, and which are more fatiguing than any wc 

had yet met with, being very steep, and totally conij)osed 

t)f broken pieces of (|uartz, rescinbliiig a newly made 

* 

limestone road. At llnir o’clock we came in sight of the 
river, between the hills; and instead of getting back at 
night, J found it would be nearly dark before -we could 
reach Sangalla, and, as I expected, we only reached it at 
sunset. Including the windings of the river, 1 suppose it 
about ten miles above Mavoonda: the interine<liatc reach 
running due north, studded with several islands, but the 
stream not very strong. At Sangalla the river is crossed by 
a great ledge of slate rocks, leaving only a passage dost; to 
the foot tif the hill on the l(‘ft batik about tifty yards wide, 
through which the stream runs at h^ast eight miles an hour, 
forming Avhir][)ools in the middle, Avhose vortices occupy at 
least half tin; breadth of the channel, and must be fatal to 
any canoe that should get into them. A bout two inih^s lower 
down the river the stream breaks (juite across over a sunken 
ledge of rocks. Above, the river 1‘orms a wiiic exjianst^ 
oast and west, but tilled with rocky islets; the great breadth 
however reiUiccs the vehicily of the stream, so that (umoes 
easily pa.ss. .4bout two miles above tlic commencement 
of the narrrow channel there is a ferry. 
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Having examined every thing here, and being iol<l Ijv 
our guide that there was a banza not much higher u]), 
where Ave miglit gel some vhrtuals, T j)roreeded (owards 
il, scrambling over the rocks with infinite fatigue for an 
hour, aixl tlien ])enctraling ihrough a ( lose Avood (the first. 
\ve have scam) near it, until it bccaiiK', (juite dark. 'J’his 
seemed to be the haunt of' buflaloes, whoso dung l’r(',sh 
dropped, still smoked. At length about eight o’clock we 
reached the landing place ; and bv the light of the moon 
proceed('(J o\('r new hills tow ards the spot Avhere our guide 
suj)|)()se(l th(^ banza to be situated. T s(ion however dis- 
eovered that he had lost his Avay ; and seeing a fin* on the 
side o!‘ a hill, and hearing human voices, F desired him to 
en(pjire; but lh«‘ peopto wane afraid to ('ome to iis, and 
A.e could not find aiiv i)ath to got to llicm. After some 
tiiiK! spent in halloing, avc understood fr(j'*» them that the 
banza was tlesertcd. 

AsMve had neither victuals lujr waLc,r, and nearly 
choakwl with thirst, il Avas necessary avc should endeavour 
if possible to procun^ the latter ; smd after an hour’s Avalk 
one of the men came doAvii from the hill, and conducted 
us through ihit'k underwood, Avherc avc were almost (d)ligcd 
to eraAvl, and tlirough grass tAvici; oiir own Jicight, to a spot 
clear of wood on the side of tlie hill; and finding it useless 
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to go any lui thcr, we made a fire to dry our cloaks, which 
were literally soaked Avilh perspiration. A little water 
brought ns by the wives of these bushrnen, J’or they had no 
hut, Avas our supper, ami iIkj brokmi granite stones our 
bed. 'I’lie Avater Avas a strong chalybeate. The night Avas 
hoAvcver fine, though cold, so thal our bivouac, lor Avant of 
our coals, Avhich,on tlie expectation of being back the same 
evening, Ave had not broughl, Avas m»t over comfortable; 
and at fivi*. o’clock in the imn ningof the ‘i9lh I cpiitted it to 
tak(‘a vicAA of the river. One ol‘the bnsliinen inrorineil n>, 
that alter a short rcaidi to the eastward it again ran to the 
south, and then tunied back to tlur north, jxiinting onl the 
hills and a banza, named Vonga. roumi which it turneil; 
and ai cording to Jiis acc«>unt, after two days journey in a 
ctmoe high(;r up, anollun* San gal la occurred, worse than the 
first. \\ c also l(;arnt that the banza, which avc inlended 
to liave gone* to the evening before, had been deserted 
for some time ; the people, it seems, hatl robbed some 
slave merchants returning from Embomma with their 
goods, and fearing the (consequences, had all taken to the 
bush. After a small portion of roasted manioc and a 
draught of water for breakfast, avc proc(!eded on our return 
to Inga ; and, having climbed a tremendous hill Avhich 
hangs over the river, avc came to three or lour huts, where 
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11 woman had the conscience to ask us a Ihtlioin of cloth 
for a small fowl. W'e had howijver ihc good forinne to 
procure a calabash ol' palm M'iue, a little further on, 
without which w<^ should scarcely have boon able to con- 
tiniji^ on our Jiian'h : the sun, after nine o’clock, becoming 
extrenuily jiowerl'ul; even with this, it was with the utmost 
(litlicully I could jm'vaii on the people to ])ush on, the 
road being absolutely iinj)rafiical)ie fora man Avilh any bur¬ 
den ; and it was four o’clock beton; we reached Kmcaya. 
Here I found the greatest diiiicullv ijj getting any thing to 
cat; at last, however, we procured an old hen and some 
manioc, which, stCAved up together, gave us a scanty re- 
j)ast; and after an hour’s rest we set oil’ I’or Inga, which 
we reached at seven o’clock, eijually to our own satisfaction 
and that of our coin]>anions, who, expecting us back the 
first evening, had feartal lest some accident had befallen us. 
On botli days we saw great numbers of deei of two dif- 
cnl species, one evidently an antelope : tlie other a large 
animal of the deer kind, of which was a herd consisting of 
thirty or forty, 'fliey seemed Jiot to be very shy, but were 
too far off for our shots to take efleel. In two ravines which 
we passed, avc ol>scrvcd rather more rapid streams. I’he 
country to the eastward was low. 

This excursion convinced us of the total iiupractibility of 
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j>eiK;tratiiig with any number of men by land, along the 
sides of the river, bolli from the nature of the country, and 
impossibility of jwocuring provisions. 

On the .SOlli, I sent JJcmi tenant Hawkey to Voonda to 
endonivour to hire canoes, t(» «Mia.bIc us to go up to the first 
Sangalla, l)eing determined to make an attempt by water, 
though with little hopes ol* sne.cess. 

Where there are neither written annals, legends, nor an¬ 
cient national songs, nor chronology beyond a month, the 
history of a nation must be very vague anil confined. Tln^ 
only idea I have been able to obtain of the Congoesi* his¬ 
tory, is, that Congo onci; formed a mighty emjiire. the chief 
of which Itad three sons, between whom he divided his 
dominimis at his death, giving to one the ii])per part of the 
river on both sides as far as Sangalla; to a second, the left 
bank of the river (the Blamly N’Congo), and to the third, 
the right bank, Banxey N’Yonga. 

The Coiigoese are evidently a mixed nation, having no 
national physiognomy, and many of them perfectly south 
European in their I'eaturcs. 'I’his, one would nattirally 
conjecture, arises from the J^orlugucse liaviiig mixed with 
them ; and yet there are very few Mulattoes among them. 

I’he creeping plants serve for cordage; some of which 
are not less then six inches in diameter. Pleas and bugs 
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swarm in all the huts. A great scarcity of wood lit for 
building prevails in this country. 'Phe stony hills about 
this part are thinly clad with scrubby trees, which are fit 
only for fuel; in many places the.y resemble an old apphi 
orchard. 

The niorninsys are calm. 'Plic breeije sets in from the 

C» 

westward at noon, and is proportionably strong to the heat 
of the d:iy, and when the sun has been very hot, continues 
strong during the night; the days and nights how<‘ver are 
both very cloudy, so that it is impossible to get any obser- 
v'ation even in three or four days. 


'Pile hoop by which they ascend the [)ahn trees is formed 
of a moist sij[)ple twig. 

'I’lui itlea of civilizing xVfrica by the sending out a few 
Negroes educalei! in .England, appears to be utterly use¬ 
less; the little knowletlge acquired by such j)ersons havijig 
the samt; etlcct on the universal ignoranci; and barbarism 
of their countrymeu, that a drop of fresh water would liavi; 
in the ocean. 


The scarcity of food at this lime is extreme. ’The sole 
subsistence of the people being manioc, either raw, roasted, 
or made ititocoongo, and of this they have by no means an 
abundance ; and a very few green plantagis. A bitter root, 
which rc(juires four daj^s boiling to deprive it of its per¬ 
nicious fpiality, is also much eaten. 
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'Pile indolence of the men is so jjjreal, that if a man gets 
a few beads of diflcM'cnt colours, la‘ sto[)s at home (wliilc 
his M"ife is in the li(;ld picking up wood, t^cc.), to string 
them, phirinii’ llic diflerent colours in every kind of Avay 
till they suit liis fancy. 

7’hey have songs on various subjects, love, w’^ar, pahn 
wine, See. 

'riioy have no other arms except knives and a tew mus- 
quets ; no shot, but small rounded stones : a piece ol‘ quart/, 
makes a. good tlint. They tjike fish by poisoninir them 
Avith a sj)ccies of narcotic herb. 7’hey iriake good liiu;s Avith 
grass. 

T'liey amuse themselves with a gameA\hich is played on a 
piece of bc/ard, haviiig twentv-caght circular hollows on its 
surface ; but I could not learn the principles of the game. 
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The palm wint; is obtained by iiiakiiiir an t)rifice a little 
above the insertion ol‘ the lowest branch or leaf, into which 
a tube is inserted lor conducting the iicpior into a calabash. 
These calabashes arc. extremely useful for all manner of 
liousehold purposes, and an? of all sixes ; the small ones are 
useti for holding their snufi’, or <lnst of dried tobacco leaves, 
and ai e generall y ornamented with Jigures, sometimes cut in 
liigli and sometimes in low relief, as under. 



The canoes arc made far up in the country : and it is said 
to occupy one man tlin'c months, in the making of one; 
they arc not hoAvever very dear. 

Aug. 31. Lieut. Htuvkey returned, having been unable to 
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procure a single canoe ; indeed it did not appear that there 
is more than one or two, for rTossing the river at Voonda, 
I sent some natives to Cooloo to bring up thereniainder of the 
provisions, and with an order to -Mr. i'itzmaurice to return 
to the Congo sloop with fifteen of tlu’ men, being unable to 
feed tlienf at Cooioo. Witli the party thus n'diiced I am 
about to proceed to Bamba Yan^iy, three days journey, 
where, according to all acconnls, the river ceases to be ob¬ 
structed with rocks or cataracts. 

[f/wn fhis time the. Jourmv cnh,<<i\sli‘ only of xhort rioUcr^, but the 
(Inlcx nod progress ore rryulwrly imfrled, nvd occontpanied 
vilh a Shvich of the Rircr. tho difertinn, leoiflh, oud width of 
its several reaches, and sfrenijth of Ifs ctureot, as Jar as the 
extreuu point to ichich they proceeded.^ 

S(*pr. J. Great astonishment of the peoj>lo at seeing the 
pocket cojujiass and the watch : especially the pocket com- 
j)ass always pointing to the same spot of ihc river. 

Their houses would be convenient if a little larger, and 
if raised from the ground on posts to keep out the fleas 
and bugs. 

It appears that the bark used in the ordeal is from a spe¬ 
cies of cassia; and the ])itler root used as food is a kind of 
yam. Some (iuinea fowls were killed, and some partridges 
of a very large kind. Plenty of bees in the rainy season. 
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when tlic numerous flowere are in blossom. The natives 
cat wild honey whenever they find it, but are never at the 
trouble of searching lor it; nor do tliey know the value of 
%vax. Sw'eet-scented flow ers smelling like the jasmine and 
jonquils. 

I’he end of the rainy season is umjucstionably the best 
lime for a botanisl. 

Tliis day for the lirst lime observ<rd that the river had 
begun to rise. 

The names of the seasons are as under. 'Phe dry season, 
or wint(M', is called Gondij it is I’rom April to Sep.- 

Icmbcr inclusive. 

'T’he fji'sl rains arc. called Mallola mantitj/; they fall in light 
showers once or Im ic(‘ in 24 hours ; commence the latter end 
of September, and continue to the middle of October. At 
this lime the women prepare the ground with the hoe 
for planting Indian corn, beaus, manioc, &c. 

The second rains are called 1 ouhiza mansanzif; commence 
in November and end in January ; they arc represcntctl as 
being very heavy, attended with great heat, but with few 
tornados. Thi^y now plant Indian corn, &c. which ripens 
ill three mouths. 

The third rains are named Voolaza chintomha, and continue 
during the montlis of February and March. The rain still 

D d 
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very heavy, with violent tornados, and storms of thunder, 
lightning, fiery wctcors, and wind. 

The species of doUchos, named voiindo, is ripe enough for 
gathering in the month of October. The hozea or saphoo 
also ripens in Otrlobcr. The cfucitiia (papaw) plantain. 

Macaya and Mamhouk bought si.K fathoms of tiiiinlic and 
a bottle of brandy. 

Sept. 2. Mr. Galwcy Mas to day very ill; sent Mr. 
Fitzmaurice orders to wait for him at Cooloo. 

At eight o’clock, with niiich difliculty, got nine bearers for 
three fathoms each and three strings of beads. Set olf m itii 
eight white men. Dr. SiAith, Mr. Cialui'y, and thrive black 
men. No other road, it seems, but th<‘ horrible one wc went 
before. At one P. M. reached a stream, the only one seen 
that M'as large enough to turn a mill ; there Me dined. 
Pratt w^as knocked up, and obliged to be assisted forward 
by four men. 

I had some dilemma with the bearers, from the impatience 
of our people: the only way to manage them seems to be 
that of threatening to slop their pay ; no use in personal in¬ 
timidation, as they know they csin run off; nor in promises, 
for, like children, they arc only afraid of being deprived 
of M'hat they have in actual possession, or think themselves 
sure of. 
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At five P. M. passed a second brook, but the bearers (,el- 
liug us there was another further on, we continued our march 
till six. Pitched the tent, and sent the bearers for water; 
but they returned with empty vessels, saying the brook w^as 
dried up ; and most provokingly seated themselves with the 
utmost indifference round the fire ; and tho’ we had not 
a dro[) of water, they would not move until I put the above 
method in practice, when six of them went, back to the brook 
wc had left. 

Some showers of rain now fell. In the middle of the hight 
we found ourselves attacked by a swarm of ants, vrhidi fairly 
beat ns out of the tent, as wc preferred the wet grass to the. 
torment they occasioned. 

.Sej>. .1. Pralt l)e.ing unable to procee<I from his fever, I 
sent him back to Inga with two of the bearers; and at eight 
A. M . set olf with the rest; the most horr'ble road, through 
narrow' gullies not 18 inches wide and six feet deep, which 
had been iormed by the rains excavating llu; rocks. 

On the summit of one of the hills wc met a caravan 
of slave traders going to Embomma, consisting of 80 men 
(eight with imiskets),lhc rest loaded with cassava and grouiul 
nuts, sonic of which they kindly gave us. One man and 
four boy slaves were from the Soonda country : all said -they 
w'cr« taken in the bushes. One of llic boys made the most 
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violent screams on seeing us: t'ven the crhiUlren of seven or 
eight years okl held tiisl by llu' hand of their owners, while 
we were present. 

We dined at a brook, named Sooloo 1a;>o An^iaza; and at 
three P. M. arri\cd on the bank of lluj river, a little to the 
caslivanl <*(‘the upper Sangalla, whieh is formed by a ledge 
oJ’ rocks nirming (jnite aerross (lie river, part of it near the 
right bank being now drv, aiul the stream el»)S(? to the other 
side, forming anollaw and a larger Yellala, or cataract. 
The direction of the river is luaH' X. K.; and at the distance 
of about a mile above this Sangalla it greatly expauils, 
forming an elbow, and rumung Into a crcfk calk'd Condo 
Vonga, and then it turns S.E.; the current about three miles 
an hour, with a strong eddy on one sitle. Some rocks arc 
still setai in the riv(^r, but the appearance is much less rug- 
getl than below’, the lantl on eucli side; being lower, tho’ still 
Jiilly and \ cry barren, wdth no lr(;es whatever, 'fhe forma¬ 
tion also changes at this spot; the pebbly (juarty. hills having 
almost entirely given w’ay to clay and ferrnginons earth ; and 
the rocks which line the river are n<»w a perfect clay slate. 

The constant setting fire to the grass must prevent the 
growth of trees, and render them scrubby by destroying 
their leaves. 

Many hippopotami were visible close to our tents at 
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Condo Yanga, where we were (^)Ugetl to hair, and to wait 
some lime lor a canoe to pass. No use firing al ihesc ani¬ 
mals in the water; tlie only way is to wail, till tliey eoinc on 
sliorc to I’eed at niglil. During the night, they kept a con¬ 
tinual grunting like so many hogs, but none ol' the mcame 
on shore, lliough we had a constant watch on the beach. 

^riiis jioint of the river is the place of all others to set out 
from on an expedition to i xiilore the course of the river; 
the creek oflering a verv tine [ilacii for boats, and the strand 
iieing an i?\{“ellenl sjiot tor an I'campmenl. 

Sept. 4. After much tlitiicully we obtained two canoes to 
ferry us over the creek, for which service J l»aid four 
fathoms anti six strings of beads. As soon as they were 


loaded, the Inga nit'ii desirt'd to go back, on jirelence: of 
being afraid to proci'cd ; but as they liad engaged to go to 
Eainba Vonga, the fear of loosing their wages at last indu¬ 
ced them lo pass ovif it. 'they had nwl lio\ve\er walked 
above a mile on lht‘ other side of the cri'ck before they laid 
ilown their loads, and again refused to go on ; and in this 
manner they plagued me until noon, putting dou'ii their 
loads evm'v ten miniitos, walking back fifty or sixty yards 
as if to return, taking them up again, and so on, with a pa¬ 
laver of half an hour belwetm each stojipago. Piuding 
1 could get no good of them, 1 iinally halted on the eminence 
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that bounds the river, about eight miles above our last nigliTs 
station, where 1 hope to procure a coujdc of canoes to pro¬ 
ceed up the river, as (ar as ray means will jjermit. 

The river here expands to three miles in width; the banks 
have in some' jdaces low strips of soil and sand, with cliifs of 
clay slate, large masses of which arc als<» scattered in the 
river, but do not in the least impede its navigation. In other 
parts low hills of gentle descent come dow'ii to the margin ol 
the river ; their summits clay, entirely bare of trees. Here 
we also found considerable masses of fine blue Ihnestone ; 
and a (juantily of chalk was brought to us by one of tla^ na¬ 
tives, which we w(ire told w'as ]>ii»cur<^d troiii hills on the 
opposite side of the river. 

'i lie jiopulation is here more considerable than Avhat we 
Jiavi.' seen lower down. 'The gentlemen's towns forming 
a conliiined (^hain of buildings from the spot where Ave 
landed. Provisions seem to be also more plentiful. Scwcral 
goats, pigs and fowls, Avith manioc, ground-nuts, and peas, 
having been brought to us for sale, as w ere also mats. 

Amongst the croud that surrounded our tent, tAvo or three 
ofthc fooinoos or gentlemen only had any European clothes. 
I’hc AA'omcn w'cre here the most horribly dirty looking 
wretches that can be conceived ; ecjualling the New Hollan¬ 
ders in filth, and nothing superior to them except in the 
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mere article of covering Iheir nakedness. The liuts Avcrc 
still ol' the same formation as below. 'Hie jiahii trees were 
more abundant. Fish very jilenlifid, and of several s[)ecies 
unknown, excepting that one was a small bream; they take 
them with pots, having neither nets, hooks, nor lines. 

'riie great encrease in the numb(’r of J^iria tlogs de¬ 
notes an encreasetl stock of provisions ; though it would 
appear, I'roin their bt^ing half starved, like those of an Indian 
baxar, that they wer«' not well fed : th(‘y never bark, l)ut 
howl like a jackal; they have pricked ears. 

Scjit. 5. I discovered to-day that the Inga men were dc- 
Jcrininc.d to stay here for my return, being, as they asserted, 
aiVaid to go back themselves. 

Finding it impossible to get canoes without the inter¬ 
ference of the ('henoo of' Yonga, I .-.ent forwards one of the 
blacrk men (llu; guide of* Inga,) with a piece of chintx, as a 
present to be divided among his great men. I laving given to 
the interpreter and to my other Embornma man a dress of 
chintx each, they amused us by performing S’owgff, which is 
a kind of war dance, and a hunting dance, a pantomime, 
and a love dance. In the war dance, the performer, with 
a sword, looks about from side to side as if expecting the 
enemy ; at last he sees them, flourishes his sword half a 
dozen times towards the quarter in which they arc sup- 
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posed to appear; advances ; his eyes glowing fire; returns 
triumphant; while th(‘ speetators arc clapping their hands 
and striking their breasts in turns ; he then squatted down. 

The onlj' j)rcsents made by Europeans concerned in the 
slave trarle, nere, brandy, musquets, and powder, all pro¬ 
moters of eivilixation and encouragers of population. 

A fooinoo waited on me with a present of a goat, for 
which I gave two fathoms of chintztand a necklace, and 
he promised to procure me two canoes at day-light tlic 
following morniuing. 

J)r. Smith made an excursion along the bank of the 
river to llu; northwa^, limestone and cltiy .slate alltMiiating. 

'Jlic women braid their haij-, and in this state it looks 
Avell; b !t when the braiding is undone, horridly frightful, 
like a black mop. 

Alligators art; so plentiful hereabouts, and so fretjueutly 
carry ofl'lhe women, who at daylight go down to the river 
lor walt;r, that while they arc lilling th<;ir calabashes, one 
t)f the party is usually employed in throwing large stones 
into the rivtjr outsidt; t)f them. Here I learn that they 
havt; two crops of Indian corn a year. 

Several instances have occurred which sliew the minute 
divisions of property : three or four people have usually a 
sliare in u goat; and even a fowl is sdidom without two 
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owners. The division of the price usually creates a dis¬ 
pute, if there should happen to be an odd bead.* 

Sept. 6th. After a constant battle with the natives from 
daylight, and after using every possible means,.by threats, 
persuasions, and promises, I at last, about two o'clock, 
got the canoes, which I was to have had at daylight, under 
way, having fifst paid eight fathoms, and given a present of 
two fathoms of chintz each to four different gentlemen. 

As the canoes, thougli proniised to carry twenty men 
each, would barely hold eiglit, I was obliged to walk along 
shore with a part of the people. About three miles from 
the place of departure w’c passed two small rapids, but the 
oilier side of the river was clear. 

* 

^Xe came to a bay in which were ten hippopotami; as 
the canoes could not venture to come on until these huge 
creatures were dispersed, we were obliged to fire vollies at 
them from the shore, and although many shot evidently 
told, not one of the beasts seemed in the least to be at- 
tecled by them. The noise however, together with the 
exorcism of our old guide, drove them avray. 

The river now, for the first time, bore a majestic appear- . 

ance, having the land on each side moderately elevated, 

♦ * 

with little hills of lime-stone further back, but still almost 
without wood. 


£c 
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At six P. M., after having rounded a rocky peninsula, 
wc anchoi>ed in a fine bay named Covinda, formed by this 
and another rocky peninsula a little higher up. The night 
presented a beautiful pic'lure of repose ; fine scenery, the 
meoii, the stillness of the water. Alligators most abundant. 

Sept. 7th. The morning set in with light rain. Here 
we observed the river to have risen three inches in the 
night, the total or highest rise by the rocks sixteen inches. 

Some women brought us a large cjuantity of lime. Bought 
a goat for two and a half fathoms of chintz. The |)Coplc 
very civil. Set oft’ at eight A.M., rounded the marble 
peninsula, and opened out beaulil’ul scenery, equal to any 
thing on the banks ()f the Thaine.s ; the bare stone rock in 
many places resembled ruined castles over-hanging the 
river ; several fine grassy coves. Purchased a large bunch 
of plaintains for .lj fathoms. 

The teeth of botb men and women were notched thus. 
Saw a large-flock of ducks, the precursors 

of rain. 

Many marble promontories now jutted out on this side, 
round some of which the current sets three miles and half 
an hour. As it is necessary to take a long circuit round the 
bays by land, I hired another canoe where we stopped to 
dine at one o’clock, for four fathoms, to carry the rest of 
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the people. We wore liowever tired of this mode of con-" 
veyaucc, the inconvenience of sitting being hostile, besides 
the tedious rale, the paddles giving three strokes, and then 
w'iiiting until the caiua^ had lost her way, so that they did 
Jiot go two miles an hour, nor had our persuasions any 
ctfect in making Ihcin gel on a bit faster. 

During f)ur dinner a boxing match took place between 
two of. the canoe men about a little salt, at which they 
both handled .their lists with much science; and after 
tlrubbing each other heartily, the others interfered, and the 
business being made up, both the combatants performed 
So/jga. * 

At four, reJiched one of the rocky promontories, round 
which the current set so ‘trong, that the canoe men refused 
to attempt passing it, neither would they cross the river to 
get out of the current, prelending they were at war with the 
people on the other side. I was therefore under the nece.s- 
sity of attempting to haul the’ canoes up the stream by the 
rocks -with our own people; and j^fad suecee<led in getting 
one of them past the obstruction into still water, when, by 
the neglect of one of the men, the stern of the second canoe 
stuck fast iu the rocks, and the current biking her on the 
broadside, broke her right in two, and several of the ar¬ 
ticles that were in her sunk, and others were swept away. 
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among whicli were two swivels, sword, a bundle of 
umbrellas, and all our cooking utensils, &c. 

All was now confusion among ibc canoe men, who first 
ran off, and then, alter a long delay, came back again, but 
nothing could induce them to go forward. I Avas therefore 
by tins unlucky accident obliged to bring back the canoe 
Avhich 1 had got up past the rocks; and to hire another to 
enable us to cross the water; Avhich I effected Avithout any 
assistance from the canoe men, who could not be prcA’ailed 
upon to touch a paddle; though, Avheu 1 landed on the 
opposite side, I found they were perfe<*t friends with the 
people of this shore; consequently the story of enemies 
was nothing more than a pretence ol the canoe rascals to go 
no further. Here T paid tliem their Avages, and Ave en¬ 
camped in a beautiful grassy cove, from which both ends of 
the reach being shut in by land, presented the appearance 
of a mountain lake. During the night hippopotami were 
heard in great abundance. 

Sept. 8th. In the motniog the Zanzy canoe man would 
neitlier go up himself with his danoes, nor would he let the 
people of this side of the river hire me tlieir canoes, until 
he was paid for the one that was broken, threatening them 
Avitli Avar if they afforded me any assistance; and as I had 
but little merchandize left, I wished to pay him on our 
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return at Inga. I was however at lengtii, after three hours 
palavering, obliged to give him a piece and two fathoms, 
with which he set ofl’; but the canoe men of this side had 
now gone off, and after three hours more palavering 1 at 
last procured six men to carry our baggage by land this 
day, and until to-rnorroAv night, for which I paid them a 
piece of check and a bunch of beads. At length we set ofl' 
at eleven o’clock, and at noon reached Masoondv, where 
the bearers lived, and wht'rc they laid down their loads, anil 
set off to get their dinners; nor could 1 assemble them again 
for two hours. We now passed over a very hilly country, 
with some fertile spots both on the summits, on the sides, 
and in the vallies, but the general feature is still that of 
extreme barenness, and a total want of trees, except in the 
ravines and round the great towns, which are here very 
numerous. 'I’he barren hills are composed of r-lay slate, 
lime-stone in different states, with some little quartz; red 
ochrey hills. Half past three, we reached the river about 
ten miles from our last night’s halting place; the reach 
running S. S. E. and forming a fine expanse’ or sheet of 
water from four to five miles in breadth, free from all 
rocks, and having a counter-current on this side. The 
north shore rises gently from the river tiU.it terininales in 
bare hills ; it is lined by a fine sandy beach, behind which. 
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and at the foot of the rise, is a line of trees. The southern 
shore is steep Und rocky. 

Horrible face with the leprosy. 

Natives extremely abstemious, a little raw manioc ami 
water and their pipe, for a day: devour all the meat you 
will give them. 

The wind always from the’ w'estward, inclining up the 
rciiches, so that there is always either a free or leading 
wind; and yet the natives have riot the least notion of 
applying sails to their canoes : indeed the wars of neigh¬ 
bouring tribes render the water intercourse us limit(;d as 
that by land. 

Size of their canoes. 

Their distribution of tfme consists of a week of four days, 
or a mna; the first day of which is named Sonay and on this 
day they refrain from working in the plantations, under the 
superstitious notion that the cfop would fail; they however 
perform any other kind of work. The second day is named 
CaudoOf the third Ocoonga, and the fourth Cniuga. The 
month, or Gonda, is thirty days; the year, M’VoOf consists* 
of the rainy and dry season, that is to say several Gondas. 

They believe in a good and evil principle, tfie former 
they call - - - ^ - and the latter Codian Penba, both 
supposed to reside in the sky; the Former, they say, sends 
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them rain, and the latter withdraws it; however, they invoke 
their favour in the dry season, but it does not seem that 
they consider them as in any other manner influencing 
human afiairs ; nor do they offer them any kind of worship. 
Their ideas of a future stole seem not to admit of any 
'retribution for their conduct in this world ; good and bad 
going e(iualJy after death to the sky, wliere they enjoy a sort 
of Malion|medan paradise. 

Sept. ptii. Ill the morning some rain. Set oft' at eight, 
A.M.through a country more fertile, and having more land 
prepared foi- cultivation. The manner of preparing it is 
ffrst by cutting down the long reedy grass, and placing it 
in small heaps, which are then covered ivith a layer of 
mold, and then set fire to; in the little spots of ashes thus 
formed, the Indian corn and peas are planted, and the 
manioc in the unmaniircd places between them; these 
ashes are the only kind of manure made use of. 1’hey 
never burn down the long reedy grass until it has shed 
its seed, so that the next rains bring a stronger crop 

than before. -- very soon blossomed, as well 

as the long reed grass twelve feet high, and the thorny 
sensitive plant. * 

Passed some fine lime-stone sprlhgs, the first we had 


seen. 
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At.tcm, reached the gentleman’s town of Vooky filou, 
where our bearers had a long palaver for palm w’ine, which 
I was obliged to purchase at a high rate before they would 
stir a step further. Unfortunately I happened to spill 
some of it at the foot of our gentleman guide, on which he 
set off in the most violent rage, taking all his men along 
with him; and I now learned that, next to pointing a 
musquet, the spilling of palm wine was the grossest insult 
that could be offered to a gentleman. It was full two 
hours, and after making an ample apology for my acci¬ 
dental impoliteness, and a present of three bunches of 
beads, that h% deigned to shake hands with me, and call 
his men back. 

The houses here arc larger than below. 

Two gentlemen with heavy iron chains and rings on 
• their legs and necks. 

At two P.M. we reached the head of a deep reach 
named Soondy N’Sanga, running W. by N. and E. by S.; 
here we stopped to dine. After dinner I wished to pro¬ 
ceed, but our bearers refused, asserting that they had al¬ 
ready walked two days. ^ 

Finding all persuasions useless, I was obliged to pitch 
the tent at this place, and with Dr. Smith and Lieutenant 
Hawkey walked to the summit of a hill, where we perceived 
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the river winding again to the, S.E. but our view did not 
extend above tliree miles of the reach ; the water clear of 
rocks, and, according to the information of all the people, 
there is no impediment whatever, as far as they know, above 
this place. 

And here we were under the necessity of turning our 
back on the river, which we did* with great regret, but with 
the consciousness of having done all thatvre possibly could. 

On my return to the lent, I found that the bearers said 
thej- would not carry back the luggage uqIgss they got 
another piece ; and I was at last obliged to give to each 
of the two head men two fathoms of chintz and beads. 

Plenty of bees : the natives eat the wild honey when ii 
tomes in their way. 

'I’he rise of the river was marked at StV inches. 

'J’he natives appear to be less civilized as^we go on, 
totally ignorant of the relative value of European goods ; 
exorbitant in their demands. 

Employed Peter to buy palm wine and fowls with the 
beads which I gave him. 

Sept. 10th. At eight A. M. set out on our return*; our 
stock, two pieces of baft, two pieces of chintz, a few beads ; 
no bnindy, no sugar, nor any thing else. 

Dawson Utken ill, and reaching the top of the first liili, 

Pf 
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was obliged to be carried; got a canoe for him for four 
fathoms; and put all the baggage into her, though so 
small; another palaver about sharing the fathoms; at last, 
after three hours waiting in a burning heat on the beach, 
(therm. 86“) we got the canoe off with one man besides 

Dawson. Set off ourselves to return by land lo-- - -. 

Went a different road from that we came, tlirough the 
ravines of barren hills; lost three hours over the only fine 
place we have seen for an European town, being a plateau 
of ten miles in extent, descending gradually into a plain of 
double that size, all fertile. Pine apple plants ‘ growing 
close to the path ; which descends gently ihroiigli a small 

OTove to the river side, at-which we reached at. 

and found the canoe but just arrived, having 
been nearly swamped by her smallness. Here we were 
therefore obliged to change her for a larger. 'The gentle¬ 
man guide was in a great passion at Hawkey for touching 
liis kissey, and also at our people for carrying the fowls 
with their heads downwards. Gave one umbrella for six 
fowls, and another for a small goat. 

Inhospitality of the fellow with palm wine: obliged jo 
give my handkerchief, bail, beads, &c. Tantalizing state 
with the palm wine, and not allowed to touch it for half an 
hour; 
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Sept, llth In llie morning got two canoes for six fa- 
tlioms to go down to Yanza, where we had left the Inga 
men. Half way down we found one of the hippopotami 
dead, lying on a bank, in a putrid state. The people of 
this part of the river having been fetished from eating it. 
At Knibonima a good hippopotamus is worth a - - - -; its 
tlesh is sold in the markets. 

Hert) our boatmen wanted to stop, protending they were 
unac(]uaintcd with the river below. I punislted them by 
carrying them six miles lower down. • 

The rapids we had before been obliged to haul the canoes 
over were now smooth, the river rising ‘about six inches 
a day. The velocity must be greatly increased in the rainy 
season, but still the canoes are said to work on it. Total 
rise as marked by the rocks eleven feet. The clouds 
charged, and the barometer falling; temperature of the 
river decreasing ; at Condo Yango it was 77®, and now but 
74^; the lime stone springs 73® 

At one, stopped to procure men to carry our things to 
Inga, the Inga men having returned tliither without waiting 
for us. 

Sept. 12th With great difficulty got a foomoo and four 
of his boys to go down for two fathoms each, paid before 
hand, and a canoe to ferry us across the creek to Condo 
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Y'ango. A long palaver about a pig detained us till nine 
o’clock. Discovered that the barometer was stolen. Pur¬ 
chased ten fowls for empty bottles. Found the river so 
greatly risen that the creeks* we had crossed in our way 
upwards, were now filled, and we were obliged to go high 
up and cross them on fallen trees. 

At noon we dined at the brook Sooloo Looanzai^a, and at 
three cncnmped at Cainga to wait for Dawson, who was 
obliged to be supported by two men. I now found that 
•besides the barometer we had lost our silver spoons, great 
coat, remnant of cloth, &c. In the night we were driven 
out of the tent by ants. 

Sept. I’^th. This morning we found that our bearers 
had gone off during the night, and left us in the lurch. 
Got a foomoo and four men of Cainga to go on, for two 
fathoms each; ascended the Mango Enzooma hill, th<i 
highest yet passed, covered with fernand the transition 
from it between the mica and clay slate. 

At eleven reached the brook Looloo: at three got to 
Keilinga, where we could procure nothing by purchase. 
Here we found the Mafook of Inga, who informed us that 
a goat which we were carrying was fetiched at Inga, and 
that we must not carry it there on any account, dead or 
alive, or even a bit of its skin ; we therefore exchanged it 
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it for two fowls, which we left for Dawson's use, and 
pushed ou. 

At five wa; arrived at Inga, where the Inga men had re¬ 
ported that one half of us had been drowned in canot?s, and 
the rest killed by black bushmen. Greetcul with Ixacalla 
nioudela bv the people, but greatly shocked on learning the 
deaths and sickness on board the Conjro. 

O 

Sep. 14. Sent ofl* Mr. Hawkey with ten men and as many 
loads of baggage: though ill myself, 1 intended to proceed ; 
but Dr. Smith and two ol'our people arc too ill to be moved; 
remained therefore this day, and passed it most miserably. 

After tiark, the corporal of marines arrived with intelli¬ 
gence of Clalwey's death. I passed a miserable and sleep¬ 
less niglu, and at day-light mustered the boys with the 
intention of procei:ding ; but after paying them two fathoms 
each, the usual prii^e, they refused to go without receiving 
three. Gave them three; being very weak myself and wish¬ 
ing to get on before the sun became too hot, I set off with 
Dr. Smith, leaving Mr. Hawkey behind to bring on the peo¬ 
ple; at noon he joined me, and from him I learnt that he had 
a terrible business to get the people off. 

Four of the bearers of the sick men ran away and carried 
off a canteen of brandy and a case of preserved meal: a 
squabble for salt. Could not get a single fowl for eight 
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bunches of beads. Terrible march ; worse to us than the 
retreat from Moscow. 

Arrived at Cooloo at five P. M. Hospitality of these j>eo- 
ple. Got a goat from the Chenoo, fowls and eggs ; all ran 
cheerfully to assist us; brought us grass for our beds; water ; 
wood for our fire. 

At dark Dawson arrived; Inga men left him on the re¬ 
turn of the people. Butler did not come in. Passed a good 
night; it rained hard, but the tent kept it out. 

Sept. 15. At day-light sent two men to wait for Butler. 
Dr. Smith very ill; Dawson better. 

Having arranged every thing for the incii, I set ofi at eight, 
A.M. leavini^Mr. Hawkey to bring up the sick. Reached 
the river at eleven. Thank God for his great mercies in 
bringing me on thus fiir! 

Found no canoes; waited till two o’clock, when I learnt 
that the Chenoo of Bibbi, in who^ district the landing place 
is, had forbidden his people to fiirnish any more canoes; 
according to some, on account of the commanding ofticer 
on board the Congo having ill treated one of the canoe men, 
who went down with the sick; while others said it was be¬ 
cause he was not paid his customs for using his landing place; 
and I was told 1 must send my interpreter to him with a 
present before any canoes would be given. As I knew this 
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would oc(!upy the whole of the next day in palavering, and 
as Dr. Smith, Dawson, and Butler, were so very ill, that an 
liours delay in reaching the ship might prove fatal, I seized 
all the canoes, and a foornoo. 

Sept. 1 i>. Unable at day-light to procure any canoe men, I 
set off with our own people, and at 3 P.M. reached the Congo. 

Terrible report of the state on board : coflins. - - - - - 

Sept . 17 . At day -light sent off all the sick in double boats, as 
well as the people who had been up with me, to the transport; 
hiretl fifteen black men to assist in taking the Congo «lown 
the river below Fetish rocks. ’ The river bordered by a level 
plain, four miles deep, to hills of little elevation. Good 
j)Ihcc for a settlement 

Mangi oves commence at the east end of Tall Trees island. 

Aluddiness of water and red colour begins at the - - - - 
land, which latter is a bar of sand co'^ered with clay,, and 
under water when the river is at its heighlh. 

Extraordinary quiet rise of the river shews it, I think, to 
issue chiefly from some lake, which had received almost the 
Avhole of its water from the north of the line. 

Commencement of its rise was first observed above Yel- 
lala, on the 1st of September; on the 17th of September, at 
Tall Trees it had risen seven feet, but the velocity w'as not 
at all encreased. 
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Hypothesis confirmed. The water-- - 

Mistaken idea of anchoring ships out of the current for 
any length of time; the current always creating a cur- 
rent of air. 

Palm wine in the dry season only. Palm trees, when two 
years old, bqgin to give out wine. 

Sept. 18 Reached the transport; found her people all in 
health; her decks crow'ded with goats, fowls, pigeons, pump¬ 
kins, plantains, flaskets of palm wine; in short, the greatest 
appearanee of abundance.. 

The difference of atmosphere perceptible between this 
place and Embomma. Fresh sea breeaes. 

Mangp'vc trees fit for? 

No fish l)nt cat-fish. Few hi])popotami below Yellala. 

Quartz sand in vast quantities on the banks of the river ; 
must come from a great distance. 

Maucaya - - - - — child, child-birth. 

Different foods fetished. Children fetished foreiiting the 
food which their fathers had been forbidden to eat. 
Women fetished for eating meiit the same day that it is kil¬ 
led—with the. men. When a man applies to a Gangam fora 
domestic fetish, he is at the same time instructed from what 
foods he must abstain; some liom fowls, others from 
plantains. 
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Lindy N’Congo resides at banza Congo, far inland to 
the south. 

In war the Chenoo of Enibomina musters 1000 muskets; 
fire into the eneniics houses at night. Cut oirthe heads of 
the prisoners and burn the bodies. All the wouicii sent 
away before a w'ar is begun. Some Foomoo makes up the 
business, and each party kee()s the trophies, and puts up 
with tlie losses. All the men of a Chenooship obliged to 
go to war. Commanded by the Macaya, next brother to 
the Chenoo, and civil magistrate ; Mambouk, relative of the 
Chenoo, war minister. 

Chenoo of Inga dead, blind man substituted. 

Dress. Old men, long thin aprons ; young men, cat- 
skins ; tyger cat most valuable; each costs a piece; com- 
inon cat skins at Kmbomma for six fathoms 

Canoes m'AiSQ oi camba fuvia (boinbax) 

Spoons, and mouth pieces of pipes made of lemanzao, 
and paci^tmda. 

Flocks of flamingos going to the south denote the 
approach of the rains. 


THE END. 
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SECTION I. 


Notices from England to our departure from St. Jago. 

On the 22d of February, I set out from Charing-(^ross for 
Sheerness, to which port the vessels belonging to the ex¬ 
pedition had proceeded some days ago. Paul Hafgaard, 
with several others, accompanied me till I got into the 
coach. People who were nearly strangers to me, here 
bade me farewell with tears in their eyes, and looks that 
expressed their doubt of seeing me any more. Von Buch 
accompanicti me as far as Sheerness. It was for the first 
time I saw this part of the I'hamcs. Its beautiful wind¬ 
ings, and the varying scenery on and around its watc;rs, 
afforded us great pleasure. The view from Shooter’s hill 
is of an innnensc extent. At Rochester, the Medway dis¬ 
plays its greatest beauty. During our wliole journey, 
those hills of Kent, which terminate in the chalk hills of 
Dover, were seen by us. On the other side of Rochester 
the country becomes more level, barren, and uniform. 
Orchards of cherry trees, for which this county is cele¬ 
brated, were seen on all sides in great number. The rich 
but distant treasures I was going to enjoy occupied my 
thoughts. 
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On the 23d, in the morning, I look h;avc of’ Von BucIi, 
and went on board. I had been expc^fited for some days. 
Captain Turkey e.amc tni board a few hours afterwards; 
on tlie 25th avc weijyhed anchor. An unsteady wind 
carried us to the Downs, w’here we anchored, and re¬ 
mained tlierc tlie 26tii and 27th. On the 28th we passed 
through tlie Downs, anti round Beachv Head. On the 
29th we were cruising with variable w'inds. Tlu; S.W. 
wind at last prevailing, wc w'erc obliged, on the 2d of 
Martrh, to anchor in the liarbour t>f Plymouth, on thti 
identical spot where Na[>oleon Bdnaparte liad been in the 
Northumberland. Here we remained lothetifh. On the 
3 d, Oabvey, I’udor, Jind myself w'cnt on shore to sec tlic 
beautiful country-seat of Tiord JSIounl Kdgecond>e. 'I’lie 
prospect from the highest hill has greater \ ariety, and is 
more bcauiiful, than any 1 had seen in England. The 
great number of lime; tone-cliffs projecting in groups into 
the sea; the numerous bays; the two rivers that empty them¬ 
selves into the harbour; the three dillereut towns of Ply¬ 
mouth, Stonehouse, and Dock; the great number of ships 
of commerce and of war ; the hills of Mount Edgecombe 
covered with wood,—and all this, comprehended in one 
view% forms a most .striking, lively, and pieturesr.ue land¬ 
scape. ‘Phe immense Ilreak-w'ater, which is constructing 
across the harbour, is now nearly finished. 

On the .5lh, Licmtenant Hawkey accompanied us again 
on shore to see the men of war in the harbour. We went 
on board the thi’ee-dccker St. Vincent, wdiich had lately 
left the dock-yard, and is considered as the most perfect 
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vessel that ever was built. She carries 128 guns. Such 
an immens(*. machine, tor the first time seen Hoatiug on the 
water, makes a striking imj)ression. 'Hie cabins *ire as 
large as ball-rooms, with galleries as spacious as balconies. 
The coijstructiou of the pump-works ((|u. chain-pump ?), 
and of the powder-room is remarkable. I vvas refused 
entrance into the dock-yards as being a foreigner, though 
in the English service. In the house of Lieutenant'Jay lor 
1 waihul patiently for the nil ;irn of the other gentlcineii, 
and amused myself in the mean time with reading the 
travels of Bnu e. W e passed through .Slonelumse town, 
where they are breaking down a rock of limestone in ortler 
to le\e] the ground for the convenience of the increasing 
towns in the vicinity of Plymouth, We visited the 
castle, Ac. On returning, we dined in Stonehonse. I was 
somewhat tempted tf» ixanain on shore during the iiight, 
hut gave it up, and niturru'd on board late in the evening. 
On the 5th W(‘ pul to sea again, aiul llu^ wiiul proving 
contrary, we anchored in the evening of the 6th in 
the hai ; onr of J almoJilh. Ti t* 7 :h, all went on shore. 
Tudor and myself hired horses w’ith the intention to * 
travel about in the chuiilrv, to see mines, Ac. Pass¬ 
ing through Penryn we arrived in Truro, which is oue 
of the mining towns in Cornwall. On the way wv. saw 
a furnace for melting tin, the construction of which was 
very simple.without bellows. I dined in com¬ 

pany with twp Dutch ordnance ofhetTs, who liatl made 
all the campaigns of Napoleon, and having been at last 
taken prisoners at JBeresioa, had been sent to Archangel, 
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where they were detained a year and a half. They were 
now ordered out to Batavia in a rotten frigate, which is 
here rtpairiiig. 

From Truro we proceeded to the mines in its neighbour¬ 
hood, by the w-^ay of Sherwater. I descended one of the 
copper-mines to the depth of about 56 fathoms. I’hc • 
shads, as also the adits are very narrow. Only a few 
men were at work in each of them, making constantly 
use of the pick-axe. The steam engines are in high per¬ 
fection, and indispensable on account of the vast (|uan- 
tity of water in the mine. These engines have therefore 
been constructed iu several places. The appearance of 
the country is that of a vast heath. U’he formation seems 
to be principally mica and clay-slate, with large veins of 
quartz, in which the ores of tin and copjjcr occur between 
and at the side of each other. Long ranges of stones 
heaped upon one another are to be seen. The friends of 
Tudor in Truro detained us till late in the evening. 

On the 8th, in the evening, we made an excursion 
to St. Maws, situated in the neighbourhood. It is an in¬ 
considerable fjshihg^town ; but it is probabU;, that, before 
the growing importance of Falmouth, it w as a considerable 
borough, because it has the right of sending two members 
to Parliament, who however at present may be said to be 
chosen by the Marquis of Buckingham. The manners of 
the inhabitants seemed to indicate that the spot is not 
much frequented. 

March 9th. The wind veering towards we weighed 
anchor with hopes tliat the S.W. wind has now left us. 
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March lOtli. AVc are off Scilly. Tlic wimi cliani^cd 
again to S.W. \Vc made tin; signal in vain for pilots, 
they having already returned to Falmouth. In ihe morn¬ 
ing of the I'Jlh we anchored, for the second lime, between 
Pcjulennis and St. Maws. 

.March IJlth. All this time we have been detained in 
the harbour ol‘ Pahnoulli, partl 3 '^ Iroin the stormy weath<;r, 
and partly in ord(*r to take in water and provisions, and 
to lit the (’ongo wnlh now rigging. W r WHaghed anchor 
in the morning. I have written twice to Von ihich and 
to llalgaard, to wlioin 1 have given a cx)inmission to send 
all iny letters to St. lleiena. A strong gale from N.E. 
has lo-dav (the; 3()th) carried us to iIjc 4-9' 17' latitude, and 
60“ longitude. 'I’he weather is now^ almost calm. 'J'lie 
Congo sails almost as well as the transport. 

March 'ioth. I’or tlu' lirst five da\'S we have been favour¬ 
ed by a steady- N.E. wind, w'hich has carried us to the 
latitude of Cap(' I ’inistcrrc. 

April 1st. T’he wind having been very favourable, 
brought us yeslertlay within sight of Matleira, wliich w’c 
passed on its eastern side ; ami to-day 1 expcM't to see 
once more my old friends Palma, and the Peak of Tcne- 
ritlc. The weather, as is usual in the vicinity of these 
islands, has continued for some <lays very stjualh'. Un¬ 
fortunately we are to j>as.s, as it would seem, the Canaries, 
without stoj)ping before we arrivt; at St. Jago. IJeing 
again so near to a place, wdiere the last ^'ear I enjoyed so 
many dcdighll'ul hours, Avhich I never must Ibrgct, they 
were iu)w as Ibrcibly recalled to rny memory as Avhen 
{)rcst'.ni, but w ilh a feeling of regret that they never more 

11 h 
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c«ii be renewed. 1 bud reckoned for certain on being 

v«. 

able to fill up several tUiliciencc^s in the observations that 
have been inatle on these islands. For the last few days 
wc have seen ]>ul Jillle that.could be considered as re¬ 
markable on the ocean. A number of porpoises tumbling 
about the vessel; two large birds, the species of which, 
at the distance wc observed them yesterday, could not be 
determined; some Mcdusie, probably Medusa pellucida, 
but of M-hich we have not been abh; to catch any, wen; 
all of the animal creation we got sight ol’. On board the 
Congo 1 saw a small whale, also a small turtle cov(;rcd 
with two or thn;e species of Lepas, whic'h we <lissecled. 
and a small species of Cancer, probably the Ca/ircr fu/^eus 
of Sir Joseph Banks. 

On the Md, at <lay-break, the r»ajeslic ridge, of rock 
that skirts the shores oJ' Palma v as <lis(;ovcred. Wc passed 
its western .side, at a dislance of'from two lo three leagues 
from Pimtc-dc-fuen-xabiciit<i. The two highest summits, 
particularly that of Roche de la JVIustachos, were covered 
with snow, and irradiated by the reflected beams of the sun 
a glittering light from the upper region of the air. In the 
course of the afternoon w e tramc in sight of Tino, though 
it was inveloped in a dense foggy air. T considered its 
greatest height to be a little more than 40CM) feet. Wc had 
not the pleasure of seeing the Peak of "I’encriffc again. 
The weather is now very agreeable ; the temperature 
between 15* and 20° of Reaumur. We havcj a favoura})le 
wind, which, however, has not yet changed to the tro¬ 
pical or trade wind, but is more inclined to the N.E. 
The night was .star-light. Galwey and myself amused 
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ourselves by stu(l 3 'ing the eonslellations, of which the 
northern ones will soon leave us. J’he sea begins to ex- 
liibit a greater abundanee of animals. Crauch is at length 
preparing to (ish uj) whatever he can catch. In the last 
few days we have constanlly seen and cauglit a great 
number of Portuguese men-ol-war ( llohthuria physalis) ; 
also a small eatabli*. I V/Z/Az (which I sketched) ; a Satpa f 
which emits light, and a Mrdiisa^ Avith four lentacula. On 
board the Ca)ngo 1 saAV a Lolis^o irul^arisy and a fragment 
of a small covm’ed by a species ol’ Ijepaa. 

The Congo has for some days been sailing at a slow 
rate, and is now again taken in ttfvv. Crunch, I fear, by 
his absurd conduct, will <liminish the liberality of the 
Captain towards us. He is like a pointed arrow to the 
company. 

Ajnil .5lh. To-day the dec]> azure colour of the water 
has suddoidy changed into a dark sea-green colour. Last 
night we crossed the Tropic ot (dancer. 'I’he latitude 
to-day at noon is 22‘-\ 

April 7 th. ’i’he water of the sea has again resumed its 
usual colour. M'lic anomalous temperature of the seji, its 
green colour, and the great number of MoUusca that were 
soon, seemed to indicate that we were in soundings, but a 
line of one hundred fathoms was tried Avithout success. 

April 8t.h. We got in sight of the island of Honavista, and 
passed its S. E. side at the distance of .... leagues, its 
appearance resembled that of the eastern Canaries. Its 
height can scarcely be greater than theirs, but none of its 
higher hills had a volcanic form. 
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April }). In the morning wo were uikUt the island of 
Mayo, which appeared to lx* lower than JJonavista .; and 
soon after we got, sight of St. Jag«). It is only a I’cav days 
since llieCa|)lnin iaf’oriiietl uslhat wt'wcr(' to touch at Porto 
Praya, tlioiigl' we had r<*ason to Mip])os<^ this to be the 
})la!i long ago. All eyes were ihenTore with double 
eagerness bent towards the island as we approached it. 
After having for so long time seen nothing but the heaven 
and the ocean, even the barren rocks, which were the first 
objects that met our scrutiniiiing eyes, conveyed an 
agreeable impression: though, in looking through the 
telescope, it was with ^fficulty I could tliscover the least 
vegetation, and scarcely exjjectcd on tlu se rocks a richer 
harv<\st than in the deserts of Lon/ocolo last year. 'This 
island apneared ninch higher than i itiicr of IIk' two we had 
just ]n ssed. In ilsgeneral formation it rescntblcs the Ca¬ 
naries. Jt is surrounded by a perpendicular wall of rock 
without atjy strand, and it rises gradually up to the summit 
of tlic hills, '^rjic highest mountain is about the middle of 
the island. Its shajtc is that of an f)bli(]uc eoiic, the top of 
which rears its head above tlui clouds, appt'aring at a dis¬ 
tance like a black spot. 'Phe harbour soon openetl out 
between the rocks, in the form of aii half circh*. On both 
sides batteries have been erected, but merely lor the sake 
of a[)pearaiice. Guns without carriages, negro-soldiers 
having muskets without locks, and the barrels tied to the 
stocks with twine, constitute the defence of the harbour. 
At the bottom of this circular inlet is situated the principal 
sca-port town of the island, which is nearly in the same 
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coiuHlion us the batteries. It is built on a Hat rock, with 
the third and princij)al battery in front of it, surrounded 
by a ec»ntinualion of the valley la 'rrini<lad, which on each 
side oi‘ tiie town forms a lev(‘l plain, overgrown Avith groups 
of the date-palm ; and tenninating in a sandy beach. A 
rock sitnab^d towards the Avestern battery, Ibrnis the Avest 
side of the (ailranc(\ In the harbtmr Av<*re tAvo vessels, 
one of Avhich having English colours, made ns hope for a 
conveyance of letters to England ; but av<; Avere al’lerwards 
inli)rined that this vessel AA'as to be xcA'y much dcilayed in 
its passagi*, being previously destined to touch at iaslion. 
At I'i o’clock the anehor Avas dnupt, and avc Avere innnedi- 
atelj' ready to go on shore. It had been signiiied to us, 
that the expedition AAOuld have to remain heni two days 
only ; avc aa ci-c therefore anxious to make the best use avc 
could of our limited lime. Most of the oHicers, Tudor, 
the gardener and mystdf, Aventoii shore. Our ]>laii AV'as to 
ratable about in the neighbourhood the Avhole of the after¬ 


noon, afterwards to join Fitzraau’ iee (labA^iry and Craiich. 
Avho had set out on a iishing-party in a small bay situated 


to the easlAvard : then to return Avith them on Ijoard ; tind. 


befon; day-break the next morning, to make an excursion 
to the higher mountains of the island, and not to return till 


lire last inonuflit of our allotUul time. IJjifortvmately, in 


conset|nence of this [)lan, aa'^c had itpl provided ourseb'es 
Avith mt>re apparatus than Avould be necessary for an (;x- 
eiirsion of a fcAv hours only. Captain 'riu’key and the rest 
Availed upon the CloAcrnoy. Lockhart anti myself soon 
ibund of course objects enough to attract our attention'.: 
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and vvc began to f(jrni a more favourable idea of the vege¬ 
tation of the island, than its first appearanre from the 
vesstd seemed to jiiomise. TIu? sliore was covered with 
Com'oh'o/ifs soldanefla, resembling Jponura ; and half a 
dozen unknown plants, Avhicli were suceessively found 
growing among the jialms, made us soon regret, in our joy, 
that we had so short a time to slay lu're. We took a view 
of the striK’lure of the rocks, which on this side the town 
form a perpendicular precij>ic(^, and every when* along the 
coast consist of five or six strata in the following order. 
1st. Conglomerate. 2d. 'J’lifa of pumice-stone. ‘3d. Pu- 
iniee-stone. 4lh. A stratum consisting of an uniform and 
somewhat blistered substance. 5lh. I5a^all. (ith. The 
uppermost stratum, which is similar to the 4lh, and by its 
<’onecnlric formation, globules Ac. madt' it evident that it 
had been in a Huitl state. It. resembled the same corres¬ 
ponding stratum in the Canaries, We went into the town, 
Avhich consists of a few rows of miserable huts, situated on 
a rial rock, about an English mile in circuinfen'nce, and 
surrounded by the lower part of the valley of 'J’rinidad. 
Most of the inliabilants here, as indeed tin the whole island, 
are negroes. Although we tliscovered nothing but naked 
rocks and withered fields, Avherever we turned our (;yes, 
yet many difterenl sorts of fruit, poultry. At. werti oflered 
to our view, whieh proves, that the interior of the country 
must have a diflerciit appearance. W^e deseeiuled and 
crossed th(^ other valley of palms, travelling over level and 
scorched plains, in order to Join our comrades of the fish- 
;ng party. The night was fast approatrhing. We made 
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signals in vain for a boat from the east ])allcry, under 
which the sliips wen; Ijing at anchor. We ran back to the 
town and down to the other place of landing, hoping to 
find them there, but were now informed, to our great as- 
tonislimcnt, that the boat, whicli had brought us on shore, 
had been upset in tin; surf when going out again, witli all 
the ollleers. Captain 'rnekey sueeeedecl in reaching the 
shore by swiniining, an<l escaped with the loss of his sword, 
liieut. llawk(.‘v's foot was entangled in a rope, and lie was 
with much ditlieulty ami almost lifeless brought on shore 
by Cajilain Tiickty and a negro, ’riu' fat purscj’ wisely 
saved himsell’ «>n tin; bottom «>f the boat. Thus they all 


got pretty w(‘ll off, but their fright had made, tlu'in Ibrgel 
us entirely. We vvere therefore onc(; more ^obliged to 
return to the town, and takt; up our lodgings at a kind of 
public-house, k»;pt by a fat negro woman, to whom we 
left the can; ol‘ providing for our dinm;r, of washing our 
linen, &c. We were better ac<'ommo<lated than we ex¬ 
pected. Refore day bretik we wei\ upon the alert, look¬ 
ing out foi the landing of the g{‘nllenien from the ship, 
with inslruinenls, books, tS:c. i’or our excursion to the inte¬ 
rior of the island. We waited imj)alienfly till ten o’clock, 
but were tiisappointed. In the mean whik; we took a walk 
round the towai, Jind descended into the plain to the east 
side. Here are several wells, one of which in particular 
supplies the town with water. 11 is about three fathoms dec[i, 
and its water was the temperatun; of ?(f* of Fahrenheit. 

A great number of half-naked iu;gro men and women 
flocked down to fetch water iroin this well. Tudor, in his 
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journal, speaking of tht’; latter, observes, that their whole 
figure, their hanging breasts, and other personal accoinplish- 
ments, made our young gcnlleincn of tlie parly dream of the 
\ enuses Ave should have, to admire in the kingdom of Congo. 

No boat Avas yel to be seen, had hired a negro cor- 
jAoral ibr our guide, and ihatAvemighl iiol loose more time 
Avc (letcrrnined to set out on our inland journey, though 
Avithout instruments, and though our boxes, Avhieli Averenot 
calculatetl for a long lour, Averc already fili(*d Avilh plants. 
Our plan Avas, il‘ possible, to j)roecoil this evening to the 
fool of Pico Antonio (the highest mountain in ihe island), 
and having reposed ourselves in some hut during the night, 
to ascend the summit the following morning ; tli<*n lo cross 
the inountmn in a S. \V. direction, down tlu^ valley Publico 
(irandti and Ciyidad ; and lastly, to return by the road 
leading to PI Matheo. 'That jiart of the island, through 
Avhicli Ave Jiad to pass, is unfortunately the most Ica^cI. 
Prom llu! clifis near the sea, rising perpendicularly some 
scores of feet, large tracts of land, scorched by the sun, ex¬ 
tend themselves upwards. 'I’hey are iuterseclcd by level 
barrancoes, of Avhich the valley la Trinidad is the largest, 
running from tAvo and three leagues from the harbour up 
lo the mountains in a W. N.VV. dire<rtion. 1’lirough ihis 
valley, as being the most fertile, avc took our Avay. Its 
loAvcr end is horizontal, and at first sandy and naked. 
Some solitiiry trees of a Mimosa AA'cre the first pleasing ob¬ 
jects that occurred; and soon afterwards avc observed, for 
tlie first time, a huge Adansonia, divided into three large 
trunks, thick in proportion to their ludght, Avith bended 
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branches, and the fruit (CalhuA^ra ?) Iiangiug- on long 
stalks. Though <leslilute of leaves, the sight of such a tree 
made an agreealdti impression, and the i’ruit 1 found to be 
rel'reshing. In the upper ])art of tin; valley luxuriant 
thickets of Jatropha enrras^ and thorny Zizpphi, covered 
•with ripe and somewhat acid fruit, were foiirui growing. 
After thi'.sc lollowcd lofty lig trees, AmiotKC, with ripe fruit, 
Ac. Our first stay was at a hut on the bortler of the valley, 
where we n^fresluMl ourselvcis with delicious goat’s milk, 
'riu; scenery became more and inon^ delightful. Shadowy 
mimosa*, «)ranges and fig-trees increase in number. A mul¬ 
titude of small fV/'/iiivV/t/ , an Alccdo with trt>pical plumage, 
and many otlurr birds tiuttered about us. The vidley con- 
limietl to expand itself. New plants occurred in (juick 
succession, and different kinds of cultivated trees became 
more and mor<; fre<pienf. J’or the first time we discovered 
a wlioic; tliickel of f V/.v.sh/ Jistnla with ripe fruit, anti for the 
first time had rudor the striking sight of 
opmifin, Ac. Of all the plants I have hitherto seen, none 
af)pcaretl more interesting to me than Asclcpinn proccra, 
w hich here gr<)ws half wdld like the shrubs in a thicket. 

All at onc<! we. were called from out of tlui valley by 
Tudor. It st*emed that our guiile, John Corea, had no 
great inclination of venturing too far, w ithout partaking 
of some refreshment, and that he hail discovered a conve¬ 
nient spot for us to eat our ditiner. A fowl, with the root 
of cassava and some eggs, supi)licd us with a veiw good 
meal. While it was preparing, w'e took a ramble up the 
rising ground to the westward ; afterwards, having finished 
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our meal, we pro(‘C(5dc(l on our jtiurucy in the valley, 
which, from the crainciices, was seen nujst to its advantage. 
A part of it, which was wider than usual, was jilanlctl with 
indigo, cassava, and sugar-c 4 ues ol light gix'cn <'olour, and 
interspersed vith groups of /.V.sv///g, tnauges, imuuifi, Jk.r. 
mixed uitii solitary tall cof:oa-[»alms. 1’arlljt‘r on, tlu^ 
valley winded up the mountains, and lost itself on their 
eiiiinenca^s. We had soon descended and pursued our 
way between the gardens along a rivuhH, tliat ran from 
the upj)er end rd'tlic valley, and alter having wattu’cd and 
f<*rtilixed this beautiful spot, here lost itself. We found 
the iidiabilants very hospitable; and liood-naturt'd. A rich 
fanner invited us into his house to drinl< tamarind lemon¬ 
ade : <jn arriving at it, we. soon observ(;d that it indic'atcd 
a wealthv owner, lie was governor it s('enied, of this dis¬ 
trict, and possessed a great part of tlic \alley and the 
above-mentioned plantati(»as. Here we saw^ the only 
i fnafind whieh had yet octairred, and a large Aihniilnis 
in flower. 

The Oarravco now became narrower. We proceedeil 
along ils eastern bank across its low^er part, and uj)W'ards 
on a gently rising anti naked ground. Jl. grtnv dark be¬ 
fore we had advanced further than three leagues. The 
numerous objects in our way, and the tardiness ol’iny fel¬ 
low travellers, had iiuieli delayed us. AVe (.‘aine to ano¬ 
ther harranco w^ell watered and fertile, and soon arrived at 
a group of houses, where we were well received, enU;r- 
tained us usual w-ith goat's milk and cheest;, and had mats 
fof our slecj)ing upon. 'I'he nanu; of this place is Faaru. 
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(Mosc to the houses was a stcej) rock, upon whicli 11‘ouncl 
several interesting plants, ami among; them a beautirul new 
LmriifJitin, and sevcnal otliers met witJi in the'. C^inarie*^. 
jielow was a clear spring, ovtMsIiadowed by Pisaiigs and 
< (>coa-lrees. Its temperature was one degree higher than 
the well at I’orlo, though we had aseen<led to the height of 
about KMX) I'eet. 

At day-brtiak we heard a shot (iom the liarbour, wliicb 
inatle us doubtful whetluM we should proci^ed on our ioiir- 
nev, Imf imt pereei\ inir, on looking through llie Icleseopc, 
any blue flag hoisted, we eoiitiniKal leixur(;ly to walk iif>- 
uards. We had not advanced Car when tin; app(;a ranee of 
;.)m; eounirv l»eeame enlirtK' chang’('d. ARer Iniving for 
'Hue time seen nothing, on llu^ other side, of the cultivated 
ground, but tracts of land scorched by the sun, and in 
some pla» es (uergrtiwn with Sitcnnarocc vvrt'u illula and a 
few , it was an uiu'xpt'eted sight to jutc(mvc the lulls 
covered with grass, from one to two fet;! high, being a 
sj)Ocii‘s of Vnnisvluni whose tropical nature was discovered 
by its ramifications. Innumerable herds of goats, sheep, 
and cattle: were feeding all around. It had struck me 
that of the whole lamily of the Euplunhiucea, Avliich are 
peculiar to a great part ol the African countries, from the 
Canaries to the Cape of Good Ho]>c, the Jatropha only 
is here to be m(‘t with, and this loo is a foreign importa¬ 
tion. In the small level valleys on the sides of the grassy 
mountains, I pr'rceived grouj)s t)f a shrub, whu;h had 
something new in its ajipearancc, and on approaching it, 
I found at last an Euphorbia, that bore so near a resem- 
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blancc to piscatoriu^ as scarcely to he distinguished froiii it. 
I met successively with several old ac(|uainlances on tlu‘ 
hills, as for iiisriince,a Jlupthalmum senreum; most of them 
l)owev<T, in I he (.■iinaries, are jirnwinir in the lowest region. 

Anolher beautiful view opened to the east, '[’he valley 
ol .St. Domingo lay under our feet, between perpendicular 
rocks. South American and tropical fruit trees, planta¬ 
tions of sugar and otlier vegelabltis, in various places, arul 
at the, bottom a rivulet, formed by several stn^ams spring¬ 
ing from the steep rocks around, aftbrded a most delight¬ 
ful vit‘,w of contrasting objects. AVe had now reached the 
ridge of the mountains, and followed it for some time over 
valley's arul hills partly covenul with high grass, arid intei- 
spersrxl EuphorbitL\ Jatropha vnrvm^ and .^onu* )1 itar v Mimostv. 

'The. day was already far advanced, anti on seeing the 
Peak again before us, we found the ascending it would 
take th(; remaining part of our tim(% and that the way we 
had followed, though it was the most commodious, was 
at th(^ same lime the longest. AVc resolved, therefore, 
to limit our farther journey to the ascent of one of the 
conical hills that surrtmnded us, in order to lake as ex¬ 
tensive a view of the island as possible, and then to re¬ 
turn. Corea was rlispateh('<l to the nearest shepherd’s 
hut to procure us sonu^ milk. AVc gave uj> our first jdan 
with less regret, by co!isid(;ring that we had brought no 
barometer witJi us; but in return we missed many in¬ 
teresting plants, the number of which continued increasing 
as we walked on. We Ijad soon reached the summit of 
the nearest hill to the left; and to the south-west, the 
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level land liiifuigli which we hatl travc'lled, comprehend¬ 
ing the whohj hurranco of 'IVinidad down to Puerto, was 
spreading itself under our feel. Farther on to the west 
some hilts w(M’e. seen, helween which anollxT barranco w'as 
windftg ils course down to Puhlico ^r/tndc. 'The ridge 
of mountains runs in the direction of the longest diameter 
of the island tVom S.E. to N.W., but il runs nearer the 
sea and with sLeef>er decliv ities at I tie N. !•’. tlam at die 
opposite sid<‘. 'I’he valley St. Domingo is one of the 
deep barrancos to this sid(^, and tluMC are probably mo*e. 
of them farther on. 'Their steep side towards the ridge 
of the mountains, as also lh(^ J’ico Antonio itself have a 
complete basaltitr a]>pearance. No Uaee of real vol¬ 
canoes were to be seen. The hills to the ^V.S.^V. have a, 
more volcanic I'orin, and it is in this direction that the 
high peak of the islarul of Togo is situated, but this we 
mdbrtunali'ly could not discover through the clouds. 
Pico Antonio is very sleep at its western side. At the 
opposite side il wouUl be easy io as 'end it, die liighest 
sunimit perhaps, only eNcepted. Ils |)crpendiculai height 
is scarcely more than .51)01) feet, and from the place 
wiierc wc stood, about 3000 feet. Pico occupies aboul 
the midtile of the ridge of the mountains, which is con- 
timietl lo the N. and N.W. by mountains more round¬ 
ed, but not much lower. Its geological features, to con¬ 
clude from the structure of the mountains, dt) not in any 
essent ial point deviate from those of the grand Canariti. 
All the specimens of minerals which T collected, are prin¬ 
cipally the same as those found in the latter island. 
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At'cording to tlic notices which arc to be i’onnd on some 
maps, tliere can be no <loa])t that tlic four islands to the 
N.W.N. are of tiie s;mi(‘ siibmariiR*. volcanic, nature. 
Alavo and lionavista may be. coiuparetl with the lower 
part of Si, Jago, aiul Fogo is jn all likelihood llul^only 
voli’anic t)nc. The tdiinatc of the island is <lelightful, 
and considering its situation within the tropics, it is re¬ 
markably tem])erate. Of this the nature of the vt'giJalion 
gave evident proofs. Then^ w('re found very lew tropical 
plants in proportion to the number of those which are 
common in tetnperale countries. 'The temperature which 
has b(‘en given for its wells probably <loes not much ditier 
from the mean temjicraturti (holherums} ol' tin' inland 
It was with ditiieulty ] could draw the information from 
the iidtabitanls that it is now about .Monlli or six weeks 
since tin- rainy season c(HMimiiced. 'Flie Adansoiiid^ 
Jatropha, and Zitiphus were already stripped of their 
leaves, anil-the Mhnosa was producirig lu'w ones. Almost 
ail annual jiianls were'decay(?d by drought. 'I'he rainy 
season was said to last from five to six months, and to 
continue to the end of September. 'I’he atmosphere, after 
Ix'iiig heated in traversing the continent of Africa, is aller- 
wards fully saturated in passing over the sea, and arrives 
at this island in a humid state, so that the fog comes down 
at the slightest degree f)f cooling. 'The mountains, even 
those of less height, arc almost constantly' covered witli 
clouds. At the height of 1400 to 1500 feet, the ap¬ 
pearance of the cfouiitry is comjvletely changed. 'I’he 
hills arc covered with grass of a tropical form and magni- 
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lu(ic. A number of small streams s]>ring uj) in the har- 
ra/tcos and water the vallejy's. The eultivatioii is cxleiuled 
willi success to the tops of the hills. This sudden trans¬ 
ition Mas, us usual, very slrikinir in the plants, which in- 
tliiced me to rej)reseut in a table tlKar physical and geo¬ 
graphical distribution.*' Whether tlnr still higher parts of 
Ti(‘o yVnlonio might possess a third physical diversity ue 
could not determiuc, but this is hardly j)rt)bable. 1’he 
M'liole number {)f the dithnent plants colleci.etl tlid not 
exceed eighty, among which about a do/eu an; new 
species, and j)erhaps one new gt;nus. We did not see any 
ol‘ the green rnonUevs that inhabit the ste(;p hills in great 
number, but many of them Men* brought on board by the 
iiiha])itauts. It m.is jiear noon. We Mailed a long while 
for (Jorea, and sen! liuckarl to fetch him. Corea return¬ 
ed by another road, ami mi‘ Maile<l again along mIuIc for 
JxK-khart, but tesolveil at last to leave a direction for him 
to follow, and to ha>l<'n back on our return. At i'naru 
Me hired tMo Jaek-asses in onler to sa» e time, and galloj). 
ed otf by a sh.oitcr May across the plain, lint I almost 
^M'ore iie\ cr nion; to make use of these animals, because 
by being obliged to beat them eoiitiiiually, our arms Averc 
as much fatigued as our feet would have been by running, 
Ijoekhart arrived nearly as soon as ourselves. U’he otlieers 
and the marines Avon; on shore; and on being informed that 
itle vessels Avcrc not to put to sea until the Avind Avas fair, 
we Avalkcd (piietly back agjiin to the town, to remain then; 
during the night. It AA^as on the eve of Maunday Thursday. 

* St'c Table at tiic end of the Section. 
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A procession with wretched music moved round the inar- 
ivel-j>lace. We understood from tlu'. officers, that several 
curious circumstances liatl lalv<!ii place. The governcjr had 
been washing’ tlu; ieel of some of tiie poor iidiabitants. 
Judas Iscariot '\as hangeil in cfligy, and had it'ceived 
some hard thumps by way ol'chastisenuMit, and so forth. 
'Pile governor Jiad invited Eyres and Galwey to dinner, an 
hospitality which [)roved to be rather interested, he himself 
ami the noble latU", his consort, begging as presents for 
e\ery thing they saw or eouhl imagine to be on board the 
ship. All the provisions that are brought to market, j)ass 
in a manner through the hands of the governor, and their 


price is enhanced by the tlutv, which is applied to liie de¬ 
fraying the expenses for maintaining the gari ison ami the 
civil government. 'Phe colony proba!)! • do<;s not alH>rd any 
revenue to the government, nor chargt; it with any ex¬ 
penses ; for which reason tlu‘ (communication with the 
mother-country is very little, or none at all. Alnu/st all 
the inhabitants of the lower classes arc black people. Eyres 
came the following morning ashore, in order to fetch the 
remainder of the provisions, consisting of goats, sheep, 
fruits, &e. to which we added a quantity of oranges, 
peaches, &c. Captain Tuckey, Hawkey, and Galwey 
had been at the end of La 'Prinidad, and in another small 
harranco which is tlie country-seat of the governor. 
Craiich liad been rambling about the plain, and shot S, 
number of birds. Fitzinauricc and Galwey, on the first 
morning, had been very successful in fishing in the bay, 
but the boat was upset, by which they lost the fishes. 
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The l.'ist of ihesc; inisfortmios lia[>j>ciied to Fitzmauricc 
and Cialwcv in the inoniing of the day of our departure. 
As they were g<»ini; on sliore with a view of making tri- 
gonoinelrieal t>bsesvations, the boat was again upset. 
TIu' instruments nearly cs<'aped being lost, and the gentlc- 
nuai saved themselves at theex[)ense of some bruises only. 


1) Iseos I Ti o (i t.oc i :a i* h i < .\ phmtnrum (juas in insula 
Sti. Jnrohi tlic ct .ri'" CnlcnU. Aprilis; circa jtortnm 
Praipr in convnllc Trinidad ct nwntihns JHco St. Antonio 
con/ini has ad altitadincni ri niter 3000 pedum. 


A. licgio inferior : aridn, loOO ped. circilcr alta. 
1. Planitc tropica-. 

a. Vropri r. 

Mimosa glamlnlosa. - - 

Convolvolus jaeobwiis. 

^-afhnis (‘l io'^ [MT.acj. 

Bo(whavia suberosa. sp. nov. - 

'-depn;ssa. ilillo 

Cilyeina puuetala. - _ . 

Smilaciiia anomala genus forte novum. 

b. Sencgnlcnses. 

Adansonia digitata. 

Ach>'raiitlu^s tonicntosa. 

Spennacoce verticillata; etiam in Jamaica. 
Momordica Sencigalensis. 

Cardiospermum hirsutum. 


MS. 

do. 

do. 

ilo, 

do. 

do. 

do. 


MS. 


Sonchus goreensis 


K k 
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c. hitroducttt Amcricame num quasi indigene 
propartcs tropicus. 

Jatropha curcas. 

Anona tripctala. . 

Tribulus cistoVdes. 

Argemonc raexicana. 

Solaiium furiosum f 
Datura nietol. 

Cassia occidcntalis. 

Jpomea pilosa. 

Eclipta erc(!ta b. 


Malva c'iliata ? - - - -MS 

Sida polycarpa ? - - - do 

-repens ? - - - do 

-micaiis ? - - - dt) 


d. introducioi Asiatics num quasi ifidigente. 
Juslicia jnalabaiira. 

Calotropis procera. 

Abrus precatorius. 


Plumbago: # 

2. Planta Zoncn temperattr. 
a. Proprice. 

lierniaria illicebroides. sp. nov. - MS. 

Zygophylluin stellulatum, sp. nov. do 

Xiotus jacobajus. 

Zyzy)3hus insularis. - - - MS. 

^ Antirhimim molle. _ « _ do 

Borago gruina. - - - do, 

Laveiidula apiifolia, sp. nov. - do. 

Polycarpia glauca, do. - - do. 
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h. Canariemes. 

Sideritis punctata ? 

r-IeHotr(>|)iiim plebeiuin. Banks. Jlerh. 
liOtus ghiucus. 

Krantlienium*salsoIoides. 

Saclianmi '^rciierifUi. 

I’liysalis soranifera. 

Polygonum salicifolium. 

Sid a (Janariensis ? 

horeali— Africana', qucr. simul Canarirnsa, 
Cuciimis colocyulliis. 

Aloe perl’oliata. 

'Pamarix galli(ai, var. canaj'ienm. 

Pho'iiix dactvlitbra. 

Ccnclirus ciliatus. 

(’elsia betonicajfolia. 

C’omelina alricana. 

Acliyrantlnis argciilea. 

Corcliorus Iriiociiiariiii. 
il. Capensei: 

Sairoslomma nudum. 

Forskohlca Candida. 


IV Tlegio superior : humkia ^raminosa ; inliT altis 
:)0()2 ped. ct forsan ad summa cacuiniiia uscpic. 
a. Propria-. 

' ^ Kupliorbia arborcsccus, sp. nov. 
Pcnniselum ramosum. 

(^ampaimla jacobsea s[). iiov. 

Poly gala ? 

Lotus laiiatus sp. nov. 


1 :>()() 


MS. 

do. 

MS 

.MS. 
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Spermiicoce / divers, frenv.s. videier. MS. 

J’^cstiK'a ? 
b. Camirienscs. 

Buptlialinum soricciHn. 

'riiyiiius therobinthinaVeus. 

Sidc-Toxylon iiiannnlana ' (Madeira) 

Festuca gracilis. 

r. Meridionali-European, quw etiinn in ('anarivn. 

Silenc gallica. 

Oxalis corniculata. 

Sisymbriimi nasturtium. 

CtMitaureuni auluinnah'. 

Ana gull is eerji1('.a. 

Radioia milligrana. 

Ciliaphaliuiti ? 

«i. Cfifn ns(‘.s. 

CiotaIa"ia proi ambens' 
lledyotis capensis. 
e. Amcricanee introductee' 

EvolvoJus laiiatus. 

'I’agctcs clongata, 

Indi’tcrmiimhilcs absque fiore d frurtn. 
ComposiUc annuae, (duo) 

Liliacca. 

Coiivolvolus. 

'Frutex. No. 90 . - - MS. 

Cciichnis. * 

Crypsis. 

Bilabiata. 
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From St. ,lnga to the ISfouth of the liiver Zaire. 

W K Aviiiinhed jiiicIk)]* about, noon of the 12th, llui wind 
])lowin‘ 2 : fresh fu)ni oil tlnn'siaiul. Al. .‘i o’cloek, llic foo; at 
(he horixon having disappeared, we got sight of tiie peak 
of Fogo, Avhi<‘ii reared itself above the skitis. TJiough at a 
disUnice of 14 leagues, the sun, which Mas setting behind 
the island, afforded us a distinct and bcautil'ul view of its 
form. The height of the peak probably is not le.ss than 
TO^K) l‘e<‘t, M'hieh is ronsi<!erable for a spot of so small a 
circumference. 'I’he (olloM'ing days mc proceeded at a 
moderate rale towards S. hk till the l.bih, M'hen the M’ind 
dying aM'iy, veered somcM'hat to :!ie soutli. We harl 
calm Aveather and scpialls alternatelv. 'I’hus Me found 
ourselves in that miserable region Mhich has b(ien so much 
s[)oken of as exposed to an everlasting calm and violent 
rains. The wind that accompanied them gcn(;rally blew 
from the south, Avhich obliged us to turn the ship^s head 
towards the coast of ./\frica. The horixon M'as constantly 
foggy. In the evening dark clouds arose from the east, 
and flashes of lightning gleamed all the night. 'J’he west 
was generally clear, sometimes Avith scattered dark clouds, 
which at the setting of the sun, being tinged Avith an in- 
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fiiiili' variety of colours, j)rcscnl('(l an interesting appear¬ 
ance never witnessed in the norlliem heinispliere without 
t he tro])ie. The other jiarls of llie canopy of lieaven were 
mostly briiyiit, except whc:n‘ they were overcast with a 
sipiall. The wind that preceded and followed the latter 
was seldom strong, but the rain fell in such torrents and 
in such large drops, as to ke(‘p the surface of the wat('r 
smooth. We had not any opportunity of making ob¬ 
servations on tlie depth of tin; sea. 'Hu; polar-sliir was 
sinking low towards I lie horizon, and it was with ditlicultv 
we could discover it for the fog, in order to bid it I'arew'elt. 
I'or (iod knows how long a time. Ishwv conslcllatious 
w{‘re making their appearance towards the south, 'riic 
hright-glinmiering stars of the Cross and the beautiful 
i’omi of t’’e Scorpion, were seen in tiie course of the night. 
'The lu:al during the day was intense, but I did not I'ctd 
greater inconvenience from it, than 1 had experienced 
npfju former occasions. 'Fhc evenings were cool and 
agreeable. During the last fourteen days 1 was occupied 
with examining the plants I had collected in St. Jago, 
and this employment being now' finished, I am about to 
make sonic sketches of the physical objects of that island. 
On the evening of the 28lh, Filzmaurice and myself set 
out in a boat to make observations on the current. I’he 
sea was (juile sinootli, but a geiille swelling from the w'est, 
and an uncommonly dark cloud from that (|uarter, indica¬ 
ted an approaching change in the state of the weather. In 
the night I was awakened by the motion of llie vessel, and 
on arising, I saw the Congo again taken in tow, and the 
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vessels proceeding with a brisk and ctiol westerly wind. 
We are now at (lie distanetj of 14 to l;j leagues only Ironi 
the coast ol‘Africa. Should the wind continue as it is, we 
shall soon reach the latitude of Caj)e Palmas, and probably 
then be out of tliis hot and tedious par//lc ocean, and ap¬ 
proach th(^ line, whc'ii, 1 suppos(j we shall have to go 
through the usual ceremony of being shaved by Ne]»tune. 
Our wIjoIo |)art.v conlinm^s to b(' clurcMl’ul and agreeable. 
PoorCranch is ahiiosi too much the obi<.‘ct ol‘jest, (jialwcy 
is Lite principal banlcrcr. 

April .‘JO. 'To ilay we had the most violent squall wc 
yet hail witne.ssed, aiul the Captain himsell’owned that he 
Imd never seen a hori>:on so dark as that, towartls which 
we were now sailing this afternoon. At the horizon Hashes 
of lightning crossed each other in the deep darkness, 
which st>on surrounded us. The rain, falling in torrents, 
and acc«>mpanictl by Hashes of lightning in ra|)ifl succes¬ 
sion, approach(;d us. We could no longer gaze at this 
dreadful phaMiomcnon, but were o;'lig"d to retreat into the 
cabin. After .somewhat more than the half of the squall 
liad passetl us, we ventured up again, and enjoyed the 
most sublime scene oJ'the whole heaven beautifully illumi¬ 
nated by Hashes of lightning. Jl generally darted forth 
from two points, now' rising like spouts of water, now run¬ 
ning in zigzag, and sjweading itself into innumerable: 
branching shapes. No lightning I had seen in Europi^ 
bore any resemblance to this. 

From the third to the tenth of May w’C had a sontlujrl v 
wind, that carried us far into the Bay ol’ Guinea. Jniiu- 
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incmlilc shoals offish of dilforoiit kinds, but chiotly Albicorr 
and Boni/os, were swimming in all ilircctions. Isviwy day 
some of them were eanglit. Flocks of birds belonging to 
the tropical regions and iio^V and then some inen-of-war 
birds wer«‘ s(;en. From the lOlh, the weather has been 
frecjncntlv calm, but the scpialls have somewhat abated, 
’fo day a man died on board, who had been sjek a long 
finite. Oil opening him, a quantity of (coagulated and ex- 
iravasaled blood was found in the [lericardium. It was 
not without som<c emotion that 1 witnessed for the first time 
a burial at sea. Tiurkey read the prayers, and two sailors 
in Avhile shirts lowered him over the sidte. 'I’he common 
story that the sick reccover, when the ship com(\s in sound¬ 
ings, was not in his case verifited. 

I4tli. the afternoon we had the vtcry amusing sight 
of a gricat ninltitnde of fisincs, fiyirig over the surface ot 
tluMvaterand chased by albicores, which hurried after them 
with line switliKiss ol'an arrow. The chase took place close 
to the vessel. 

15th A number of brown-indicated that we were 

not far from land ; and on the l6th in the morning, we 
came in sight of J*rince*s island, at the distarnri^ ol about 
tcnleagutcs. ’Fhis island had a singular appearance. Stetep 
rocks of a cubical and conical form arose towards N. E. 
and Fi., some of which, on the side we fiassed, were per¬ 
pendicular, and while as chalk. It is difliccult to assign a 
reason lor this white colour. Tlucir forms prove that they 
are basaltic rocks, but no ivhite substance, as far as I know, 
occurs ill such large masses in this formation. Some of the 
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genllemeii supposed tliis colour to be owinj; to the mulli- 
ludes of water-fowls which frequent these rocks; but the 
uuiuber is scarcely coiu-civable that would be requisite to 
supply matter for coverin*; rtx’ks of t he height of 2000 to 
3000 feet, and of such a substance as to make it appear at 
so great a dist.anc(!. ’Phe next two or three days we endea¬ 
voured to get to the westward, in order to pass St. 'riiomas 
on the west sitle, that we might not make the croast of 
Afrit.-a. belbre we had passed the latitude of Cape Lopex. 

May 18. This day we got sight of the island ; and on 
the 21st we passed its north-west side, at tlie distance of 
two or three leagues, and were now arrived at tlu; lowest 
degree of the northern hemisphere. The island is uncom¬ 
monly high, its ridge of mountains rising in a peak (St. 
Anna), which cannot be of less height than 80(X) feet: yet, 
oil looking through the telescope, we discovered the moun¬ 
tains covered with trees up to their very summits. What 
an inviting sight! how many new and interesting objects 
the natural historian has parsed for i.‘cniLirieh, without be¬ 
stowing a inomcnt’s notice on them ! We know little or 
nothing of these islands, though they are .«ituated as it were 
in the midst of a track which has been for ages one of the 
most frequented liy vessels of all nations, while immense 
collections of plants and animals have been brought toge¬ 
ther from Australia, China, the East Indies, and South- 
America. For the last eight days we made a cruise, which 
was perhaps unnecessary, in order to pass to the westward 
of St: Thomas. How I could have wished to have spent 
these days on the island ! 


IJ 
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May 23. In the coiirst? ol’ this morning we crossed tlu' 
line. All the sons of Neptune were now busy in their 
preparations for a visit from his Tritons ; who soon made 
their appearance with their hair dressed with hempen tails, 
their backs striped with tar, their heads covered with large 
caps, and gave notice to the Captain of the arrival of the 
God of the Sea, which was instantly announcetl by the 

sound of fifes and drums. 

0 

[^Here follows a long detailed account of the ridiculous ceremonies 
performed on those who for the first time cross the Kqnator. 
which, new and amusing as they were to Dr. Smith, do not 
deserve insertion here^ 

We continued to steer towards the west till the ‘JOtli, but 
the wind veering more and more to llu; eastward, it was 
resolv^tl to try the other course along the coast. 'J'he sea 
is here uncommonly abundant in fish. 1’lie whole surface 
is otleii put in motion by the flying-fishes, when chascul by 
others. Their number is immense. Shoals of them con¬ 
stantly surrounded the vessel, and at night they give out a 
wliite light, resembling that of the moon, when reflected by 
the sea. It was also chiefly at night that we w'erc enabled 
to catch, with the net, the greatest number of molluscaand 
crustac(*a. Many different substances contribute to make 
the .surface of the .sea light. Some parts of the bodies of 
most of the crusbicca have certain glittering points, and 
two or three species of crabs were perceived to give*-out the 
most brilliant light. The points, which arc to be seen on 
the mollusca arc larger, but less bright. Hut that luminous 
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appearance wliicli difl’iises itself over the whole surface of 
the sea, arises from a dissolved slimy matter, which spreads 
its light like that proceeding Iroin ])hos])horus. I'hc most 
minute gliUcring particles, when highly magnified, had the 
appearance of small and solid spherical bodies. 

May 28- We saw for llu; first, tiim^ this day one of those 
tloating islands, often mentioiu'd, and which probably 
come out of one of the rivers of Africa. 'I’he Captain per¬ 
mitted Us to put out a boat, in ordei to examine it. It 
was about 120 fc'et in length, am) consisted <)f r<‘eds, re¬ 
sembling the Dotuid^ and a sj)eeies of Ag/mY/’.s / among 
which w(we still growing some branches of Jmtic/a ; and in 
the midst of these were seen a number of animals f Sep/a J f 
I’or iiiany tlays past the sea-water has been uncommonly 
cold. W(’ were probably in soundings, though we could 
not reach the I'ottom with a line of 120 fathoms. I am 
often up at night fishing for marine animals, of some of 
which I make skett'hes. 

June 2tl. We this day got sight of the continemt of 
Africa for the first time. The land was very low', Init 
we did not approach it s\ifiicient.ly near to be ablt; to 
describe its appearance. 'Phe 8d and 4th w'c (‘ontinued 
under the land with a southerly Avind. The Captain re¬ 
solved to stand out again to the Avestw’ard, which course 
we followed, cruising till the 14th, but found that the wind 
was veering more ami more against us, and becoming 
the steady tropical w’esterly (? easterly) Avind. We stood 
in a secf)iMl time for the coast* and gt)t in sight of it on 
the 18th. In the morning Ave descried a large vessel. All 
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on board believed it to be one of His Majesty’s ships, which 
were known to be stationed lierc for th<; preventing of 
(he slave trade. All were inniKuliately busy with writing 
hitters. On coming up, however, we fell no small disap- 
poirilmenl on being informed tljat it was an East Jndia- 
inan going to St. Helena. 1 had induigt'd a hope, of sooth¬ 
ing my poor mother’s anxiety on my account. We were 
now at a distance of two or three leagues from (lit; coast , 
ofwhiehwehad a distinct vitiw. 'riic shore consists of 
black perperidifiular rock.s, with ycillowisli streaks running 
in the sainii direction, ami mixed with larg(ir spots of the 
same colour ; and lower down resenihling beds of pumicc- 
stoiui. Bcliind these rocks a broful ridge aris(is covered 
with trees, s<nnc of which scattered here and there greatly 
over-topped the rest. In some plac*cs we observed plains 
of considerable extent, and of a ytdlowish colour, pro¬ 
bably owing to the dry grass ; we observed also clouds of 
smoko, proving that the custom of setting dry gniss on fire 
is even here prevalent. Several leaves and pieces of wood 
floated past on tlu? water. About the parallel of Cape 
Yamba, and at some distance from the sliorc, is a conical 
liill, the height <’'f which, though it is the highest part of 
an extensive ridge, did not appear to exceed KKX) feet. 
'I’he longitude of this coast is very erroneously marked 
on the charts, so tliat according to the most recent, and 
we may suppo.se the best, it appeared from several good 
lunar observations, we should have been sailing inland to 
a considerable distance. 

June 14th. A dead albatros (a bird rarely to be met 
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with so/ar to the north,) was fished up. On the 20th, a 
whale was swimming close to the vessel. For the last 
eight or ten days the wcafljer has been humid and Ibggy. 
'rhe Captain now conirnunicated to us his instruetiems re- 
lativfi to our conduct in our luturc excursions. They are 
such as to afford a satisfactory proof'of his liberal conduct 
towards us. Wc Imvc two Congo negroes on board, both 
of whom speak English. One of them, named Ben, acts 
as my servant; but as Ben left his native. ct)uutry when 
twelve years of age, and as the other is but. very little ac- 
(jiiainted with the English language, we have not profited 
much by their information. 

W’e have for some days past been proceeding at a re¬ 
gular but slow rate along the coast. The sea-breeze ge¬ 
nerally sets in at noon from S.W., and carries us somewhat 
forwards to the south. We now anchor in shallow water 
at the distance of two or three leagues from the shore. 
The country here is very l©w, and thickly covered with 
M’{>od. Th'* coast has a sandy beach, on which wc can 
*listiiiclly sec the breakers, and hear them roar at night. 

June 2d. We anchored at a distance of three leagues 
from the shore, and had a beautiful view of it. The thick 
forests, which rise in two, and sometimes tlircc successive 
ranges behind one another, varied by plains covered Avith 
grass of a light green colour, though they jircscnt an iu- 
tere.sting appearance, iieariy resembling that ol’the woody 
shores of the Danish islands, indicate at the same time, as far 
as may be judged at a distance, a great uniformity of the 
country itself, and of its natural productions. By looking 
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through the telescope 1 ili<l not discover anj' diflcFonce in 
the form or colour of the trees. Some of them scattered 
about towards the beach appeared higher tliaii (he rest, 
and were probably palms of the cocoa tribe, 'fhe pieces 
of wood which we liave fished up, do not present any 
variety in their appearance. Ben asscTls that the banks 
of the river Congo are perfectly similar to this sliorc. 
Whales (probably iVn/.siYe/* .... ) are seen ilaily swimm¬ 
ing near the vessel. We catch every day a number of 
Sparus resembling Pngrm. Its desh, though tlry, has a 
very good taste On the 28th w'e had passed that vast 
tract of land, the appearance of which has been here de¬ 
scribed, extending from Cape Mayainbo through Malambo 
and Cuilango down to the bay of Loango. In the two last 
days the a pect of the coiinlry has changed. 'J’hc trees 
do not form themselves into forests, but are scattered in 
groups only, or stand singly, having uncommonly large 
tops. 'Phese groups might l>e discovered from a great 
distance, even when the whole country pres(;nted itself 
only as a blue line, bordered by a gently rising ground 
apparently naked, with banks of a greyish white (.‘olour, 
which probably are banks of clay that have fallen down. 

To-day we made several attempts before wc could weigh 
the anchor. 'I’he current w'as very strong, and the bottom, 
which before consisted of a sandy clay, was here unc;om- 
monly uneven, with banks of coral rocks and mud alter¬ 
nately. Although the sea-bree^ie blew fresh, the vessel 
made not the least progress. On weighing the anchor for 
the fourth time, wc found it now to be so difficult, that 
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wc were obliiretl at. last to cut the cable. 'I’o-day, the 
‘iptli, in lli(’ alternoon, wc are again under sail. We have 
ascertain(Ml that we already must have passed the southern 
point ot'tlie bay of Loango, although this point on all onr 
charts is placed much farther to the southward. The 
weather is (*l(iaring up and the heat is again encrcasing. 
'I’lie nights arc; resembling those we had in the bay of 
(Juiiiea, the atniosphere being clear, except at the horizon, 
where it is foggy. 'flM'. sea-breeze ( riables us to get to 
the southwards, aiul we shall soon see a new hemisphere, 
with new const<dlations appearing at night. The siia- 
brecze generally continues until midnight, but is not fol- 
low'cd by any land-breeze at all, the weather <*ontinning 
calm until the sea-breeze sets in again at noon, or some¬ 
what later, 'fins may be partly explained by supposing, 
that, by fhe returning current of the air in the higher regions 
of the atmosphere, the eqilibrium is restored ; a supposition 
which is the more probable from the fact, that the fog, 
which had l)t;en driven together towards the shore, as 
soon as tlni calm comes on, again cov‘TS the heavens, Avhich 
before were clear ; bntthci principal niason of the want of 
the land-breeze may probably be this, that the great cur¬ 
rent of air setting from the two coasts of this narrow part 
of Africa towards the interior, is deflected towards the 
north, where the continent is greatly extended, and when; 
the heat is much more intense. 

Some days ago the sea had a colour as of blood. Some 
of us supposed it to be owing to the whales, whicli at this 
time approach the. coasts in order to bring forth their 
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young. It is however a phenomenon which is generally 
known, has often been described, and is owing to myriads 
of infused'animaJcMihe. 1 examined some of them ttiken 
in this blood-coloured water*: when higlily magnified, they 
do not appear larger than the head of a small pin. They 
were at first in a rapid motion, wdiich however soon 
ceased, and at the same instant the whole animal scparate<l 
into a number of sixiall spherical jiarlicles. 'flic sea has 
again assumed a reddish appearance ; but this is probably 
owing^lo mud, that ha's been dissolved. We have of laic 
not had any sick on board. When we were in the bay of 
Guinea, several symptoins rtf a putriil fever were dis¬ 
covered ; but this disorder, as also a» peripneumonia that 
frequently occurred, and sometimes vas very viok'ut, 
were easily cureti, 

July 1st. I’his morning we found ourselves near the 
coast at the large mouth of the river Eoango Luisa, on 
the south side of it. This river is called Caconga in the 
chart; and in the place where Loango Imisa is marked, 
no river exists. The coast before us liad perpendicular 
cliffs towards the sea. Its banks consist of a reddish 
substance, which, as far as may be judged from a piece of 
about ouefootin length, which wastaken up with the anchor, 
is a hardened chalky clay or marl. 'Pheir uj)per part, 
which is fiat, is over-grown with scattered groups of palms 
and other solitary trees. The bay of Malarnho is situated 
lower down within the banks. The harbour of Malanibo, 
.18 also that of Cabenda, which is next to it, were formerly 
the principal trading-places of the French on this coast. 
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At noon wc went all upon deck on hearing the Captain 
hailing some canoes that were in sight. They soon came 
along-sidc. 'This circumstance, more than the aspect of 
the country, reminded us of the place in which we were. 
On looking at the hollow trunks of which their canoes 
were made, each pushed forwards by two or three naked 
negroes, who stootl upright in them, the figures resembling 
those 1 had seen in South-s(.*a voyages were brought to 
my mind. 'J’Ik' canoes were from twelve to fourU;eii leet 
in length, and from one to one foot and a third in breadth, 
and about as much in depth ; the upper part of the sides 
were somewhat bent outwards, tin; boMoiii was flait, and 
both ends pointed. The oars were made of a rounded 
flat piece of wood, fastened to a stafl'. A hall-dressed 
negro addressed us in English, and appeared very much 
pleased by being answered in the same language, and in¬ 
vited on board. Jle caillcd himself Tom Uverpool^ and 
said he was the interpreter of the. Alaifook, whose visit he 
came to anuf>unce ; but he appeareti to Ijo greatly astonish¬ 
ed on being told that we were not com<) for the sake; of 
trade, 'riie .Mafook came sor>n after in an European 
boat, bearing a small white Hag, and he had an umbndla 
over his head. He welcomed us in the English language. 
'J'hcy were all invited into the cabin, and the conversation 
became general, partl>' in broken English, and partly in 
somewhat better French. They were very much alarmed 
on hearing from us, that hereafter no other nation c.vcept 
the Portuguese, could carry on the slave-trade with them ; 
and one of them, considering the King of England as the 

M 111 
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cause of it, broke out into a violent passion, abusing ami 
calling liiin “ the devil.” 'rhe inhabltanis of Malambo, 
who were forinerlv wealthy, since the abolition of the slave 
trade, have becomes verv poor, becsiuse their town was 
little more than the general market-place for the disposal 
of slaves, having no other sour<*.e of profit, than what those 
slaves from the interior and the trade of the harbour affor¬ 
ded them. 

After having refreshed themselves with a glass of brandy, 
and with great appetite partaken of our biscuit, filling their 
pockets with it at the same time, it was resolved that the 
Mafook, with some of his gentlemen, should remain on 
board during the night, and that in tlu; mean time the boat 
should be sent on shore, and return with rcfrcshiuents the 
next morning. They now put on li*cir conrt-drcsse.s, which 
they had brought Avitii them. One appeared in the coat 
of an American officer, another in a red waistcoat, a third 
ill a sailor’s red jacket, the Mafook himself in a red cloak. 
All of them had a jiiece of coloured stuff wrapped round 
their loins, and a skin worn as an apron. Their legs were 
nakcid. Those, who called themselves gentlemen, wore 
caps of several sorts, mostly red caps with tops, but the 
Mafook and two others Avore round caps, that were made 
in the country itself, and neatly embroidered. 'J’hey were 
presents from the king, who gives them on appointing 
any one to the office of Mafook. The Mafook (Tamme 
Gomma) had Avorn his cap six months only, but his prede¬ 
cessor, wlio was Avith him and retained the title, had worn 
his cap for ten years. On showing them the plate in the 
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voyage of Grand pro, it was found tliat Tatu Derpnnts, at 
that time Mafook of Malambo, who is represented on this 
plate, was tlie uncle of 'j'amme Comma. But the luxuri¬ 
ous - - - - and polite manner with which Grand pro was 
received by the Ibrmer, was very much contrasted with the 
poverty of the latter. Tamme Goinma was a man of the 
middle age, tall and well 1‘ormed, with an interesting and 
noble countenance, which resembled more that of an Arab, 
than of a Negro. This was the case w ith several of his re¬ 
tinue. He wore over his sliouldeis a riband with a felishe 


of some inches in length and breadth, representing two 
figurcis in a sitting posture, each ot them holding a globe 
in their arms: they were tolerably well exc;cuted. (jrandpre 
observes of these figures that they have Jiuropean features. 


and the resemblance struck us immediately. 


They had high 


bare forehi'ads. aqualinc noses, jiaintcd while, aiul bore 
some resemblance to the Egyptian, and in some j>arts to 
the Etruscan ligures. ’J’hose t)f the better sort ol’ people 
wore skins of a kind of tiger, but ihe rc;4. wore simply 
skins of calf. All of them wore round their necks pieces 


of cord twisted from the hair of <;l(‘phanls’ mils, and above 
the wrist a thick ring of iron or coppt^r, with figures, the 
executit)!! ol which proved that they have some skill in 
working these metals. Most of them however wore rings 
of iron. 'J’hey told us, that both these metals were abund¬ 
ant in the interior, but that the country produced no gold 
dust. We showed them samples of beads ami small 
looking-glasses, &c. in order to be inforinetl ol what value 
they considered them to be, which, as merchants, they un- 
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cUirstocxl perfectly well. A row of beads or a looking-glass, 
worth sixpence or thereabouts, they thought might be ex¬ 
changed for a fowl, and twelve cowries they <-onsidered to 
be worth as much. This price is considerably higlierthari 
what would be olfored for these c*oinniodilies on the coast 
of (-Tiiinea, or in tht; East Indies, where forty cowries are 
not worth more than a penut/. ".I'ht\y were now called to 
dinner, and behavt;d themselvi/s peiiectly.after the manner 
of the French. The Mafook carvcid the meat. Ihey 
drank to the health of every one of us. When the night 
came on, they all complained of cohl, aiul were very 
much pleased to gel our great coals to protect them. 
Tom liiverpool, having got my Norway (*loak on, walked 
about with great gravity. M'hey had several timers been 
hall'drunk, and went now to sleep betwe<Mi deck. in the 
night we wv.re boarded by a boat from Cabenda, which 
Avas not rec<avetl. The next morning, having waited in 
vain far the Mafook's boat, and the breeze coming on, we 
made sail towards Cabenda. The petiple of Miilambo 
probably thought it too far off to follow us thither. In the 
course of the day two boats boarded the Congo, and by 
them the Captain took the opportunity of having our 
guests sent ashore, though they scemctl not to be very 
gootl Iricnds with the people of the boats. 'Phese at first 
refused to take them at all, till the; Captain threatened to 
sink them if they persisletl in their refusal. The person 
who hatl the command put on a red eimbroidered coat, 
being otherAvisc naked, and came on board, where he 
stayed a few minutes only. He confirmed Avhat the others 
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Iiatl loJd us, lluit there were nine Portuguese vessels in Ca- 
benda. As tliis is the most northern trading-phu^c that 
has evtu- been in tlu; posscjssion of the Pt)rtuguese, and 
wJiieli has been a matter of dispute with the Frem li, it 
will also pro!)ably for tlic future, be declared to be the 
highest place to tlie northward at which they will be 
allowed to trade. It is not improbable, that the large 
vcsst‘1 we met with sometime ago, is also in this paft. 

With the assistance of Simons (the Congo mrgro) we cal- 
lectcd a great many words of the language «»f the people of 
Malambo. Many of them had been high up the river 
Congo, and lt>ld us that it is navigable for boats to a very 
considerable distanct*. V'ainba Enzadi is, according to 
the CNplanation they gave of the word, a whirl or violent 
current, which may be passed by one side of it. We felt 
disap(>ointed in not getting refreshments here, as w'c pro¬ 
bably, for some time, shall have no opportunity of pro¬ 
curing any. 'J'he Mafook, among other things, had ordi'red 
a goat and a }>ig as ^ pn;senl to the Captain, besides 
fowls, fruits, &c. We should have abundanctr of all this, 
they told us, if w'c would go on shore, 'riiev had been 
taught by J^’airopijans, among other things to be offered, 
never to forget women, and were highly ph‘as(‘.d whtai we 
were Joking with tliein on that head. After all, we were 
very glatl to get rid of tluan, bc.cause they made a terrible 
noise, particularly when their boats boarded ns. 'riiey were 
all immediately quite as home, and ran to assist the sailors 
with the utmost willingness to weigh the* anchor. Some 
of them danced Avith the lascivious* gesticulations usual 
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with them, while the pretended gentlemen encouraged 
them. 

Fitzmaurice, accompanied by Tom Liverpool, had made 
an excursion in the morning, in order to examine a sand¬ 
bank to the southward of Cabenda, mentioned by 
Grandpre; but it was found to he so near the shore, that 
it was not thought to be of any conscxpience t(» us. About 
noon, Vc could tliscovcr some of the vessels at anchor 
under the high banks; and, on a projecting low |)oint to 
the south-ward of the harbour, some huts were observed to 
be scattered among the trees. After our guests had left us 
Fitzmauriee was again sent out; (Jalwey and myself ac¬ 
companied him, and Hawkey soon jointul us. 'riiough it 
was already growing dark, the thought of approaeliing for 
the first lime so near the soil of Africa, affor<led us great 
joy. From our anchorage, which was four miles distant 
from the shore, tJie depth was gradually diminishiiig. No 
breakers were observed until we came .close under the land, 
the breakers running parallel witlffit to a groat distance. 
We proceeded along the banks, 'fhe breakers were here 
so inconsiderable that a landing might have been elVected 
without any difficulty ; but as the officers did not partici¬ 
pate in the eagerness J felt to visit the shore, we did not 
approach it nearer than at a distance of some hundred 
yards. It was a level tract of' land, covered with wood, 
and in some places having small open plains, on which 
stood larger trees; from this plain we were separated by a 
white strand. A bright m<iOu-light aiding the awakened 
enthusiasm of my mind, made me fancy that 1 beheld 
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charming landscapes, which a[)pcared to me to be en¬ 
livened by the loud chirping of the grass-hoppers. No 
birds or other animals were seen. On hearing llie signal- 
gun we returned. 

July 'Fhe Congo was ordered this day to proceed 
along the coast down to Red Point, which we had in 
sight, and which is the last point before entering the river ; 
but the current carrying tier away, she was obliged to 
anchor, and to day she was bnaight up by the boats. 
'I’lu^sc i\vo last days wt* have had a gentle sea-brecice from 
S.S. E. (? iand-breez<',) which sets in in the morning, and 
commonly carries with it some butterflies. Yesterday it 
was s(jually, to-day il is foggy and tiark. With the drag 
w(i have fishetl up several kinds of shells and Crustacea. 
An unc.oniinonly large cel of a very good taste was caught 
on board the Congo. 'Fhe temperature of the sea-water 
did not present any difference. T’o-day it is colder than 
we had yet found it in the southern hemisphere* We feel 
already the strong cunent of the nver. 

July 4. W’i' reinaiiuul all the day at anchor with an 
indistinct view of the laud. 

July 5. Wo went into a boat to sound the nature of the 
bottom, whit;h was found to be rocky and uneven. Nothing 
was taken up but branches of an Autlpalhes. In the after¬ 
noon, after the calm and warm morning, a strong sea- 
breeze set in. We weighed anchor and sailed on briskly 
through the rapid current. In the evening we found 
ourselves all at once out of soundings. The wind Avas 
dying away, and we thought wc should be under the 
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necessity of driving back with the current; but at mid¬ 
night we were agitin in soundings with a dtJpth of 20 
fathoms, and the anchor was dropt. We had unexpectedly 
passed to the oth(!r side ol' ihc channel, but we liave got 
in sight of the long-wislied for Cape Padron, and Fitz- 
maurice is gone to try the depth. 
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SECTION III. 


Our Progress up the liner as far as Cooloo, opposite the 

Cataract. 

Wp. weiglied aiiclior on the morning of the 6th, in the 
expectation of soon welcoming llic land of promise, but 
were obliged to anchor again at sevt;n o'clock under Shark 
Point, at a distance of a hundred ;yards from the shore. 
It is low, with a sandy strand terminating in a very steep 
bank. Along the beach and close to it is a thicket of 
shrubs ; above this another of palms extends along the 
w'hole shore (probably Corppha,), and higher up is a lofty 
wood. The vegetation has the appearan^'e of being de¬ 
cayed by drought. To llie right hand is Ili[)popolamus 
Cliff, with a low shore, running southward in a long 
straight line. The anchor broke at the heaving, and we 
were for a moment in a dangerous and critical situation, 
the Congo having run foul of us. For the first time in 
four months we now saw the sails taken in. A number 
of naketl negroes immediately assembled on the shore. 
The land to the north (Mona Mazea,) is perfectly similar 
to Maxwell’s representation of it. 'Fhc mouth of the river 
is very large, perhaps fifteen miles wide. The naked hills 
of the interior consist probably of sand. Fathomless 
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Point is just before us. At tins point, towards the bank 
that runs down perpendicularly 100 fathoms, the wood 
appears as if it were cut off. It is at this pf>int that the 
river first comiiK'uees ils j>rop(‘r hn^adlh. Sliark Point 
is' a narrow and unsafe anchr^ram*. The botloin is steep 
and very uneven, as we have a dej)thof 17 fathoms on one 
sidi'flic vessel, and a depth of .'iO fathoms on llie other; 
and a li^w fathoms father olf is the whirl of the rapid cur¬ 
rent. 'flic Congo had also her anchor broken by (rareless- 
ncss. We expect to be very busy tomorrow morning, but 
there is scarcely any hoj)c of getting on shore. 'Phis is a 
tedious tantalizing busiues. At ten o'cloc k lliis eviaiing 
we have a bright moon-light. J’Ik* dark lore's! and the 
white foaming surf'below, present an interesting a[)pear- 
iinc;e. TIu; negroes hav<* made several fires on the Point. 
About the twilight the cries of parrots were heard from 
the vessel, and largc^t!agles hovered over tluj forest. It is 
rather cold (6^), Jind the tiew falls in large dro[)s. I’he 
current runs at Lhci anchorage about three knots an hour. 

July 7. liarly this morning the Mafook or governor 
came on board in two canoes, with his retinue. At first 
his pretensions were very lofty. He insisted upon being 
saluted with a discliargc of cannon, and on observing us 
going to breakfast, declared that he expected to be placed 
at the same table with the Captain, and endeavoured to 
make his words sufficiently imiyressivc by haughty gesti¬ 
culations. Sitting on (he quarter-deck in a chair covered 
with a flag, liis dress consisting of a laced velvet cloak, 
a red cap, a piece of stufi' round his waist, otherwise naked. 
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with an umbrella over his head, though llu'. weather was cold 
and cloudy, he re})resciited the very best caricature 1 e-ver 
saw. He soon became more moderate on being informed 
that these vt^ssels w(!re not belonging to slave-merchants 
(who generally lor the sake ol* their own profit grant these 
gtaillenien every j)ossible indulgence), but to the king ol' 
liiigland, and that our object was not trade. In order 
howt'vta* to give him a ])roof of our go<)d will towards hinif 
a ii'un was <lischarged, and a jnta’ciiant dag hoisted. .Vt 
table they ate and drank inimoderately ; and in return 
])romised to procure' refreshinenls ii we would send a boat 
on shore. In the ineantimt^ they were to remain on board. 
I'itzinauriec was accordinglv ordered to uo on shore in 
the boat. The Caj>laiii observing my extreme impatience 
to aeeompany him, said that if an excursion of a few 


minutes could be of any use to me he would readily give 
his pirrinission, but that there was no place for more of 
us. 1 was not long in jumping into the boat. With a 


fair wind and with the assistance of oars we Avere scarcely 


able to doubli’: the jtoint on account of the (aiiTArnl. At 


Iasi with great difliculty avc reac.died the shore. 


Ali, our 


pilot, dung a roj)e to the negroes, avIio docked down, and 
they drew us for some time through the surf along the 
coast, 'rjie vcg(italion was magnificent and extremely 
b(uiut.iful. Shrubs of a rich verdure, large gramineous 
plants, and thick groups of palms met tlic eye. alternately. 
The country disjdayed the most beautiful I'orins, llic most 


charming scenery. I found niysclf as in a new Avorld, 
which was before known to me in imaginatiou only, or by 
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drawings. We had still to double several points before 
we could arrive at the village, but our orders did not per¬ 
mit us to go farthci*. W'e leaped therefore on shore with 
one of the sailors, each of iis carrying a rifle barrelled gun. 
1 ran a fcAv paces to the left, where the thick and dark 
forest came down close to the strand: but my progress 
being obstructed by shrubs and grass so as to make it 
impossible to proceed, I turned to the oj)positc side. The 
ground was sandy. The strand w’as in a few places some 
feet broad, but in general the vegetation left no inter¬ 
mediate space. 1 jnet Fitxuiaurice surrounded by negrot!S, 
and bargaining for a turtle of immense size and a singular 
form, being no doubt a new spcracs. On going farther 
I was so much obstructed by thickets ol’ shrubs, that 1 
was obliged to step into the w^ater uj) to tin; middle, which 
1 found to be the only w'ay of getting at the plants, and 
of taking a view of tlit; outside of the trees. 'I’he most 
common shrub was a Chrt/xohalanuSf bearing a strong re- 
semblance to icaco. Jt was mingled with another, which, 
though without flowers and therefore hardly determinable, 
is probably a Ximenia, and the same I flumd at St. Jago, 
(whither 1 believed it to have been carrietl,) with a fruit 

resembling much a yellow.. which had a fragrant 

smell, and an acid but not disagreeable taste. The in¬ 
habitants higher up the river called it G«ngi. 7’he Por¬ 
tuguese missionaries tell long stories about its use in putrid 
fevers. ChrysobalamtH has also a fruit called Mafvu, that 
is blind. I saw also two large species of Arundo, three of 
Cyptru$t one of which was the papyrus. It rather sur- 
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prised me to find this last growing in low and inundated 
j)laces. Viirious shrubs of Uihtsctts with flowers in Imnches, 
and growing near the water; a PapHionaceom ]»lanl with 
ripe pods, and thick groups of ]\[angrovc were siM‘ccssivcly 
met with. 'I’he palms are probaljly the Hi/phtrnv, with large 
fromh's. A c;ri;eping Jasmine (the same I round at St. 
Jago,) was also discovere<l. I’he forest consists of a tree 
resembling Casafpinia^ but 1 could lUit approach near 
enough to be abltr to examine it. Most of the ]>iai\ts here 
iiieiitioned iire commonlv called South American, but 
they have ])robably been carried thither from Africa along 
with tlu^ negroes. 'I’lie llppiM'in. and Ci/pcrus papyras arc 
the same, as those of Egypt. 1 found those parts of the 
ground the most accessible, wdiich had been set on fire by 
negroes. Near the Point a great (juantity of fish was hang¬ 
ing exposed to the air to be dried, but no huts were any 
wheie to be seen, nor did any women appear, which shows 
that their habitations must be situsited at aonie distance 
in the forest. 

'J’hc (uirrent carried us back in a lew moments. The 
large turtle was exchanged for a pair of knives, worth about 
one shilling. Almost all the negroes who came on board 
our ship are Christians. One of them is even a Catholi(' 
priest, ordained by the Capuchin monks at Loando. 
1'hey were baptized by these monks two years ago at St. 
Antonio, situated seven days journey from hence. The 
monks have given to the [)riest a diploma. This bare¬ 
footed black apostle, however, had no fewer than five 
wives, the number of whom is always in proportion to 
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tlieir ni(',ans and inclination, and which they newer forget 
to make known. If ihc carl^’^ missionaries had used a little 
more indulgence on this point, tlurii* doctrine woidd cer¬ 
tainly have met M’ith a better reception. A few crosses on 
the necks of the negroes, some Portuguese prayers, and a 
few lessons taught by heart, are tlie only fruits that remain 
of the labours of three hundred years. If the exertions of 
the missionaries had been deliberately directed towards 
civilizing tlni natives, Avhat good might not have been 
enected in the course of so long-a period ! ^ 

July 8. We had this morning a visit of another Mafook 
from the point of 'J all IVees, situated higher up tin; river. 
Ills countenance Avore the mark of great gooil-naturc. 
He T)rought Avith him as a present a beautiful little goal. 
They tell iis that there are eight small Portuguese vessels 
at Emboimna, Avhicl) seems to be the general market-place 
of all the surrounding nations. Simons, who is an impor¬ 
tant personage in his capacity of interpreter, has already 
got soracj intelligence of his relations, after an absence of 
eleven years, and Ben is in liopes of meeting with some of 
his countrymen. They all agree in-considering it impos¬ 
sible for the Dorothy to proceed as far as Emboinma. 
The rapidly advam'ing season will not allow us to slo]> un¬ 
til Ave have proceede<l lar up the river. 'I’he current under 
the point runs from 1 to knots, and in the channel of 
the river from iive and six to eleven and twelve knots. 

On the setting in of the sea-breeze, in the afternoon, we 
Aveighed anchor, and were nearly boarded a second time by 
tlie Congo sloop. We had no sooner doubled the Cape, than 
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the vessel was whirled rt)und b}' the force ol' tlu‘ current. 
The wind howtwcr blowing fresh, enabled ns to advance 
about a mile before we were again compelled to anchor. 
TIu! (’ongo went on briskly, following Fitzmaiiri(re, who 
was sounding ahead. Slic anchored at Sherwood’s creek, 
near the shore, her p(H)ple having thereby the satislaction 
of having sailed before ns \ip the river, though she had 
been towed all the da v. As wo anchored we saw a schooner 
steering lowauls Kakatoo Point. hile we were at table 


this v<‘ssel discharged a gun, and hoisted the Swedish tiag, 
which by mistaken was rej)orted to be Spanish. On seeing 
the Jlrilish flag display('<l, she lired another gun, which 
was said to havij been loaded with shot, and that the ball 


j)assed very iu\n‘ our vessel. Every thing was now in a 


bustle, and all in arms; the guns wer(i loaded, and (uerv 


thing in n'adiness t.(» answer such an unexpected salute. 
We were all courage, though aAvare of x>ur inftjriority in 
point ol’ strength. 'I’he scln^.mr:' anchored at a short 
distance, and sent a boat with a few men on board with 


the Captain’s compliments, and an ofl’er of his services. 


Captain Tuckey began to suspect that it was an American 
slave-vessel under S])ani.sh colours. IJe returiujd for an¬ 


swer, that he would send a message on board their ves- 
sel,,with thanks for the Captain's civility (the real object 
was to reconnoitre); adding, that he commanded an expe¬ 
dition, of which the principle vessel, a corvette, Jiad ])ro- 
coeded before us. The sight of roi^imentals, and of 
marines, and the return of Filzmauricc in a boat from tlM^ 


upper part of the river, contirined the Captain's sUitement. 
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T’hc schooner iinincdiat<'Iy Inrned back and put to sea, 
though licr Captain had just before iiiontionc<l his intention 
to sail the next day lor Einboinina. 

On heaving tlie point Are had an interesting viinv before 
us. 'J’he sea-coast with its sandy beach and foaming surl‘ 
were graduallj'^ disappearing ; before us was the CajAC of 
Kakatoo, of Avhicli the lower part is covered with shrubs 
and palms to a distance of about half a. mile fronn tlic shore 
and farther u|) is a dark lofty Avood. On thc^ otlier side of 
the point the shore is covered with grass and shrubs, and 
one point after another is seen projecting into the great 
ba^'. Making alloAvance for the tropical form t)f the ve¬ 
getation, the scene bears some resemblance to the Danish 
lakes. In the forest of palms, some larger trees were to 
be seen ; *hey Avere destituh'. of leavers, and Mt/ha is the 
name given to them by tlur natives. 1 have no doubt but 
that Adamonia even here is to be found. 

.9th. M'e arc still in the middle of the great bay. On 
one side is Cape KaRatoo, Avlicrcr a number of cranoes 
arc S(.’en fishing. Farther on before us lies the Congo 
(schooner) under the land, at the mouth of a rapi<l river, 
the banks of which her people arc exploring. 'I'he naliA^es 
are still on board. The Mafook of Kakahjo (raimot for¬ 
get that he has been seated at table Avith the Captain of a 
King’s ship. 

10th. We have been driving back during the night to a 
considerable distance. To day wc Aveighod anchor, and 
endeavoured again to sail up the river, but on ])crceiving 
that we were driving back in the mid-stream, we were 
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obliged to steer out ot'it. 'rhc vessel was v(Ty dlflicult to 
iiiaiiHge in the eurrciit- We had soon passed Hm* mid- 
channel, \vhi<-h is scarcely more than iiiile broad, and 
reached the Mona Mazea bank, where the depth was only 
st'vcn latlionis. The vessel was for a moment in danger, 
but. by llie exertion of all on board, slic was brought 
anch(»r again under Kakatoo, a little farther back, and in 
shallower water than the first time. 

We remained here all the dav waiting for the sea breeze, 
'riie Captain b«*gan to entertain doubts whether he should 
be abk' to bring onr <*himsy bark up to the Congo. 'J’o 
the joy of all of us it was resolvc'd that a fishing-party 
should go ashore to morrow. Every one is permitted to 
be of tlu^ party, who may be inclined, provided he will re¬ 
turn with Fitxmaurice at breakfast time. I thought this 
tinui too limited, and {)rocured permission to remain on 
shoo; till dinner tijiie, on condition that I would risk to be 
cut of!'from llu; ship, hi case the o. -endiarkJng at that time 
should prove impossible ; ivhieh condition 1 eagerly ai'cep- 
tctl of, hoping that if such an event should happen, I 
might be able to gel a cauoc to convey me on board. 

11th. AVe w’^erc all uj) before day-brt?ak and went into 
the boat. Most of us were completely wet. though the 
swell of the sea was not very high. After having dried our 
cIoUk's at the fire made by the negroes, and waiteil until 
the first tlralight was made with the seine, when not a 
single fish was caught, the company, consisting of Crunch, 
Tudor, Lockhart, a murine, and myself, proceeded along 
the shore. This being the only opportunity we should 

O o 
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probably have during the whole voyage, of examining the 
coast, 1 preierred to take this course, though less interest¬ 
ing than a walk into the thick i’orcsts. A great inanv 
strand-plants were growing in the gravel; some of them 
jirescnted forms similar to those at the C’ape of CJood llojie, 
and detained us a great while. At last we thought it ne- 
cessary to turn back and enter the forest. 'I’hickets of 
thorny shrubs njadc every step diflieult, but in return every 
step was repaid by the discovery of some new plants. 
Among them were the following ; a Jasmine with large IVa- 
grant flowers; pyramids of F/a^ellnria of a light green 
colour, covering the trevs up to their tops; a Ixhamnus 
covered with llowers ; and several shrubs, almost all with 
fruit, and for this reason undeterminable. Wv tried l<> 
follow a path leading into the wood, and soon met with 
Mangrove trees, which sometimes rise to a consiilcrabKi 
lu’ight. jl('re we .sunk to our knees in a morass. I’ln? 
first tropical Felix was seen here. 1 was iu>w obligiui to 
return, 'riu; whole peninsula seems to of the same struc¬ 
ture. The surf, opposing the current of the river, has 
thrown up a high sand-bank along the shore; above this 
bank is a vast morass, covered wdth mangroves. 'J’he land 
at the river sitle is level and sandy, partly overgrown with 
lofty groups of Tli/p/uene. 'I'hc ground is covered with an 
Antndo, and an Andropogon w’ilh broad leaves. I’liev 
w ere each of llicm about twelve feet high, but had been 
set on fire in many jilaccs. Our way led through these 
llnphxne palms, the iruit of which was hanging <lowji 
in branchcil clusters. \Vc met with some negroes, who 
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informed us that our comrades were in ihe neiiiiihourhooil. 
i»ear a pool of water like a lishing-pond, where Craiich liad 
jusl shot an Anhin^a. Wv. went down to the river side, 
and to our <»’reat joy Rmnd liere the whole company, who 
had just had an iininense draught ol lar<Te fishes of a spe¬ 
cies of .Spa/v/.v. It was near clinuer-tiinc, and we thought 
it best to acc(unj)aiiy them on board. W e returned accord¬ 
ingly with a full carg{), more like wood-cultcM’s tlian bota¬ 
nists, (hanch had not been very lorlnnate. \Veobservc<l 
but few insects, and the Ihrds were very shy. I suav a 
number of parrots, small parnxpiets, a black-binl on the 
ning, and two small but did not fire a single 

shot, (ialwt^y brought to me a beautiful violet-coloured 
Ixohinia^ which I had not seen befori^. We. had collected 
plants, the examination (»f which wotdd retpiire weeks, 
though onr excursion had been so very short, not more 
than four houis. Lockhart and niyselt’ were occupied the 
whoh' ai’teiiioon and <'\ening in laying in specimens of 
plants. I considrred that the Ix'sl way would be to pre¬ 
serve. them immediately, and put a • ;>(''*inien of each in 
water. ^Ve foinul ourselves (piite ('xhausle<l. The heat 
was Irom (>® to 8’ of Fahrenheit greater inland, than on 
the sea-shore. 

July NVe examined jdants all this day. '^Ihe two 
double-boats had already betm pul into the water last 
night. Iloth arc fitted uj> to-day, ami to-morrow we shad 
leave tlu' ship. A J)oat from Fmbomma is with us. 'riie 
nativi^s tell us that ail the vessels which were at lluit pl.u e 
luul betaken themselves to tbght f.e} >.«' v.(' entered th.* 
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river, bax inj^ got over laml from Cabeixla intelligence of 
our approacli, which makes it probable that they were 
Americans under Portuguese colours. Every thing yet 
seems to indicate that the descriptions of the great breadth 
of the river, of the length of its course, ^*vc. have been 
exaggerated, anti that the whole exp»*dition will soouer 
terminate: than any body suspected. 'Phe channel is very 
narrow, and the current never more than three knots, 
though six are marked on the chart. 'Phti gentlemen from 
the Corigt) came on board the transptu’l in tht; al’rernoon, 
bringing with them specimens of several inttjresting plants 
collected during their exeimsions. Yesterday th<!y had 
penetrated into Sherwood’s Creek to a disliinco of about 
five miles, till llu\v came nearlv close under the high in¬ 
land country, which is more <»peii, and acccssil)lc. ’Phey 
iiad seen traces of elephants and of numbers of antelopes, 
but the i.i\gro(?s inform us that these animals, as also the 
liippopotamus, are hrst to In; met with in great numbers 
higher up the river. 

July 13. All our baggage is sent on board the double- 
boats, and the Dorothy is now like a deserted village. In 
the afternoon all were on their apj)ointed posts on board 
the small vessels, which make a kind 'wt’ tlottilia. Our 
two doul)le-boats formed the van, and were soon found 
to be cxct'llcnt sailing vessels. The double-boat and 
skiff »)f I lie Dorothy followed, and Captain 'Puckev in his 
gig w,IS in the rear, Galwcy and myself were with him. 
Favoured by the sea-brtje;{e we soon passed tlu; bay, and 
in the evening found ourselves under the southern bank of 
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the river. 'I'he weather, as usual, was clear and pleasant. 
Small floating islands, sometimes overgrown wil.h waving 
shrubs of Cf/perus papprus passed by us. 'I’he nvev-side 
was thickly covered with a variety of plai>ts of interoting 
forms. \Vc heard the cries of parrots and the warbling 
of some small singing birds. The scene was solemn and 
beautilul. J'he night was aj)proacliing when we arrived 
on board the Congo, where we tbmul our room very close, as 
we imh’cd had e.\|)ected; but our agrecabk? prospects made 
us lorgt't this and every other ineonvenienec;. 'These 
prospects w(‘rt^ only cloudefi b}' the gloom which some of 
ns could not avoicl betraying, when speaking of the cx- 
aggcialed acetounts i>f the river, and the • forebodings they 
xverc a|»t t(» entertain of the voyage being spiuidily ter¬ 
minal ed. 


July 14. In the morning all wished to go on shore, 
whiclj was at the disUmce of about two gun-shots only: 
pennis'ion foi this |)urpo.se was given after breakfast. 
The landing-jilacc was in a small bay just op[)osile the 
ship, with an island covered with plants, ami a Rhizophora 
with bended branches. At the bottom of the bay was a 
sandy beach, with a small plain, in the middle of which 


a large Adamouia was growing, and higher i.p a thick 
lofty Ibresl was discovtued. 'To the right and along the 
Nhore the country was more open. A number oi’ shrubs 
and trees, from their Ibrm and novelty, excited admiration 


and surprise. 


■Farther on the surface had been set on 


fire, which is the only inetiiod of making a way through 
the impenetrable thickets. Alter having walked about 
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in all dircclions as I’ar as the thickets and inaii^jrovcs pcr- 
mitled, hiiiitiiiir ior birds, insects, and plants, wc sat down 
Ui^ar the river to rest ourselves. 'J’he strand being now 
broatler and more accessible in consocpience of the ebb, 
wc had an opportunity of discoveririi:: many new and in¬ 
teresting objects. The eveiiing was apj)roaching wlieii 
we gave the signal for our returning on board. 

.Inly 1.). I was fully occupied ail the day in laying 
plants in j)apcr, liaving very little lime for examination. 

1 hav(; already got llinic or four new gimera, and two- 
thirds, I conceive, of all the plants that have been col¬ 
lected will probably turn out to be new species. 'Hie 
collection of birds and insects is small. S(»me of the 
gentlemen are again on shore for a short tiim . 

.Inly IG. We went into the boats eo attolher e\< ursion. 
liaving passed along the shor<^ up to Slieruood's Creek and 
entered '•lerai of the iniininerabli! small inlets, we ])ro- 
c'ceded nearly to Alligatm^s Creek, and then nHurnetl 
with tin; current. 'I’hc ri\er-sido promises us a large 
eollection of plants, the v(‘gclation l)eing so luxuriuni, 
that there arc only a few places where a landing may be 
effected, either wlicre the negroes coming down the river 
ill their canoes einranip during the night, or where there 
lat(‘ly has been fire in eonsecjueiiee of their eneainpmeiiL 
The liigh thiekels growing near ilur water consist ehicHy of 
Concoh ufiis, a new species of Uihiscusy related 
lo fUtaccus, with seallen'd red and vtdiow flowers, Vamla-^ 
nus rundvhtbntm (a little farther nji) an Ettamlu, covered 
with llowers, and a vast number of shrubs and trees round 
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M'hicli arc twisted a great variety of climbing {daiils, and 
among whicli are Quisqualis thractcatm^ and a plant re¬ 
sembling Schonsbira, witli brilliant ])urple coloured flo\v('rs 
in bunciies. Farther on, in the bay, we met wdth more iini- 
forniity. Rhizophora covers the lower part of it, having 
bended and branched roots, on which some of the oflicers 
observet) marks, that in their o])inion determined the height 
t)f the flood tide to bo about feet, but they arc rather 
to be considered as indi(*uting tin; rising ol the river in a 
former season. A species of Avioafnhoit is the only j)lant 
growing among tliis Rh'nophora. 

A ctnjijdele calm and the deej) sliade of the forest give 
to the contiguou.s places a <lark and solemn appearance. 
^Ve: saw traces of bulfalot.s on llu; sand of the shore. Ol 
birds, we saw two species of the eagle, an Ardca alba, and 
VbUufi anhiuga, three Cvrthia’, two Akcdmcn, two Fringi/bv, 
a large grev pa not and a panociuet.—'I'hc negroes come 
daily on bi>arti in great numbers, bringing refh;slnnents, 
consisting ehietly ol'goals. As yet we have not met Avilh 
any remarkable fruit, cx^'cpt tlia^ o' Jilhtpliia, which 1 
have svw but once. A journey to Sognio is daily spoktm 
of, but the distance is about ten leagues, and all on board 
being very busy, it is constjquently put ofl. Ihe J3orothy 
has at last advanced a little higher up, but will scarcely 
^•(‘ach Embonuna. We have a great many ^segroes on 
l)oard, who come under various pretexts, being by their 
own account all Mafooks, all good pilots, c'vic. The prin¬ 
cipal enticements, however, are our provisions and our 
brandy. 
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July 17th. 1 remained again on board all the day. 
Jjockhart and Tudor went on shore, l^oc'kart had col¬ 
lected several new' plants, wdiich were all found wdthin the 
limits of our small bay. 

July 18th. Lockhart and myself w'cnt on shore in the 
bay, in order to discover what still might have; been over¬ 
looked. We found a remarkable tree at the river-side 
(Didifn. drupac. fol. 5-iiath.) We hcanl a shot from the 
Dorothy. The Mafook Semi, from f'mbomtna, having 
been dismissed from the Congo, was received on board 
the Dorothy with a salute, 'rhe Mafook with his relinia; 
have been constant visitors on board for a long lime. His 
jiretensions wH’re not much atteiuled to. lie wa>, however, 
presented with a small boat, in which he: mighi retiiru, 
because the Negroes, it was said, would lauLrIj at him, ii'he 
returned without some presc'iit. 'Fhe Captain ri^solved to 
pioceco' to Embomma in the double-boat before the 
Congo, having there affairs to .settle with the Mafook 
Senu, which will Uike several days. 

July IfKh. We prepared ourselves to accompany the 
Captain, but the weather continuing calm we were obliged 
to remain here all th(^ day. 

July 2()th We left Sherwood’s Creek and the beautiful 
bay w'here the Congo had been at anch()r, prt)ceeding 
along thi: bank of the river, which presented the most 
charming and varying scenery, and, after having passed 
Knox's island, we amdiorcd between several low shin dy 
creeks and .small islands. 

July 21st. Early in the morning we were under Knox's 
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island. While the other ffcnllemen were lilliiic; the boats 
with fishes in a few drau<;hts, we were walking about in the 
thickets. Our ac(|uisitions tliis day were ; a palm witlitwo 
sorts of le.avcs; a TihamnuHj which being too weak at the 
root to stand upright, was supported by high shoots; an 
Amotnttm', a plant of the lAliaceous tribe;* llhapkia, and 
many other plants. A large monkey was seen on the shore 
from tlu* Congo. The Simio cepfms was rrequcnlly brought 
to us by the inhabitants. 

.Inly W e ma<le a short excursion* on the shore 

nearest to «>(ir anchorage, whtM*e it wore a more varying 
aspect. A Ultaphiti with biiiliaut flowers was seen lurre. 
In the evening llu^ double-boat was ordered to make sail. 
VV<^ bade farewell to the Congo with three clu'crs. Our 
accommoilalions w<a’c in this boat much better in every n*- 
spect. 'rndor, (Jalwey, myself, and the Captain, were on 
board. W’c sailctl on briskly along the shore, though the 
water \vas shalhnv. fre(|ueiilly came in (Contact with 

lh(^ shrubs tiial were spreading their various branches ovm* 
the water, 'fhe idnc-pahn v,*ave<l its li'iavcs al>ove liiem. 'I'lic 
))aiTots, Hocking togclhm* likt^ errows, leave this siilc of llie 
river, where they have been seeking their food in the day, 
and retire to the northern shore, were they remain during 
the night. The wind was tlying away, and wc were 
obliged to cross over to the opposite side of the river. 
We anchored under the first ishnid, which is one of the 
many banks formed in the middle of' the river. The 
Captain ofi'ered me his boat for an excursion on shore the 
nc.xt morning. 

P p 
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July 23d. being awaked early in the morning by the 
cries ol’ the parrots, wc went on shore on a low island 
(Manipenga.) I had not expected to find here any great 
variety in the vegetation. A number of new objects, how¬ 
ever, presented themselves.every moment as 1 walked on. 
'I’lie island is the point of an extensive sand bank formed 
in the river, and at the north side is almost joined to the 
main land. In the middle were low morasses, in which a 
number of diflerent plants were growing, and aint)ng them 
two species of l^ifmphwuy a Mcnyanthc^ indic(i„ and several 
others. They were almost all herbaceous, 'rudor chased 
several water-fowl, but with little success. Traces of Hippo¬ 
potami were seen every when in the sand. A singular 
species of Sterna and an Alcedo were shot. 'Phe livcr here 
abounds with canoes, which come to this side to fish. 
About thirty new plants collected 'lercs will fully <iccupy 
my time until we shall weigh anchor in the evening. We 
jwoceed along the islands, several of which arc overgrown 
with whole forests of the Ci/perus pappras. We arc again 
near the main-land, which has a most beautifiii appear¬ 
ance. 

. . . A great many zchie-palm.s growing among the 

thicke.ts, seem to indicate a populous country. A num¬ 
ber t>f negroes walking about among tl«^ shrubs, call 
out to us as we go along. Hehind the thicket is a village, 
but thert^ is scarcely any penetrable landing-place on the 
shore. We continued our course, along the north side, and 
anchored under Sangaip Compen/i (Monkey’s Island), 
and we are agaiti pre[mring ourselves lor anollier excur- 
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sion on shore to morrow at an early hour, and to renew, 
as it wer(\ the ex(|(jisitc pleasures of this day. 

July'J4th. VVe landed on the seeond range of the low 
sandy islands in the river, or Monkey’s Islands (whieh 
name. t,ht^ inhabitants givt; to these islands, not to those of 
Maxwell), Al low ebb they formed two ranges of banks, 
ol whi<‘h tlu»si^ parts whieh are above, the water at high 
flood W(‘re thickly ov(;rgrown with a tall grass, and M’ith 
scattered thh'kets of shrubby plants. Oiu^ of these shrid>s 
was a ar.v arniis. i\n(\ anotiu'r a. lu'w spt;eies of L'tiinulunim. 
Thesis plants an<l some ([ifjurotdva’ were the principal 
aetpiisitioiis of this day. J was running for a long time 
aft<*r several strand birds, but shot only a few of them. 
Clalw<w and 'I’udor were in another (piarter. I w-aded to 
the isliiiul farthest to the south, and returned in a canoe. 
'These islands are probably only inhabited periodically, 
and must be parth inundated in the rainy season. The 
fishing for oysters seems to be the main object of the 
jiegroes who live here. Large heaps of the. shcJls of a 
AJifa lay sp.ead all over the shore, ami a great <|uantitv of 
dried and hall-roasted oysters Avere hanging under the 
straw huts. We have not yet seen any regular built hut, 
but only thatched roofs, supj)orted by four poles. A few 
women only were to be seen. We were pi’ijeeeiiing to the 
nortlu'rn wootly side of the river, Avhen we observed the 
fore-top sail hoisted on the boat. Innumerable eauocs are 
continually passing upwards and downwards. 'The object 
of some, that of fishing; of others, that of drawing pulm- 
wirMJ from the. trees. 
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The bre;?c sets in to day sonu'.wliat early, or about eleven 
o’clock, hut, as usual, is scanty. It i>enerally begins first 
to blow fresh after it is dark, wlicn wc are obliged of course 
to remain at anchor. We proceede<l jit a slow rale along 
the coast. t)ur black pilot sacered between th<^ two islands 
to tla; north Wi l'd (wliere tlie boats touclu'd the very bottom) 
and into tlur great ('hannel along Monkey Island, 'riie 
pictures,|ue and variiul scenes occasioned by the thickets 
and 1‘orests have now disapjx'aretl. We have now passed 
the mangrove country, and see only thickets of Hihiscas 
near llie water, with sonu*. solitary trees. '!'<» the right tlie 
low land is ihicklv overgrown with higii grass like a corn- 
held. No Ibrests are now visible, uidess that name should 
be gi\a*n to vast ranges of the C'lpcn/s yj,./n//7/.v, u liich \vilh 
their lofty ami waving tof)s present a singular appearance. 
Tarlhcr up some scattered lltiitfian. palms are still visible. 
'J lie appearance which these two plants give, to the whole 
coujitrv strongly lirmimis im^ of the drawings of Figyptian 
landscape'', 'riie jialins as we proceed increase in mimber, 
harming groups, and higher up even whole forests. (Ireat 
numbers of the natives make, their appearance on the shore, 
walking about in tin; grass between the thickets. Wc are 
just by the village of Maliba, whose name js d<^rived from 
its palms. AVhen it grew-dark we anchored a little higher 
up, a few' fatlioms from the shore. A black cloud for the 
first lime made its ajipearancc in the northern horixon. 
'riie negroes told us that it was the jirognoslicr of the ap¬ 
proaching rainj' season. Whik' 1 am writing this at our 
anchorage I hear the evening music of the grasshoppeis. 
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.hily 25th. A gentle breeze earri(ul xis iihoiit two miles 
hiij;lier iij), Avhcrc we, anehonnl near tlie shore in a small 
bav. 'The natives welcomed us. A wfiter-snake about four 
liu-t in l('ni;l|j was canghl in the cabin of the Caplain. lie 
nnist have sw^am on board durititj the nii»:ht. For the first 
tinnr we saw lier<^ the bank of the river rising pe-rpendicii- 
laily about tour fe(‘t, aiul eonsistino; of indurated elav 

I he surfaxa', was thickly overgrown with grass ; but as the 

^oil e{)Msis;|cd of a hardened elav, it w^as not so high as 
usual, (iroves and forests of /////>//rear, mingled with 
soaic wer<’. the only kinds of trees that oeeur- 

nul. Tlie village Condo Tionsfo was at a short distance. 

II consisted of huts covered with neat mats, made of grass 
or straw, and su|)porlcd by poles. AVe w^alkod about an 
hour in the high grass and between the trees, on which 
calabashes were hanging to receive the Juice which consli- 
lutcs the jiahi -w ine. I shot a large sp<*.ci<ts of (’o/t//.s and 
sonic small j)igc<»ns, of which a great numbiT were cooing 
in the trees. VVe saw nunn'rous traces tif Imtfaloes, ami 
AV(‘re told bv tlie natives that tiuw liad seen a wliole herd 


of these animals early in the morning, 'fhe vegetation 
hen^ is without variety. gentle bret'zi' (‘arried us some- 
Avluit highc'r nj) the river. W (*. crossed Ihii idianncl, and 
passed to tlu^ shorts on the liglit, m'ar J'anjuhar’s island. 

I had now' the o))j)orliinily of going on shore for a few 
minutes, lime at length, for the lirst lime, some traces of 
cultivation w ('re sc'cn. A considc'ralihr extent of land Avas 


planted with inai/c, and sonu' tobacco, both ol Avhieli Avere 
now' about one foot high. I eolleetod two ucav plants, and 
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some specimens of a singular tire K ith /ariae /eaves. We 
pro<*ectled ulong the ishiud, which seemed to he well ciil- 
tivaU‘d and very populous. At a tlislanct* an hippopota¬ 
mus was seen witli his head above I he water, 'i’he land on 

• 

both sides of the river is again <piiUi level and sandy, over¬ 
grown M'ith nigh grass, and in some [»laees with Cifperus 
papprus. An old woman, a rclalion o!’ Simons, came on 
board, arroinpamed by her grand-daughter, a litth^ black 
V'enus, the sight of whom kindle.d an amorous dame in the 
breasts of several of our gentlemen. Some templing offers 
were made to her befort; hand, ami Embomma appoin(t‘d 
as the phu^e of nieeling. A eanm', in which wa« the son of 
Mafook .Senii was ups<^t. ' lie giivc i specimen of his skill 
ill swimming by diving from un ler it. We jiassed liough 
Point, ami came within sight of the high t:ounlry on both 
sides the river, i'o the led wore .^oaie rounded hills, and 
beiiiiid them a ridge of mountains, with a j)ointed pillar 
on the highest summit, which is callcil Taddi Euzazzi, or the 
rock of lightning. These hills are almost nakiul and do 
not therefore promise much in the way of botany, in crom- 
parison wdlh the lower parts of the river side. To the 
right we observed a large projecting point terminated by 
a rock (Fetishe rock) rcsemliling a mass of ruins, but not 
iiigh. VV\; cTOssed the channel and anchmed near the 
shores to the right. On the north sitle and at a short dis¬ 
tance is Coyman’s Point, where three channels of the river 
meet together. Wt; shall probably rea<rh Embomma to¬ 
morrow. 'The w'hole a}>pearance of the river, its numerous 
sand-banks, low shore, inconsiderable current, narrow 
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channel, seem but little to justify its extravagant fame. 
Its sources cannot be farther inland than those of Senegal 
and Gambia. 

TIjough we were at the distance of four or five miles 
from Fetishe rock, the ("apiain was desirous of sailing 
down to it. Our jiilots entertuiiu^d some fears of passing 
through the whirlpools, which, however, we found to be 
nothing more lhau the main stream of the river running 
with a strong curnMit. VV e had no sooner landed tni the 
rock tlian we observed two hippopotami, at whieli un- 
Itiekily we were not prepareii for firing. Tudor however 
till'd a random shot near the head of one of them. The 
roek is steep, and ditheult of aseent. Its lower part was 
overgrown with trees of various kinds. Its conical shape 
gave us an opportunity of discovering its structure. It 
(‘onsisls of a coarse-grained granite. Uarge pieces of 
fidd-spar occur in several jilaces, anil at the extremity of 
a low Hut point some of them ao; not less than from one to 
two hunilreil feet in eircumfcreni'e. 'fhe towering clifls of 
Felishe ro::k, the new and varied vegetation on its sides, 
and the extensive view of the river which it commands, 
jirescnted a magnificent scene. 'Fliis rock is the ter¬ 
minating point of the high mountainous land which is seen 
to extend into the interior in undulating ranges of blue 
mountains, two or three ridges one behind the other. 
Beyond the great sandy and grassy islands in the river, 
scattered palms arc seen in the horizon, appearing as if 
they were growing in tlie w'ater. The high land rising 
from the banks of the river would form interesting land- 
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scapes, if it was not quite naked. Some scattered Adati- 
soni(€^ strippcul of their leaves, were almost the only trees 
that were visi[)Ie. A few minutes only were allowed to 
me for examining the rich vegetation of the Felishe rocks. 
The .steep <diffs and the impenetrable thickets of shrubs, 
climbers, and lofty trees, limited my acquisitions to a most 
supcj!) climben- (monog.), a Limodomm, and a 
Liliaceous plant, the thick fibrous stalks ol‘ which (witlioul 
leaves) are used by the natives for making ropes. T’Ik 
sea-bre«?ze set in late as usual. We passed sevei al village.s. 

We an; now under the rounded mountains^ of which 
Taddi Enzaz/i is the highest; perhaps it maybe from a 
thousand to fifteen hundred feet, 'rhey seem to be naked, 
with the exception of some solitary trees and dry grass. 
(Groups of the Maba palm are seen m small valleys be¬ 
tween the hills, and shrubs of a Mimosa arf; common at 
the river side. We arrived soon at the inarket-|)lace of 
Embomma, where a number of negroes had assembled. 
The Captain’s intention was to go to the banza this evening, 
but xvhen the Mafook came on board and promised to 
accompany him to the King’s residence the li)llowing 
morning, the journey was pul off. 

•luly 'AT. I’he negroes intruded themselves upon us be¬ 
fore w'e had left our beds. I went into a boat in order 
to visit Molineaux’s island, which at the river-side consists 
of a steep rounded rock. A patch which had been set 
(Ui fire opened a way down to the more knel parts. lien; 
I found several new and brilliant jdants, and lofty trees 
with upright leaves, which I had not seen before. 
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Impcnctrablt; thickets obstructed our farther progress. We 
riia(h‘ some attempts from the boat to ascend the steep hill. 
’J’he climbers and creepers hanging down its sides resembled 
^t^orkcrl lapestry. The ground was covered Avith iporiuete, 
one with white and another Avith violet tlowers. The 
rock consists of blocks of (juartx. 1 Avas called back on 
board just when 1 Avas taking a vicAv of the surrounding 
scemerv. Jn the evening Ave arrived at the baiiza, and 
dropptrd ancdior near the shore, Avhicdi was level, and 
covered with grass, 'riie n^sidence of th<‘ king is on the 

~ »r!> 

other side <jf the hill. 'J’hc river is already narroAv, and 

is perhaps in>t larg(;r than the bay of St. The 

land to the left rises gently, and forms a long ridge, better 
covered with AvtuHl than the loAver parts, and bcliind it is 
seen a range ot‘ undulating rnountaiiis. A salute Avas fired 
and soon after a ])alanquin made its appearance, having 
been sent by the king to the Captain, Avho hoAVCA'cr de¬ 
clined going on slK>re till the following morning. 

July 28. I’his day Avas fixed upon for the ceremonious 
procession to the royal rc'<lden( e. Early jn the morning we 
were already teaze.d Avith visits from Mafooks aiul Princes 
by dozens, 'riic Caj)lain preferred to Avalk the greatest 
part of the w.ay. Some marines folloAvcd us as a guard 
anti Ave ourselves, tlressod in borroAVtul coats, fornietl the 
van. Our Avay led over a grassy plain, varied by culti- 
valetl jAatclx’s of maize, different kinds of pulse, and cas¬ 
sava, resembling asparagus as to.trees 

were scattered around. The grass Avas almost dry. A 
path leads OA^er the rising ground (which consists of clay) 

Q (, 
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up lo a hill, which comiuands an excellent view of the 
river, winding behind a high island, and re-appearing be¬ 
yond it. The Captain having got into the ])alanquin, 
which was constructed atter the ancient Portuguese fashion, 
and th<? party disposing itself into a sort of processional 
order, ami being put in motion, which, contrary to European 
custom, is here a full gallop, we soon arrived in the royal 
city, which did not appear to us a very large one. With 
its situation however, anJneatness, we were more satisfied. 
On an eminence among palms and Bombay, Adamonia^ 
and Ficus, and several other trees; the straw huts were 
scattered about, all of them surrounded by fences, near 
which young trees had been carefully planted. We halted 
by a large old tree, under whose sacred branches the 
meetings of the elders are held, and all public business 
transacted. After some time had elapsed, we were in- 
viUid to proceed to the residence of his Majesty, which is 
com})osed of several huts ranged within a small enclosure. 
The Ca[)tain was seated on an elevated place with a large 
umbrella over his head, and we took our seals around him. 
The King, dressed out as if going to ^a masquerade, in 
drawers and a cloak of silk, and boots of marroquin, 
with a large cap on his head, resembling that of a gre¬ 
nadier, adorned with flowers, made his appearance, and 
took his seat near the Captain. Next behind us were his 
counsellors, surrounded by a great assemblage of people. 
Mr. Simons, in an ancient court-dress, with a sailoris 
hat on his head, had here the weighty charge of being the 
interpreter, and had told us tlie preceding evening that 
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great doubts were entertained as to the real object of our 
visit, and that, since we did not profess to trade, it could 
be attribuUul to nothing else than a hostile intention. The 
Captain ordercil him briefly to explain the object of the 
exp(idition ; but this they coultl not at ail comprehend. 
When any thing occurred in the conversation that struck 
thenu one f)r tiu; nobles rose, and with attiUidcs restiinbling 
those ol‘ a Ingle-man, gave the signal for ilui sarala ; on 
which all snuitc themselves on their breasts with an (?xpres- 
sion of joy. 

As a first present a cask of brandy was brought forward. 
This they coin[>rehendtMi well enough ; and having poured 
it into a large washing bowl, they fought among themselves 
for the nectar. The king and his ministers sotm after went 
away, and we were shortly invited into a spacious straw- 
hut, which, like all the re.st, could not be said to be entrum- 
bered with too nnrch furniture. We observed in it, how¬ 
ever, a number of small fetishes. Mere we were entertained 
with a dish of boiled fow l and with palm Avine in mugs of 
English manufaerture. The saijors dined after us. We 
took a w^alk in the town and were allowetl to imter into 
every euclosun^. 'Fudor and Galwey found here the 
tlaughter of the Macage of Loomba, wdiich is a market¬ 
place, w'here they had been the day before, and made some 
bargains in favour of their other friends. The women are 
considered in the light of merchandise; and a husband 
generally takes care to make an European pay dear for 
his bargain. If any of his (^ouutryfncn, how’ever, should 
violate his wife without his knowledge, he is permitted to 
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put him to death ; but every one most readily will lend his 
wife to his neighbour for a very triHiiig considt'ralion. 
Some of our gentlemen had thoughts of hiring a house ; but 
the distance from tlie vessel was eonsidered to be too great, 
and the Captain did not bv any means approve of il. 

A long ileliberatioii had taken place among the King's 
advisers ; alter >yliich we again assembled, 'fhe Captain 
repeated Avhat he had .said before. One of the sons of the 
King was the person who showed most uneasiness, distrust, 
imd coldness during the whole deliberation. At length, 
an old man, uncle of the King, who commrniJy communi¬ 
cates the resolutions of the assembly, and wlio liad voted 
with Simons in our favour (Simons Inul been called upon 
by them to take the oath), broke leaf, whi' h is thi* symbol 
of peace and amily, with the Captain ; implying, tliat they 
believed that he had come on friemdiy pui])oscs, tS:c. The 
mo;. ? intciosting persouage was the father of Simons. He 
had given his son in charge to a trading slave (‘aptain, of 
Liverpool, in order to be educated in i'^ngland ; but instead 
of tliis, the boy had been sold by this captain in the West 
Indies, where he had suflered many Jiartlships: from 
which he escaped by getting on board a King’s ship, from 
which he was by mere accident sent on board tlu^ Congo. 
'Phe father, after waiting for his return eleven years, during 
which time he had made many inquiries for him in vain, 
had now unexpectedly got intelligence ol’ his bcjing witlv 
us, and came on board the first evening of our arrival near 
Looniba. His excessive joy, the ardour with Avhich he 
hugged his son in his arms, proved that even among this 
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p<^ople nature is awake to tender emotions. As a token of 
i^ratitude he offered to the Captain a present of nine slaves. 
Simons was liere an important personage, was called 
JMafook, carried in ])aliin(|uin, 6ic. 

In the midst of this business I could only give a hasty 
li'lance at tlu^ treasures which surrounded me; among 
which, however, 1 ohstirved a Clerodvniinuny with flowers 
of a scarlet colour; but J hope that none of them will 
elude my researches, as soon as 1 shall l)C at liberty to 
dispose »)f my time. The evening was again noisy, as a 
number of black gentlemen Jiatl come on board. 'J'liey 
have already nearly e.xhausted our store of spirits. 'I'o- 
moiTow our pilots, whose names are Jiroicn, and Tati 
Ma.ncrfl, are. to bring the Congo up to this jilace. 

July 'i‘)th. Jn the morning 1 set out for the small creek, 
accompanied by four boys and a servant: here 1 shot 
several ^vali *-bir Is. 'I’he shore wais overgrown with a 
thick sod covercci willi a species of .///.vw'cMtf, and Jiighcr up 
with a thick grass, chiefly consistii:g of Iscluemum. I made 
an excui. ion on the shore to tin; right, Avhich is a penin¬ 
sula almost surrounded by water, being connected with 
the main land oidy by a small chain of rocks in the middle. 
Cultivated patches are seen lierc and there, with free access 
to a considerable distance. Lofty Hyplucne^ a Bomha.r 
pentamlr. truuco s/tinoso, and a great many new shrubs and 
other plants, are scattered about. AVe j)enetrated through 
tlic thickets up to the mountain wdiich occupies the middle 
ofthe peninsula. Near the summit we saw a superb tree 
with eatable fruit resembling dry.The 
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inhabitants seemed to have no knowledge of its beipg an 
esculent fruit, but after f had given the example, they 
partook of it readily, A tree of Paiidaniis caught my 
attention. 

The prospect from the summit was grand, comprehend¬ 
ing the Mendings of the river, its islands, the points of its 
shores up to Taddi Moenga and llamba, the eastern lioka 
de Embomma, the western Boka tie Embomma which is 
overgrown with wood, Kacti, which is the third island above 
Loomba., with a rounded mountain in its middle. Boka 
Embomma consists of a half decompassed gneiss, M-liich 
occurs in large projecting blocks. 

The Captain had pitched his lent to day. Frank (!!lark 
came to inform him that his IVla jcsty had sent on<^ of his 
daughters to Clark’s wile, and that ht^ might send f<>r her. 
I took a walk to the town, chiefly with an intention of 
seeing Calwey and Tudor in their habitations. On enter- 
, ing the enclosure of the King’s residence we found him 
sitting amidst a number of children, and distributing food 
among them. I’hey were all boys. Having stayed there 
a while, during which I was considered as the Embassador 
of the Captain, a young girl, naked, as all the others were, 
presented herself kneeling at the entrance. I look her 
hand, when unexpectedly N’Kenge, the I’rinee of Em¬ 
bomma, offered Ikt in a vety |)olite manner as a present to 
the (laptain. She was very much alarmed : and on being 
brought into the Captain’s tent, whicdi was lighted by 
lamps, she ran under the bedstead. 7’he Captain seemed 
not nmeh pleased with this obtruded civility. 
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July 30th. Early in the morning I went out with iJod- 
der, and proceeded towards the upper end of the creek ; 
and here I shot a number of birds. After having been on 
shore on the island Boka, J pursued my course up the 
creek to a bank in the middle, and passing the villages 
Thimanga and Vinda, I ftillowed the shore until I arrived 
al 'finyanga, a village belonging to the brother of the 
King. He was sitting on a mat, surrounded by his gran- 
de«js and armed young men.* The rock above the village 
is sleep, wdth two or three springs, and covered with an 
interesting vegeUition. Wt; went to the village of Frank 
Clark, who accompanied us, and invited me into his house. 
One of the Captain's people had been sent to fetch a cow, 
which was promised him by the King. Jn assisting to 
catch this half-wild beast, my foot was entangled in the 
rope which was fastened to her, and with which she was 
running away. I was thus placed all at once in an awkward 
situation ; it might have been still worse if the rope had not 
broken. 1 was brought to the King’s house almost sense¬ 
less, except to exquisite pain. Fiom thence 1 was removed 
on board in a kind of 'litter. I was confined to the cabin 
till the afternoon of the following day, when, with the as¬ 
sistance of another person, 1 was enabled to limp on shore, 
and to collect such plants as 1 might have overlooked on 
my former excursions. 

Gun brought us the agreeable news that the Congo had 
already passed Taddi Moenga. The Dorothy is at Tall 
Trees. They say they have killed, an alligator. Frank, 
according to a promise given long ago, brought on board 
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a weeping girl last night, who was soon followed by 
another. To day Tudor and (lalwey have removed their 
light huts to the t(*iit of the Cajttain, M'hich is already (-ailed 
the Captain's village; by the inhabitants. A village means 
with them a pater-familias and liis private dejiendants. 
'riio village of the King (Hanxa Eiiiboiiima) is the only 
village where several famili(.;s have sufiieient land capable 
of cultivation in the neighbourhood, and to enable them to 
live together. The land is cultivated in patches only, and 
the labour is performed by the women, whom wc, saw fre¬ 
quently in the fields, carrying with them their children and 
baskets of provisions, the daughters <d' the King as w'cll as 
others. 'I’lie only plants we observed to be cultivated were 
cassava in small quantity, and maize, planted chiefly along 
the river side, j)robably because the air there is more 
humid. The cotton shrub was growing vvild in the plains. 

were frequently brought from the marketof l^cjoin- 
ba, though none were seen in this neighbourhood. They 
w’en; said to grow plentifully higher up the river on the 
opposite side, as also oranges and other fruits. The order 
of precedency is : 'f’jenu, or the King, the princes Malibere, 
Mambous, Ma<;aya, Mafook. The inhabitants are ad¬ 
dicted to some superstitions with respect lo food ; as, for 
instance, to abstain from eating eggs and milk. A Fetish- » 
man is not allowcid music at his meals, except when he has 
not partaken of Ltimha ? 

.luly '31. My foot being much better, I was enabled to 
take a short walk on.the plain. I caused a pit to be dug 
in order to ascertain the temperature of the earth, but the 
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flay which licre every where is predominant, and hard as 
stone, did not permit a deeper pit to be diisv than three 
feet, which proved insufficient. 'I’lie temperature however 
aj)peare.d to be 80°. The weath(?r, whieh continues (‘loutly 
and nnselllcd, does not allow of any remarks on the 
dew, and in general makes all observations on the climate 
in this season less intrercsting. 'I'lic temperature to-day, 
bi'.fore the setting in of the scia-brec^ze, is about and in 
the tent of the Captain, 88". The grand-lUlhcr of Simons 
is on board. Hodder is sent with orders for the Congo. 

August 1. In company with Cbdwey and Tudor I visit¬ 
ed our creek again in die morning. We passed througli 
iloating Jmsicua' and Ipomauv. We shot a number of birds 

of a species of.. which is here very common. We 

procectled upwards to the sand-bank, which Galwcy ami 
’I’udor yesterday had found to be passable in a flat-bot- 
lomixl boat. It was overgrown with floating grass, through 
wdiich we i:oultl not pass but Avilh great tlifliculty and la¬ 
bour; but in rettirn, the most beautiful .scenes presented 
themselves on the olhe.r side. . . 

The river runs bi’tween rounded mountains, the higher 
parts of Avhiirh arc naked, but the lower jiarls along the 
river side arii partly (uiveretl with a luxuriant vegetation. 
The mountains incline towards the north, with their precipi¬ 
ces facing the south, which is indetrd evident by the differ¬ 
ent appearance of both sides of the river. The declivity is in 
some places vertical. TJie Congo with the two double-boats 
arrived in the evening and anchored near the opposite shore. 
To-morrow we shall lake leave of the Tjenu. 

H 1 
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Aujrust 2. We went to the banza with the officers to take 
our leave. In the ineantiiiic Lockhart made an excursion 
to the left between the plain and tlie hills, and I took the 
opposite side, where I again met with the superb Brownea. 
Tlie visit was unceremonious, and not very hospitable. 
IJis Majcslv did not so much as offer the Captain a mug 
of palm-wine. His dress was that usually worn by the 
natives. He was seated near his house, opposite the 
bench of* the officers, surrounded by about fifty negroes. 
1 visited their burying-place, where a very deep grave 
had been dug for a woman who had just died, and 1 pass¬ 
ed by her house, where half a dozefn women were howling 
terribly. 'J'hey arc said to repeat this mode of shewing their 
grief for several days, keeping up the same kind of con¬ 
cert for about an hour each day. I returned in company 
with my friend Frank Clark (who is the best of all the 
m'^'inber of the Royal family), to the precipices, by the 
way of Tihenyaijga. rocks consist of a completely 

decomposed quartz, and granular red masses. In some 
places water is continually pouring forth as from springs. 
'Phe temperature under the shade of the thickets is down 
to 70°, probably in consequence of the evaporation. I 
found several new plants, among which was a shrub bear¬ 
ing berries, of which I am uncertain whether it be culti¬ 
vated, but 1 saw it growing wild all around. I met 
Lockhart, who had collected several beautiful plants. Haw¬ 
key and Mr. Kerrow returned to the village on a visit to 
the ladies. Tjeiiu offered another daughter to the Captain 
in addition to the first-mentioned, who was better looking 
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than the former. I was occupied with laying in plants 
till late in the evening. 

August 3. Yesterday the village of the Captain Avas re¬ 
moved in about the same space of time as that which had 
been requisite for its erection. I’o-tlay, at day-break, the 
schooner proceedecl, with the assistance of oars, along Boka 
de Einbomina, and anchored nearly opposite to the middle 
of it, where the rock was overgrown with thickets of 
shrubby plants. An alligator was seen swimming near 
the shore. Lofty trees over-shadow the steep sides of the 
rock, which rises to the height of four or five hundred 
feet. Its upper parts arc almost naked. I was ordered 
on board the Congo, in consequence of some misunder¬ 
standing between Tudor and Crunch, relating to the am¬ 
munition belonging to the latter, and of some irregularity 
which had taken place with respect to the boats. 

August 4. Accompanied the Captain to the rock Taddi 
Mansoni on the opposite side. Plain.s and deep vallies 
vary Avith hills, Avliich sojnetimes lerininatc in peaks and 
grotes<iue cliffs. Groups of the Mhm a apinosa and some 
cultivated patches were scattered about. WesaAvin our 
way the skeleton of a hippopK)tamus. We measured a large 
Adansonia, Avhich at two or three feet above the root was 
found to be forty-two feet in circumference. The river is 
now no longer divided into several channels, but continues 
to be free from islands to a considwable distance. Its 
breadth here 1 calculated to be about the same as that of 
Drammen (in NorAiray) at the bridge. I mounted the hHI, 
whose base consists of a yellow mica?-slate, which con- 
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continually decreases in approaching the summit, where 
the fornialion is almost entirely quartz. Among the trees 
we found lying on the ground several pieces of wood, 
which was called lignum vitte by our carpenters. It is 
extremely hartl, but I could not ascertain what it is. A 
Maba palm as cut. dowai, whicii 1 examined. We found 
scioral curious insects. Uur situation, as w an; walking 
lure under grouf)s of trees of various kinds, would be 
envied by many of our friends. We saw monkeys running 
to and fro on the branches of the trees f Simia cephus), and 
several birds, among which was a spotted Alcerlo. Divine 
service was performed on deck, w liero w e bad an agree¬ 
able temjieratuie. We obserx ed on a small bank of mud, 
situated a few fathoms only from our antdiorage, that the 
Rood ti<U; rose about ten inches. 

August 3. In our ilat-bottoiiied boats we arrived at 
Tchinsa^a, and run deep in the mud. W'e observed the 
Congo ]>roceeding upwar<*s. The Captain was just gone 
on board the Congo, and brought her up to the height of 
I’cliinsala on the opfwsite side of the river, wlicre she 
anchored near the end of the island Kinyangala. The 
Captain finding that she only retarded our progress, re¬ 
solved to leave her in this place. I’he evening was spent 
in arranging for our further progress in the double-boats. 
Fitzinauricc and Hawkey went on board the schooner. 
Crancli was at first resolved, after long deliberation, to re¬ 
main xvith the Congo, but changed his mind on hearing 
that the third part of the apparatus should be delivered up 
to us. All left collections to be conveyed to the Dorothy. 
I left all my dry plants and a box full of seeds. 
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August 6. 1 had landed for a nioracnt on Tcbinsala, 

but a shot called me immediately biu:k again. Our flo¬ 
tilla was already under sail at one o’clock. I’hc long¬ 
boat of the ship is to go as far as Benda. We crossed 
the river several times according to the strength of the 
current. The mountains come down to the river, and in 
many places contract its channel to scarcely half a mile, 
'fiicv are rounded, and commonly sloping hills Avith narrow 
aiifl short vallies between them, 'fhey are overgrown 
with dry grass, but otherwise entirely naked. The south- 
side had at iirsL more level ground, with rising blocks of 
slate dispersed over its surface. At Vinda, a small plain, 
the mountain along the northern bank is very steep, the 
ticclivity alxnit forty-five ilegrces, and sometimes almost 
vertical, out of which were projected several rocky points. 
It is only near the high grass on the banks of the river and 
in the \ allii's that lr'*es of luxuriant grow’th are to be seen. 
On the small plains at tlu* heads of creeks we observed some 
villages amidst palms of Hifpha’ne, which Avere also seen 
scattered about higher ’!|, the sides ot ilic; mountains. 
T1 le banks, Avilh their jirccipitoiis elifls of slaU^, overgroAvn 
with a hanging green tapi'stry of climbers, and surmounted 
Avith [ilaiits and trees of various kinds, among Avhieh is a 
high and ahvays naked Adamonia^ present indeed a 
picturesque vicAV, but nothing yet inspires the notion of 
an extraordinary grand river. We anchored above three 
islands (Tarnfanda), on the northern bank, near where it 
is stiiddetl Avilh high rocks. One of these A\’as said to be 
used for the same purposes as the Tarpeian rock of old, 
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from which criminals, as for instance, seducers of the wives 
of the King, &c. are sometimes precipitated. 

August 7th. Tn the morning we found ourselves between 
Gaml^a islands. We saw several birds. The mountains con¬ 
sist every where of mica-slate. These picturesque islands 
are very much visited by hippopotami. At noon a gentle 
breeze carried us a little liigher up. 7’he river at Fidler’s 
Elbow is again somewhat more expanded. In its middle 
are some rocks, with scattered trees. The river turns north¬ 
ward, and is contracted by the mountains. 'I’licse are here 
somewhat higher up intersected by narrow valleys. They 
are all of the same mica-slate formation, inclining in all 
directions, but commonly towards the* west. 'J’he incliiiJi- 
tion is at half an angle (t|u. 4.5'’). We obsc'rved half-a-dozen 
monkeys, from three to four <e('t in length, <in a hill near 
the southern bank. The breeze sc’cms to die away as we 
pass between the mountains. We anchored on the southern 
bank. 'I’lie natives of Henda begin already to talk of the 
fall ofYallalla, of which, they tell us, we may hear the 
roar. At ()ne time w’e could only appcoach this ('ataract 
by a journey by land, or by double-boats composed of 
canoes, &c. The river is here broad, resembling the 
Scotch lakes. 

August 18th. I went on shore up a narrow valley, 
opposite to us, which, as is usual, forms at its lower end a 
small plain, covered with grass, and higher up a narrow, 
deep ravine, the sides of wlii(;h are covered with trees. 
Galwey and myself ascended the hill just before us. It 
consists of mica-slate. 
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We had only a confined Anew of the river, the prospect 
being obstrueled by the mountains, Avhich appeared some¬ 
what higher to the cast. The ri\'cr runs in a winding 
course belwc(*n them. They form columns rounded at the 
top with fragments of quartz, which sometimes form veins 
and beds in the slate. We found here some scattered 
shrubs of Ewifc/n-fl, and tAvo or three s])ccies of grass. Wc 
rowe<l up ojiposite Congo Binda,Avhich is situated at some 
distjmet! inland, and high upon the platform of a mountain. 
We wenl on shore and folloAvcd a rugged ravine, Avhose 

sides consist of a compact mica-slate.W^e 

observAxl the traces and excrements of several kinds of 
animals; chiefly, however, antelopes; but Ave did not get 
a sight of any of them. I walked over some flatly-rounded 
ruggoAl hills, on which only a fcAV shrubs were growing. I 
attempted in vain to get a view of the windings of the river 
as far up as the cataract. 'Phe mountains are of the same 
form, an<I are se(Mi to a great tiistance, undulating Avith 
sloping declivities, and frc<|uently intersected by deep 
ravines. The levtJ parts are luxuriant, but ihe sides and 
tops of the mountains are twked. I descended the ravine 
through climbers and shrubby plants, almost all of which 
left me in uncertainty as to their genus, and regretting, as 
usual, our coming here so late in the year. 1 folloAved 
another ravine, intersected Avith nu.iieit)us narroAv but deep 
iioles, Avhich generally makes the ravines very difficult to 
walk in. I met Lockhart amidst a thicket, in Avhic*h Avere 
several lofty trees, but almost all of them Avere iu fruit. We 
rliscovered an At'um foUis 3~nat. dichotonds ; the root of 
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Avhich wo afterwards boiled, and found to be eatable. We 
rcluriied in the dark quite loaded. 

t)urine; our whole excursion we did not meet with an_v 
animal, a few pigeons and small birds e.xecpted, but we saw 
a great many tnuTs ol’hippopotami on the shore. Simons 
Mas scnl to t)>e Tjenu of Benda, in order to procure some 
men who were acquainted >vith the countrv higher up. 
His act;oiint of Benda would seem to prove that the inha¬ 
bitants hate some intercourse with the. Portuguese. He 
was ceremoniously r(*ccived. 

August 9lh. W'e sailetl somewhat higher up. I passed 
over to the. north side of the rivt;r. 'fhe vegetation is with¬ 
out variet\', and the stetq) hills overnrown with grass, in 
tvhich was only found growing an Euphoibia. I iired 
three shots at an alligator. In the ( veiling A was n'solved 
that we should go to Nokki, (he residence oi*a 'rjenu, 

by lh(‘. w ay of Condo Son jo. 'I’he north side is generally 
called Benda. 

August 10th. Simons was dispatched to announce the 
inUaided visit of the Captain. Early in the morning we 
set out on our journey, and proceeded over the hills and 
across the small plain, where we had been two days before. 
'Fhe slate formation here ceases. The round(Ml mountains 
on the other side rise to a greater height, with proj(;cting 
clifis of a more cubical form. 'Flic transition is formed by 
a compact mica-slate w’ith a largcj proportion of feldspar. 
The .... of the mica mountains . . . . . 

perhaps sienite. It is granular as granite, and composed of 
quarlz, feldspar and a third metallic substance. Blocks of 
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rock, which we have often met Avilh before, \vere scattered 
about, but they occurred now in greater number, and in 
masses of a cubical form. W passed two or ihree small 
villages, situaUul between the mountains. A .spot planted 
Avitii Pisarifj^.s Avas seen from ainidsl the palms. A I’cav 
moments afterAvards aa'c arrived at a rivulet. Springs, 
they tell us, are here v(m*v common. This circumstance 
also proACs a ucav formation f)f the mountains, 'I’hese 
small villages and cultivated paUdics, surroundc;(l by 
mountains ot' more groles<pic form than those hitherto 
seen, and the luxuriant vegetation, afford us a now and 
beautiful vieAv. ’Phe straw-huts have here rounded roofs. 
At eleven o’clock, after a march <>f six or .seven hours, Ave 
reached the summit of those mountains, Avhi<!h ap|)cared 
to be the highest Avilhin our vicAv. On a small plain the 
ground had been (deared and planted Avith Ficus rcU^iom. 

Here is the markt l-phare of the inhabitants of the banxa, 
and close by is tlu^ village of the Tjenu, In passing betAveen 
the huts Ave observed poppies, cabbages and other v<\ge- 
tablos. riaving observed the ludglil of tlu^ mercury in 
the barouMJtcr, we found, according to the calculations of 
Leslie, that the (devation Avas about 14.-)() feel., Avhich, gene¬ 
rally speaking, may be considered as the greatest elevation 
of the highest ridges of mountains in these parts. 

The manner in Avhi(^h Ave Aven; recciA'cd by the Tjenu 
had more of stateliness, but also more of savage manners, 
than that in which av’c Avere received at Enibomina. A 
silken hanging served to cover one side of the hut, in 
which, the Tjenu Avas discovered ; he Avas dressed in a red 

S s 
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cloak, with a cap on his head resembling that of a grena¬ 
dier, and adorned with leathers. His two ministers were 
on each side of liim, and sc(nn«ul lo be eunuchs. A little 
palm-wine was the only ridVcshnient he. oftcred to us. The 
conversation was sliort. The Caj)luin only wished lo have 
some guides. A smile was the only :msw(‘r. 'J’he ministers 
ran several times to the fence and l)ack again, erving out 
some words exprcs.si vc of the king's untUwslanding us. 'ralti, 
a gootl-looking man, the father of Simons, inviKnl and 
entertained us. 'Fhc'. temperature of a sj)ring down in a 
small plain we found to be 7-T. Following a rugged path 1 
walked down the valley and passed over another rivulet. 

August 11. The interesting scenes that now siirroimd us 
demanding a more close examination, 1 j)roe«‘eded, in 
company with Tudor and liockiiaii, to the lj>wcr end ol'the 
valley, over patclics planted with assava, following the 
course' ol the rivulet. Jn our way we n}(d with lliickets com¬ 
posed ol’shrubs and trees, ol’which many AVtae entirely new 
to us. The women screamed out on seeing us, but the taste 
of our brandy had soon made them less shy. ^’cisterday 
we Avcrc constantly followed by u number of [)eo[)le, chictly 
boys. 'I’hciy said tlu?y had never seen while men before. 
W e asctauled some of the high rocks, but weii' unable to 
climb up the higlicst of them, which is of a conical limn. 
They arc all ol’ the same fomiation. We rested ourstJves 
at the source ol’the rivuh;!. Its temperature Avas 71“. Its 
coldness is probably to be attributcti to the evaporation. 
1 missed Lockhart, aa'Iio came doAvii a long avIuIc after me. 

August 12. The forenoon was spent in laying in j^lants. 
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The Captain bought a slave of the Mjuidingt) tribe, that 
is said to live high up inland. Their language is some¬ 
what dilferenl from that of the Congo language. In the 
afternoon 1 followed the Captain u[> the hills towards the 
point, in order tf) observe the winding course ot' the river, 
which is now contracted within a iiarrow’tT channel, by 
projecting [)oiiits. 'I’hc conical mountain of Vallalla was 
just before us. A projecting bank of rocks is seen on both 
sides the river, which is not passable even by canoes. 'I’he 
country aj)pears equally barrem higher up, ami not likely 
to enable us to procure sufliicient provisions on a journey by 
land, which must now be resolved ujxm, nor are any here 
to be bought. The ]>opulalion is s(v,\nty, only a few scat¬ 
tered small villages, situated on the hills, arc discovered 
amidst some groups of trees. The natives are not willing 
to part with their connnoditics, except at extravagant pri¬ 
ces. I’hey crowtl daily around the vessels with commodi¬ 
ties for sale, but all we have been able to get arc only a 
few fowls, some eggs, and a single sheep. Th(‘ir know¬ 
ledge of the country is veay limited. 'I’hcy are pretty uni¬ 
form in asserting that the cataract of Yallalla is a consider¬ 
able one, and that above it the river is divitled. 

August 13 . AVe remained in order to make some obser¬ 
vations with the barometer, the oscillations of which nearly 
correspond with those observed at the Canaries. Last night 
an imcommonly strong breeze set in. In the morning we 
made a short excursion on shore. The Captain went in a 
boat towards the conical hill of Yallalla, but he found the 
river here to be irflpassable. A journey by land of four days 
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U) V'allalla was therefore resolved uj>on»iii order that, after 
Jiaving examined this cataract, we might take such further 
measures as sljoiild ajjpear to he advisable. 

August 14. Wc set out to the number of about thirty, 
and passed across the; rivcr.to a small sandy bt^ach, termi¬ 
nated by sand hills, on which the hijipopotami commonly 
dwell when on shore. A steep ascent led to a village. 
Jiaving gained the platform, we found the declivity on the 
other side precipitous, but no trace of mica slate in the 
formation. - -- -- -- - The mountains Iier<*. 

consist of compact feldspar, and resemble tho.se atNokki. 
On reaching the high land, the coimlry assumed its usual 
appearance, which resembles very much that of old or¬ 
chards, com posed of siuuted Aiinonas,asid three otiier sorts 
of Iret's. Having soon after reaclutd the hill on which the 
baiizu stands, atul passed through the loity j)alms and 
Atumsoma* in which the village is buried, a view'of the river 
opened all at once upon us, and we discovered the cele¬ 
brated tall of ^'allal]a, at a. distance of about a mile and a 
half. But how' much w'erewe disappointed in our expec¬ 
tations t)n .seeing^ a pond of water only, wdth a small fall 
of a few hundred yards! We des<.*cnded the steep barren 
hill, and arrived at the fall. I'hc rocks on b<)tli sides of 
the river wctc precipitous. The mica slate is slightly un- 
duliiting, and abounds with veins of qiiartz and compact 
feldspar. 7’his formation of the rt)cks may possibly have 
very much weakened the force of the w'atcrs of the river. 
The inclination is half an angle (qu. 45'') in the same direc¬ 
tion as the course of the water and the declivities are oppo- 
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site toil. 1 descended some of lhes<;declivities to tlie depth 
where they are washe<l l>y tlie water of the the river in the 
rainy s(',ason, and found a threat number of rounded exca¬ 
vations. Ill tlie middle of the fall is an isle.t at the distance 
of about a short stone-throw from tlie shore, ’fhe river 
above \'allaiia winds between two projecting points in a 
norllierJy dire<‘tiou. On both sid(;s the river, rocky hills, 
intersected by ral ines, are visible to the <listance of two 
miles, 'riiey are all lower than tlie high platform of the 
hills on both sides : lliiit on the west (‘ouliuut's (juite tlat as 
far as the hori/on. N'aiialla may in fact be considered as 


jilaced ill the liiuM)!'the greatest elevation of the mountains. 
Towards the cast the countrv is uua-e broken, and in some 
])laccs !nay be called mountainoits, but the mountains are 


scarcely any where so high as at Nokki. 'I’he summit con¬ 


sists throughout of a hanhaied clay. 

In th«‘ evening we mad<‘ a vIhIL to the Tjenu, who is a 
plain good-natured man. who expressed his satisfaction on 
st‘,eing a lew gallons of brandy, for which in return he pre¬ 
sented us with some fowls. Scarcely any information can 


be drawn from the natives of the state of the country higher 


up the river. A slave, merchant affirmed that he made a 
journey of a month on the eastern bank, and fimnd the 
river, as he proceeded, expanding as wide as it is at Shark’s 
Point. 'I’he eastern side of it, he told us, was more popu¬ 
lous and civilised, than the western side, whi<-h they pre¬ 
tend they do not venture to visit, for fear of the savage 
disposition of the bush-men on that side. Some even as¬ 
serted that the people on that side are canibals. Our tent 
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was pitched in the. evening at the end of Uk^ village, from 
which wc have a view of V'allalla. Below is a valley covered 
Avith Avood, in which runs a small stream of Avaler, supply¬ 
ing the inhabitants Avilh that article. We made a circuitous 
route oA'cr the elevated plain, in order to come upon the 
riA'cr liigher uj). We passed Gongola, Avhich is the residence 
of another Ijenu ; l)ut both are subjec't to the Suxum 
Congo, the province to the northAA^ard on the north-Avest 
side of the river. The south-side is called Kukuiu Congo. 
Gongola (Concobella of the ^•.harts ?) is said to be the last 
regular village in the dominions of Congo. After a long manrh 
on the summit Ave dii’ected oiir course loAvards the riv<!r, 
folloAving the common path doAvn t«j its banks, Avhere two 
small canoes, Avhich are the only ones close above ^'^ailalla, 
are used as a ferry for crossing the river. Notwithstanding 
the repeated n^monstrances the Ca])lain made to the guides 
that they should conduct us stniight forAvards uj) the river, 
we found that aa’C had advanced a finv mil(?s only aboA’^e 
the fall of Yallalla. At noon Ave halted. AVe madt‘. an ex¬ 
cursion on the hills nciir the river, the banks of Avhich now 
consisted of a Avhite sand. The river above the cataract 
is full of rocks. AV''e returned toAvards a village, a\ htire, out 
of humour with our guides, aa'c took a inon; dirt;ct Avay 
through the grass. In the evening Ave Avt>re obliged to halt 
on a hill covered Avith grass. A small valley, Avilh a rivu¬ 
let Avinding its course through it, Avas seen beloAV, The 
rivulet is said to be visited ev(;ry morning by buffaloes and 
antelopes, of which some hatl been seen at noon. When 
near the villages wc were constantly followed by a croAvd 
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of negroes, particularly women, who came out to enjoy the 
sight ol* while im^i, whicli was perfectly new to them. 
Though more shy, they appeared to us to be more good- 
natured tlian tliose we had se(‘ii before. 

August lb. \V(^ went across tlii^ valley anti the hills on 
the oilier side, (which were last night illuiiiinated by fires,) 
and arrived at tiie villagt; Monxi. 1 laving hert^ procured 
guides wlio were b(?Ller ac(]uaiuletl with the country, we 
proceeded on our journey over the hills, llctweeu liicm 
are small plains with a hiMirianl vt^gcLalion of trees, 'fo- 
wards the north, Ihe eounlry (wiiich is already called 
IMayamba coinitrv), is more level anti more wood}". Kle- 
})hants are reporltul be phuiliful here. A wihl boar 
rushetl forth in a valley, and though it broke through the 
Avliole lint', the sailors, from their huri’y and Avant of skill, 
all firetl amiss. Unfortunately I happciu'd to be. sonie- 
Avhal behind, and t oiisetjuently had not the jdcasure of 
seeing it. We conlinued our rimte over the steep hills, 
following the course of the river, which is here bent into 
the form of the ar(‘. of a. segment ol a circl*.. At a shoil. 
ilistancc abtive the bcntl, and on this side of the river is 
situated the village .longa (Inga), which is the first village 
inhabited by bush-men. From the hills we had a distinct 
view of the river running again northwards to a considru'able 
distance. 1 went down to the steep banks of the river, 
'.riiickets of shrubs and rocks of slate that are scattered 
about in the water, give to the line ol'the river a beauti¬ 
ful appearance. A young alligator was basking himself 
m the sun. 1 fired at him with small shot Avithoiit success. 
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The river here is full of rapids and rocks, it is however 
navigable, though not without great difficulty, and luj 
canoes arc to be had ; and as it would take too much time 
to carry canoes over land by the way of Kullu, the plan 
of the Captain to make double-boats of them must there¬ 
fore be given up. A journey by laud over Jonga w’as 
rcsoJvtxl upon. We may reach it, wc arc informed, in a 
da}', by proceeding from Kullu over the high plain. We 
returned in the evening by the shortest way to Kullu, 
where we did not arrive until late. Mr. Tudor and several 
men, wlu) were already quite exhausted In- fatigue, were 
sent back. Next morning Tudor was attac'kcd by a violent 
fever. Unfortunately the greatest cuiid^er ap]3ear to be 
men finite unfit for a long march. Tht^ li, vv marines we liavt? 
are ol’ the veteran battalion.* 

August 17. The sick were sent heibre our departure 
early in the morning. We made a visit to the Tjenu, ivho 
promised to send at noon twenty men to carry their 
baggage back again by the shortest Avay down the river. 

* There is no such battalion ; the oldest marine was not 40, and all were 
stout healthy volunteers. Cu. 
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SECTION IV. 


From Coo/oo to the Fj.rfremitif of thv Journey. 

jAiiirijsl 20. Till: boal 'vvhicli had been stationed at 
Nokki went down to the Cf»ny;o shK>p. Wc aceoinpanied 
llie C'aptiiin. 'Two tlavs btilbrolie had dis[)atchcd Hawkey 
and 'rudor, with most ol'tlic people and part of the baggage 
carried bv black men, who now met us on their return 
in ordt'r lo /“etch the remainder. Our whole number was 
about thirty, but of whom there were but low fit lor a 
long joiirnev. Afto" having reached tJie summits of the 
hills along the. river sid<;, and passe<l by a, village, 'J’udor, 
in company with Lockhart, turned somewhat to the left 
through a small beautiful valle^^ where 1 found at last a 
\fifrianlhus in flower, and a new dried fruit. l*assing by 
Areba, and descending a steep hill, wc reached Kulloo 
at four o’clock. In the evening we paid a visit to the 
Chenoo. Here we received some farther information about 
the country ; but the men who are to carry our baggage 
arc so ex[)ensive, that they will soon have exhausted our 
w'hole stock. A depdt is to be left here in KuJloo. The 
views of the country are very limited. 

August 21. In the? morning I went to tlie erthcr end of 
Vallala. The rocks here present a new structure, being 

Tl 
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mixed with quartz, and bearing sonic resemblance to 
sienite. A shrub with black fruit, which 1 had seen a 
long time before, was found to belong to Pentautfria tri~ 
gynia ; and a tree, the fruit of which was sweetish ami of a 
blackish colour, 1 discovered to l3e of llexandria mono- 
gynia. Observations on the barometer were made during 
the day. In the evening I went down into a small valley 
on the other side, where I found a lofty tree; of an uncertain 

genus, which I had seen before in the swamps. A- 

was seen at the village, with brilliant flowers and an Apoq^ 
num (l>ikennycwumba ). 

On the 20th, the thermometer in the morning at nine 
o’clock was at 75®; at two o’clock it had risen to 83®, and at 
five P. M. it was 73*. On the 21 st at niru: A. M. it was 71% 
at two P.M. 81% and at five P.M. 78°- A young Adan- 
sonia thirty feel high, and half a foot thick, was found by its 
annuii’ rircles,as %vell as by its branches, to be thirteen years 
of age; which would seem to prove the opinion, grounded 
on its very great size, of its long life, to be erroneous; 
and indeed this might already have been inferred from its 
spongy and succulent texture. 

August 22d. After having, with much difficulty got some 
men to carry the baggage, wc set out for Inga, leaving 
Fitzmaurice and Hawkey behind, and proceeded almost 
by the same way as on our former journey over Gongala 
to Mansi, across a valley covered with wood and well 
watered. 

Sangala woo is a kind of reed (perhaps an Amomum) 
which is always kept fresh in the house. In time of war 
it is rolled between the hands in invoking the war fetish. 
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'riiey nliew it and sj)it it out on their enemies. Mazenga 
are fetishes used for the discovery of robberies. They are 

covered with.We f)rocee{ied over 

rugged iiilis and small ravin(;s tliiekly covered witli wood 
in a dirt‘ctiou somewhat more to the nortli than on our 
former journey. We liad been told that we would.not find 
any water until we reached Inga. AVc found ourselves Jill 
at once in a deep raviiuj aliout 2v5() feet in breadth, the 
bottom of w'liich was level \vith holes; anti consisted of 
sand anti mica-slate. We ftmiid plenty of water. A dark 
thickt‘t f>f tret;s, which, as usual in ravines, grow upright to 
an extraortiinary height, gave to this spot a |)icturestjue 
appearance. As the day was declining the C’aptain was 
prevailetl on to pitch his tent there. A number t)f plants 
were fountl, amt)ng which a IliHva Ut iamlra^ tuba corotl. 
Inn^iss. anti three species t)f ferns. The motikeys 

were seen coming tittwn the hills, and we heard the noise 
of biin’alf)es. mingled with stunt, singular cries of birds 
issuing from among the tlark thickets. 

August vi >d. We contiuuetl our route, passing over high 
and mt)re wn)ody hills and ravines, round the beiul of the 
river, where it again windetl its course tt)wards. the east. 
We had a view of a fall that was nearly opposite to Inga, 
and appeared to be higher than that of Yallalla. We made 
OUT entry intt) the banza t)f Inga abt)ut noon. It is situated 
on a high plain, and, as usual, surrounded w’ith palms and 
Adansonia*. It was with difficulty wc could procure a 
guide, by alternately using menaces and entreaties. The 
Chenoo had given his permission* but the Macages seemed 
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to interfere, and api)eare<l to be jealous of f)ur intercourse 
with the iicighbouring»i)a lions, avIioiu they were anxious to 
describe to us as being exceedingly evil dis])osed. We were 
obliged to remain here all day, and meanwhile made a tour 
round the village. The treeSafu* grew herein abundance, 
S-cat. S-jH tal. (i-andr. c. s^/and. iy-tdtt’rn.-mimoififu. The fruit, 
which was not yet ripe, is valued very highly. 

August 24th. A stranger had undiTtakcn to serve as 

guide, '.rhe greatest part of the baggage was left behind. 

We proceeded eastwards parallel with tlu; river, and into 

a long valley called Vimba iVlaeongo, which wc found 

tolerably even in traversing. Wc then passed by’ the' 

conical mountain Sansa IMadnngu Mongo, which had long 

been within our view, 'riiough the l oinoosif.ior) (»i'thc rock 

is very mixed, it is, luiwcver, probably nolliing else but 

inica-slatc. VV'e arrived at the villages of ('ondoalla and 

Kincay... 'riie Jiorns of a large anU^lope were seen. 1 

fired at a small species of this genus. Wc proci'cded 

further through a valley <-ovcred with ant-hills, bearing a 

resemblance to a fungus. After a march of eight or ten 

miles wc were again in the vicinity of the river, whose waters 

* 

here movqd gently along. We observed on the opposite 

side a large canoe at no great distance. 

We cneaniped on an agrc^eable spot near ihe river, sur¬ 
rounded by green banks and trees. Several ncAv plants 
occurred. 

A Ciienoo, who appeared much more polite than the 

♦ In a detached note in pencil; Safu. fruct. edul. nigre tingeiis. (Kullu- 
M’galo Galo ) * 
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people of Inga, paid us a visit, and was presented by the 
Captain with an umbrella and some other articles. Several 
otluji's ranuj afterwards, particularly on the following inorn- 
ing; but our want of the all-powerful tnalava (presents) 
gave groat dissatisfaction. 'J'liey |)roinised, however, to 
assist the Captain in purchasing canoes. 

August ‘J.)lh. I’lie great number of traces observtid ail 
along the river induced me to go verv earlv on an cxcur- 
sion to a sandy beach of tht' river, situated somewhat 
higher up at the (‘lul of a level ravine. Recent tra<*es of 
buffaloes, antelopes, and turtles were seen, but no living 
animals, except two large wild duck.s. We were much in¬ 
commoded by numbers of people from the opposite shore 
aiul from Kulhi. Some of them, however, informed us that 
tlie riv(;r higher up forms a great sandy island, and that it 
divides into several branches across low' swampy lands. 
From this j»la<'<^ see out on our journey back again over 
Kincaya and Condoallo to Inga, where we arrived in the 
afternoon. In the mean time I visited a ravine, and got 
a inagniHcv.nt view /)f no less than four rapids, of w hich 
Sanga .lalala (Sangalla), situated above the others, and not 
far from our last eiicamjiment, appeared to be the most 
considerable of the whole of the 1‘alls, the number of w hich 
probably amounts to six. 

August 2()th. Hawkey was dispatched wdth fourteen 
negroes and some of our men to Knllu to fetch tlu^ bag¬ 
gage. Wc. accompanied the Captain through the valley 
of Dirnba to Kincaya with a view of buying canoes, but 
did not find the owners at home. I'iie inhabitants a[)pcareil 
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to be of a benevolent disposition. At noon we arrived 
at Condualla, majestically situated in a lofty wood, and 

surrounded by plantations of Pisang. The.tree 

foliis terminal. ]>cnnat. grew here in ubiindance. Its fruit 
was not yet ripe. 1 observed flower-buds of the shrub 
Tjchinophora, which we saw in the district of Kullu. In 
returning, J ascended the top of the high Maduugo Mongo. 
The rock in tlie valley consists- chiefly of mica-slate, 
stretching as usual towards N. E. anti inclining under an 
angle of forty-five degrees towards N. W. Undermost in the 
valley, the slate is thickly mixed with a granular feldspar 
and hornblende. The top part consists of a very loostj 
mica. The mountain here inclined gently in a long-ex¬ 
tended slope. Its opposite side was coviacd with wood, 
which was now on fire. 1 had a lull view of iIk! whole 
valley, which from my station af)|)eared \'ery flat. The 
river was se<*ii behind in its whole course, forming several 
larger islands in fhc line of Inga and my station. 'J’he 
country behind rises int(» a platform of unifiorm elevation 
with the plain on which Inga is situated. 'I'lm summits of 
the hills arc .somewiiat higher in the back-ground. Farther 
still, at the extremity of the view, the river runs round an 
eminence, but aft(;rwards probably turns sfjmcwhat more 
to the northward, where the country is considerably 
lower. No eminence appeared more elevated than the 
summits ot the hills bounded by the horizon. I’lie general 
direction of the valleys and the plains is nearly N. and S. 

I climbed up a lofty tree bearing fruit, some of which I 
had previously brought down with my musket. 1 shot 
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some pigeons; and being induced to pursue a flock of large 
crested toucans, 1 did not reach Inga till it was quite 
dark, where they had been in some uneasiness about me. 

J iasl night, when encamping in the open air near the 
river, we hatl the first shower of rain since our arrival in 
Alricra. 'I’lie negroes on seeing the neAV moon expressed 
great joy, be(‘,ause during the next moon therc^ would be 
abundant showers of rain, and the time would then be ar¬ 
rived lor planting their grain. The river would the.n also 
begin to swell, and in two months the rainy se.asoii, proper¬ 
ly so ralUul, would be set in. Lockhart had made a tour 
to tlu^ river, where, he had found another Epidendron^ and 
an Euphorbia ten feet. high. Caiidicc 3~ang. spinits margina- 
tib. biuisy nvaUbuH crassis, prta/is obUmgu-pvltafis. 

August 27. Hawkey returned from his journey already 
before noon, having proceeded beyond .Mansaca, where he 
had found the fruit of a singular water-plant, calcare longo. 
Accompanied by Galwcy J descended into a deep ravine, 
situated N. E. from the village. 'Phe plants grew here 
thicker th;'.n we had observed in any place before, but the 
greater number of them bore only leaves. We now ascended 
a hill, which aftbrd('d us a view of four of the falls. That 
part of the river, where they o<!cur, is contracted betw(',en 
rocky hills, forming nearly a continued line of rapids. 
Sanga Jalala is the uppermost fall but one, and the highest. 
The lowest is under the village of Inga, a little before the 
river turns towards the south, and the fall of Yellala begins 
at the last turning of the river towards thti general direc¬ 
tion, or south-east. The length of the rapids is perhaps 
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iwenty miles. In the evening 1 went in company with 
Lockhart to the ravine situated northward, where 1 found 
the superb tree Musani^a in lio'.vcr, 

August 28. Captain Tu(;key and CJalwey proceeded 
through the valley to Sangala, the up[)crmost rapid, in 
ord<M' to ascertain whether ramies might pass over it. Ac- 
companietl by I^)ckhart, I descended the hill, in order to 
cut down the Alusanga-tree, round thi^ top of which seve¬ 
ral climbers, Dioscorra, and a singular species of 
were twisted. The dowers were withered. A man died in 
the village, (iangain Kissy was busy all day in order to 
discover the cause of his death, and found out at last that 
he had been poisoned by three men, among whom was the 

Macaya. . 

Macasso is a nut ehcwctl by great jieople only. It is 
rather bitter, and pcrhajis is the Cola nut. Casa is a 
purgati’ e legumcn. .landu, a D/osnura growing wild. 
Its root is u.se<l for tbod, but it has a bitter ta.ste, even after 
having been boiled a whole day. 

August 2y. Cajitain I’uckey returned in the evening 
afttT a long and fatiguing lour. Above Sangala occurs 
aiiotlier fall, but beyond this the river is said to run quietly, 
and tliat canoes with two pair of double oars arc to be 
found then;. A number of antelopes liatl made their ap¬ 
pearance. A village had been deserted from fear of ven¬ 
geance for a criim; committed in a neighbouring territory. 

August 30. Hawkey was ordered to go to Walla to hire 
canoes, by means of which it was intended to endeavour 
to convey the baggage up Sangala. I accompanied him on 
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this journoy. We followed the usual way through the valley 
of Dimba and its villages. From the ciiiineiicc over-look¬ 
ing the valley wi' observed a herd of antelopes. On our 
arrival at Walhi we were informed that there was but one 
single eanoe at thci ferry, and that it Avas used chiefly on 
market days. 

August dl. liefore day-break llaAvkey and I set out for 
the small sandy creek. Here we again lircd at some of the 
large wild ducks, and obser\’cd recent traces of hipj) 0 - 
potaini. On astaauling some hills we saw several flocks of 
Cjuinca-fowls, of which wc; shot one, and when engaged in 
the ])ursnil of lliese birds, we came in sight of four ante¬ 
lopes, two of wlH(“h were, of a i)lackish colour on the back, 
the rest ol’ the body brown, with large spiral horns. We ^ 
met Avith but few new plants. 

Sept. 1st. Lockhart this day discovered the female tree 
of Musaiiga. jtnotlwir tree Avhich hatl been seen Avith fruit 
a long time before AA’^as now found with flowers. The bark 
and leaves ol' the Casa tree, Avhi di *hc Cangam Kissey 
made use of as an ordeal, Avere brought to us. 'J’hcy are 
said to be [joisonous. Of some climbers I got only im¬ 
perfect specimens. 

Sept. yd. Wc set out for ourfinal tour in company Avith 
the Captain and HaAvkey ; Filzmaurice was ordered to go 
back to the ships : llodder Avas sent up to liiga, and Gal- 
wey Avas carried back again sick. Accompanied by twelve 
men, and the negroes carrying our baggage, avc proceeded 
by way of Wallu and along the valley under the foot of the 
hills. Some antelopes were seen. We halted at a rivulet 

Uu 
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called Lullu, where 1 found a single specimen of an Aus;i- 
ospenna and an Euphorhiaceo. Our way went over rug¬ 
ged hills till w'e approached the high land towards the 
evening; we then crossed some rivuh^ts, near the last of 
which was a luxuriant growUi of trees and thick grass. A 
CkrofkiifJrum was found here, but 1 lost tlie dowers. 

Sept. 3. We passed over the high mountain at Man- 
soama Oomina, where I fountl a hinuuhrum. At noon 
near a rivulet was found a Lahiata herbarea, a parasite plant 
like LoraiithuH : and in the rivulet ol’ Lullu, a frutescent 

Oxalia^ . AntidlsmOf and Pohfpodiutn ptcroideHy in 

small ravines. 

•i 

Th(‘ slate inclined this day more towards the west, 
and the hills were better coven tl with .vood, and distin¬ 
guished bv many new villages, 'riu; higher parts were 
covered with a red clay. From Mujigoama Ooinina a view 
opened over the upper part of the river, which is expanding 
itself over the surface of a country of less elevation. Near 
the upper Sangala is a narrow passage, through the moun¬ 
tain, down which the river precipitates itself within a very 
contracted channel. For the first time 1 observed in the 
ravine here the transition to clay-slate, ol which llu^ hills 
are foimed. Its inclination is uncertain, but generally 
towards tlic north. When on on the height of the Imnzii 
Roniba Yanga, we were met by a parly of slave-merchants. 
From thence we directed our way more towards the river, 
and proc.i.'cded over some smaller hills till we reached 
Condo Jauga in tlic evening. The view above being un¬ 
interrupted over an open and flat country. The river had 
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now the appearance of one of our iiortliern lakes; its 
hanks were covered with wood, and in some parts of it 
were rocks rising out of the siiiTace in the form of a horsc- 
slioti. Canoes again made their appearance, and renewed 
our hojjes. We were at the biiginning of a country evidently 
capable of an extensive cuitlvation, with a fine navigable 
river, rvilh abundance of provisions for sale, and with an 
encrcased population. The evening was spent in hunting 
after the hippopotami, which snorted <*lose by us at the 
])oint of the bay ; and they were f.o mimerous, that we 
coidtl not say it was their fault it the chase was unsuccessfi||. 

Sept. 4. Our t<mr to-day was more agreeable than 
any we had maile for a long lime. After having crossed 
the bay in canoes, we walked along the h;vcl banks ol‘ the 
river. A flelay however was occasioned by a (juarrel with 
the carriers. In passing through two or three vilUiges we 
Avere followed by a number of people attracted by curiosity. 
We proceedcil over tlie bend ol’ the river, Avhieh, higher 
up, again runs in a nortlierly direction. Tn the formation 
of the r *cks clay-slate is still ])re(iominuting. I’hc river 
side was in some, plac-es crovered Avith less slaty clay of 
a reddish colour, Avhich higher up alternated with a com¬ 
pact blue, sometimes horny limestone. We, pitched our 
tent at noon. 

Our party begins again to be somewhat dispirited, and 
it is Avliispered that; avc shall return in about two days 
more, at a time when every thing seems to inspire fresh 
hopes. Many new plants Avere collected here, and Iaa'o 
singular species of unknoAvn fishes. We suav also a great 
many striped skins of a small species of antelope. 
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Sept. 3. 1 made an excursion along the rugged bunks 

of the river, M-hich now form small sandy beaches between 
projecting rocks of clav-slatc, with three or four alternating 
bods of the above-mentioned blue compact lime stone. 1 
made my way over two ravines thickly covered wdth wood, 
and shot some pigeons, whicH flocked all around in great 
numbers. I saw also sofiie partridges, a species of the 
strandpi[)er, a vulture, which 1 flnul at, and a corvus. Of 
fdants I saw a Fc/ 71 ; a Fnitex fJiotrns, sti/lo 3-partito p/iimoso ; 
a Fratc.i spinosus (Jrhilis, spngenesia poh/gamia nccfusaria^ fior. 
ijppitnt: a Malamha with young fruit, seminibus in ptifpa 
vi(hj/finfibn!f. 

W'e procced<!fl across the plain up to tlu; foot of a 
fnur hill, that limits it towards the west. An excellent 
view of the course of the river here presented itself, com¬ 
prehending its long course eastward from C^judo Inga, 
Avh’oh w<’ !iad partly passed, with its .... small rocks, 
and the whole plain covered with scattered groups of palms. 
Higher up the river was .seen turning northward round a 
poijit, above which the village Kubiuda is situated at the 
foot of the eminences. The northerly very expandecl 
jcacluis of the rivtir soon ceases, and the river turns again 
in a southerly direction, winding between small points, 
and disappearing behind the hills to the S. K., in which 
direction it seems to continue. 

The country towards the north and north-east is some¬ 
what precipitous, with hills of unctiual height, but on the 
south sitlt; and south-east side it is more level. No very 
considerable mountain has as yet been discovered in the 
back ground. It is only along the river that trees arc 
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growing. 1’he width of* its expanded smooth surface is ge¬ 
nerally about one* English mile. It is here extremely beau¬ 
tiful, and if the hills were covered with wood, it would be 
another Raiisfiord.-j- A number of spectators came down 
f'rom the village. I descended cjuickly, but found no bar¬ 
gain made. The inhabitants had danced a Sanga. A gen¬ 
tleman promised us a canoe next morning. The dark 
long sky, which about a month ago at the horizon was 
sho^vii tt) us as a sign of the approach of the rainy season', 
appeared in the evening at the north side of tlic river. The 
night was moonlight. 

Sc^pt. Gth. Having at last succeeded in hiring two canoes, 
the baggage was carried by them along the shore, while we 
proceeded by land through two villages over the plain and 
down to tlie river at the upper end of the rot:ks, which are 
disposed like’ a horse shoe. At this latter jdace the canoes 
were tlraggctl over two rapids. Four iiippopotami were 
seen here, at which I tired several shots, and hit one of 
them in the head, when he stalled up and disappeared. 
Wc pro(‘.eeded round the point into the bay of Bobomga, 
and behind tlic first Jong rock, which was found to consist 
* of crystallized lime-stone, of which perhaps the narrow 
tongue of land is also composeil. 

At the bottom of the bay is a small lake, into which the 
water flowed through a creek, which perhaps indicated the 

* Dr. Smitii is very loose aud vague in all hisidescriptionsanil statements, that 
fall not vi illiin the sphere of Botany. Captain Tuckey makes the width of the 
River here from three to four English miles. E». 

t A lirth in Norway, or a large bay. 
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rising of the river. Its shores were all around covered with 
paniciim. An alligator was swimming in the lake, and 
anotlier before the mouth. Traces of hippopotami were 
seen everywhere. Shoals of fish abounded in the small 
creeks. A JJirmatupus and several oilier birils w'cre seen. 
All this ga> e to that spot a roiuaiitic appearance. Having 
crossed the projecting tongue oi* land situatt^d under Ka- 
vinda, we pitehed our tent under the hills in the sandy cove 
opposite the longest point; and here it was evident from 
the strand plants which projected into the water, that the 
river had risen from six lii eight inches. The temperature 
was as low as 7.3^®; observations were made, morning and 
evening. An alligator was swimming about all night near 
the sliore, and contrived to carry oil' the only goat we had 
left remaining. J found here again the beautiful Tctran- 
tlnuy rorolla tnhulosuy J'olii.s inttUifuits, w'hicli I had seen 
at JVlaLipaya. 

Sc[>t. 7th. A third canoe was hired to day, and all em¬ 
barked. Projecting into the bay are picturescpie rocks, 
<-onsisting of subverted alternating beds of clay and lime¬ 
stone. 

Near some rocky islands, a number of small ( 'haradrii 
were seen. Heliind these rocks, a little higher up, the river 
is again somewhat corilraetcd, and w^e were told that our 
})eoi>lc would not be able to pass in canoes. One of them 
w'as in fact upset, and broken by carcles.siiess, which ac¬ 
cident occasioned a long delay. At last we got over to 
the other sideof tJie river, and lauded in a beautiful sandy 
cove, at the optming of a creek, behind a long projecting 
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point. It is called Sandi-Sundi. An immense number of 
hippopolaini were seen here. In the evening a number of 
alligators were also seen. 

Sej)t. 8. Our hunting excursions last night and this 
morning AV'ere e([ually unsiu^ccssf’ul. I fired at some hip- 
popolami. A young Mustda was brought to us by the 
negroes. Some porters or (roolies wore again hired to 
carry the baggage over land. Wo j>rocecded up the hills 
till we reachetl the high land, which is heni rather level, 
the soil consisting of’clay. The clay-slate formation still 
contiiuM's. ’riiis side seems to lu^ more pojiulous than ihe 
other. After passing through three or four villages we 
again aj>proached the river, which is here more than half 
a Danish mile in breadth. The shore is tiat and sandy, 
with several varieties of lime-stone. We had now arrived 
at the end of the southern reach of the river, which again 
look a north-easterly direction, in consequence of a chain 
of undulating mountains being situated in that direction. 
'J’he ('ountry on the north or e.''^t-s'<^le a]>pears now flatly 
iiu'liuing. 'I’owaids the north-east arc roves terminatetl 
by large sand-banks. Wc renewed our chase after the 
hippopotami. 

Sept. lull. W e procec-ded round the creek, into which 
at the n[)pcr end a large rivulet emptied itself, and over 
the first hills, when we foniul two villages. From the sum¬ 
mit we had a view of the windings of the river, which, 
turning round the hills, takes a large sweep to the eastward, 
after whi(di, according to the. account given by the inhabi- 
timts, it runs to the southward. 'J'he ridge of hills consists 
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of clay-slate. The highest that were seen running east and 
west - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 

[At this place they turned their backs on die River, to the great 
annoyance, ns the Gardener states, of Dr. Smith, who had Income 
so much enraptured with the improved apjtearance of the Coun¬ 
try, and the magnificence of the River, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty he was prevailed on to return ; four days after this he was 
attacked with feverJ] 
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-A CONCISE VIEW oftheCmntnf ahni( fhi‘ Lmc of ih^ 

Zah’Cf—its ?\(ttura/ N/stoni and Inhabitants^—collected 
from the prccc/l/nir \arrathcs^ and from the Observations 
(f the Sataralists and Officers employed on the h'.rpedition. 

I’fJE IIIVEH.— Ir, from the laineiitahle and almrisi 
Miiiiccounluhle niorlalilv which brought lo an uiiliiiK'lv 
lorioiiiatioii this ill-falcd expedition, the urand pro)>iein rc- 
sper.tiiiiv the idenlitv of the Niger and the Zaire still remains 
1.0 be M>l\'ed ; wc havtt at least, by means of it, aeqninul 
a morticeiiain and distinct kiK)wledgt; of the <lirc(‘lion and 
jnasi’nitnde of the latter river, in its ]>assagc thnnii;li the 
kingdom ol‘Congo, as well as a more (ixlendcd and correct 
notion of the natnre of the country, of its inhabitants and 
pr(>dnclion?., than tuni hitherto b«^en supplied in the ac¬ 
counts (and they arc the only ones) of the carlv Catholic 
missionaries. 

It now appears, that although this great river, which has 
been named promiscuously the Congo, the Zaire, and the 
Barbela (butAvhich ought, as Captain'^ruckey learned, to be 
called Moienzi Knzaddi^ “ the (ireat Hiver," or the river 
which al)sorbs all other rivers,”) falls sliort, in some 
respects, of the magnificent ciuiracler given lo the lower 
part of its course; yet in others, it lias been much under¬ 
rated. Its great velocity, for instance, its pcrjictual stale 
of being flooded, anil its effectual resistance of the tide, 
are exaggerations ; but in regard to its depth at the point 

X X 
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of Junction with the sea, it was luuiid to exceed tiic 
highest estimate which had been given to it. In IVIax- 
well’s chart, which is the only one published deserving 
of notice, the soundings near to tlic mouth, juid h)r a 
considerable distance upwards, aiv inarke<l down at 100 
fathoms ; and the rate of the current at live, six, and even 
seven knots an hour. Captain 'ruckey, wlum in the trans¬ 
port, says that they could gel no bottom with l.oO fathoms 
of line out; and Mr. Fitzmaiirice was ctpiaily unsuccess¬ 
ful in the Congo sloop with a line of 10*0 fathoms. These 
attempts however are no proofs of the rivor bedng actually 
that dej>lh, as the loose line tli>als away with tin' current; 
but Massey’s sounding machine, which is so (ronlrivt^d by 
being thrown overboard, and unconn“ctcd enlircly with 
the drift of the ship, as not lo be intiuencc<l by it, 
indicated by its index, when ha ilc'l u|), a descent lo the 
Ji pth .M ll.S fathoms ; at Avhich ilcpth, the lead attached 
to it had not loin hed the ground ; and it was observed, 
that although the current made a rippling noise, .somewhat 
resembling that of a mill-sluice, yet, on trial, it was sel- 
(lom found to e.vceed four and a half, or five knots an 
hour, and in many jdaccs not more than two arul a half. 
It was however sufficiently strong in many parts of the 
channel to j)rcvenl the transport from enU;ring the river 
for live days ; and it xvas not until the sixth that, by taking 
the advajitage of a strong sea breeze, which sets in re¬ 
gularly w'ith more or less strength cA’^cry afternoon, she 
Avas enabled, by crecjjing close to the shore, to stem the 
i'urrent, Avhich is there less strong than in the middle 
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where tlic water is deepest. The current liowcver in the 
inid-slrcam must have been greater tlian it is generally 
staled ; as it is admitted by the surveyor, that, with every 
desire to coinplct<? Ihc survey of the river in all its parts, 
he found it impossible, even with the aid of Massey’s 
iiKwdiinc, to get the soundings in the mid-channel, 
ihougli th(^ river was, at that time, in its lowest state. 
Maxwell s chart was found to be incorrect in many re- 
specls, especially as lo disUinecs, which are generally 
too gr(;al. With regartl to the Hat islands formed by 
alluvial earth, and overarown with the mangrove and the 
papyrus, constant changes arc taking place, some gra¬ 
dually Ibrming and (‘ucreasing in size, while others are 
wholly or partially swept, by the current into the ocean. 

'.rhc mistaken notion, which seems to have originated 
with the Porliiguest^, that the tide could make no impres¬ 
sion on the curreiit of the Zaire, is but partially true; 
this mistake is now corrtM*ted by Ih.'qucnt observations of 
the tide forcing the reflux of the stream very perceptibly 
as high up as the; commeucemenr. of the narrows at Son- 
die., where the rise and fall amounted from twelve to sixteen 
inches ; but lliough it caused the Avater to be dammed up, 
and a count(;r-current on one or l)Oth sides, yet, strictly 
spc.aking, the current in the middle of the river was never 
overcomti by the tide. 

The disiiince at Avhicli the narrows commence is about 140 
English miles from the mouth of the river at Point Padron, 
and they continue as far as Inga, or forty miles nearly ; the 
Avidth of the river being generally not more than from 
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three to live hundred yards, througlioul. that extent, and 
in most parts bristled with rooks. 'I'lie banks, between 
which the water is thus heinnied in, are, tor the whole of 
this distance, every where ])reci|)iU>us, and composed en¬ 
tirely' of masses of slate ; which, in several place's, run in 
ledges across from one bank to Ihe other, ibrming rapids 
or cataracts, which the natives distingui^li by Ihe name of 
Yellala. 'I’lu; lowest and the mo^l formidable of these 
barriers was found to be a descending bed <)f mica slate, 
whose fail was about thirty feet pcrpeiulicuhir in a slope 
of 300 yards. 'J’hough in this low state of the river it was 
scarcely deserving the name (^f a cataract, it was sUited 
by the natixes to make a tremendous noise in the rainy 
sciison, and to throw into tin; air large vohuiK's of white 
foam. Even now the foam ami spray at the bottom are 
said to have mounted cightetiii or twenlv leetinto the air. 

On viJling this Vcllala, Capt. Turkey, Professor Smith, 
and Air. I’'ilzmaurice were not a little surprised to observe, 
how small a quantity of water passed over this contracted 
jjart of the river, comj)ared with the immense A'olumc 
Avhic;h rolled into the ocean through the deep funnel- 
shaped mouth ; tin; more .so, as lluy had previously as¬ 
certained, in their progrc.ss upwards, that not a single tri¬ 
butary stream of water, suflicient to turn a mill, fell into 
the river on (‘ither side, between ibe inoulJi and the ca¬ 
taract ; and they coucludc<l, that the c)nlv satisfactory 
explanation ol' this remarkable difference in the quantity, 
was the siippo.sition that a. very considerable mass of water 
must find its way through subterraneous passages, under 
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the s]nt(; rocks; tiisappcaring probably where the river 
iirsi enters lln;sc scliistose inoiiiitaiiis, and forms the iiar- 
roM s, and rising again a little below their termination, at 
Point Solidie, where the channel begins to widen, ami from 
M hence to l iCmboo Point, a succession of tornados and 
whirlpools were observed to disturb the regular current of 
the riv(‘r, 'riiesc whirlpools are described, both by Cap¬ 
tain 'rnekey and Mr, Fitzmaiiriee, to bo so violent and 
tlangt'ious, that no vessel could atU;mptlo approach them. 
J'ven the eddies occasioned by them were .so turbulent as 
fre(|uenlly to resist both .sails, oars, and lowing, twisting 
the boats round in tnerv direction; and it was with the 
utmost dithcultv, that they were e.xtricated Avithout being 
swamped. 'Phe instances of rivers losing themselves for a 
lime, under ground arc so common, in all countries, that 
ther(' st ians to be no particular objection to the hj’jiothcsis 
of the Zaire losing a gri’at portion of its waters in its 
jiassage through tin? narrows, under its scliistose bed. 
At the same lime, the eve niiglu be tleeeivcd in estimating 
the <|uantit,v of Avaler forced into a narrow channel, and 
running with the rapiilily of a mill-sluice till it lulls over a 
cataract, by a com|)arisou with that which flows in a deep 
and expanded bed, in one uniform and trani|nil inolion: 
having besides an edd^', or counter-current, on one or both 
sides, which carries a considerable portion ol wati’r in a 
retrograde direction. 

Ih’ this as it may, the Zaire, beyond the mountainous 
regiens, Avas again found to expand to the width ot two, 
three, and even more than four miles, and to How with a 
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current of two to three mil<!s an hour; and near the 
place where Captain I’uckev was conipeJlcd to abandon 
the further prosecution of ihe journey, which was about 
too miles beyond Insca, or 280 miles from Cape Padron, 
it is stated that the rivtT put on a majestic appearance, 
that the scene} \ was beautiful, and not inferior to any on 
the banks of the Thames; and the natives of this [>art all 
agrectl in staling, that they kncnvol’ no impediment to the 
continiMxl navigation of the river; that the only obstruc¬ 
tion in the north-eastern brancdi, w^as a single ledge of 
rocks, forming a kind of ra})id, over which however canoes 
were able to pass. 

The oj)inion that the Zaire is in a constant staU; of flood, 
or, in other words, that it continues to Ix' swelled anore or 
less by freshes through the whoh' year, has l>etui com¬ 
pletely n'fut€‘d by the present expedition. But tlio ar¬ 
gument. which was grounded on this sup[)o.sition, of its 
origin being in northern Africa, so far from being weak¬ 
ened, has ac(|uired additional strength from the cor¬ 
rection of the error. Like all other tropical rivers, the 
Zaire has its periodical floods ; but the quantity of its 
rise and fall is less perhajis than that of any other river of 
equal magnitude. From the lowest ebb, at which the 
party saw it, to the highest marks of its rise on the rocks, 
the difl'crence no where, appeared to exceed eleven feet, 
and in many places was not more than eight or nine. The 
commencement of the ri.se was first observed above Ycl- 
lala, on the 1st of .September, to be three inches; and on 
the 17 th of that month it had acquired, at the I’aJl 'Trees, 
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near the mouth of the river, the li(*ight of seven feet; with¬ 
out the velocity liaving imieli, if at all enereaseci ; and 
withoul a single shower liaving liilleii that deserves to be 
notici^d. Till* little diHereiure between the rise of seven 
feet, which then took place in the dry season, while the 
sun was still to tlu; northward of thci line, and that of eleven 
ieet in the wet season, during which the sun is twice verti¬ 
cal, atfords a solid argiinuMit for its northern origin : and, 
when conjiled with the particular inonicnt at whic'h it was 
first observed to rise, would secni to (stablish the fact, 
almost beyond a <loubt, that one branch of the river, as 
was staled by the natives, must desc(‘nd from some part 
of Africa to the northward of th(‘ Kcpiator. 

We find ill Captain 'Tuckey’s notes, after having ob¬ 
served the jirogressive rise ol’ the river, the insertion of two 
words as a memorandum, “ hypothesis confirmed.” This 
hypothesis had previously been stattul among the last notes 
of his Journal, whit h Ik ilid not live to reduce info a rejru- 
lar narrative, uiKU:r these word.>; “ extraordinary quiet 
rise of the river shows it to issue irom some lake, which 
had received ahm^sl the wiiole of its water trom the north 
of the line.” But in a private lettci written from Ycllala, 
and brought home in the Congo, he dwells more particular¬ 
ly on this hypothesis ; “ combining” he says “ niy observa¬ 
tions with the ini'orination 1 have been able to collect from 
the nativtis, vague and trilling as it is, 1 cannot help think¬ 
ing that the Zaire will be found to issue from some large 
lake, or chain of lake's, considerably to the northward of 
the lineand he contends that, so far Ironi tlie low state 
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of tlic river in July and August niililatinc; against such an 
h 3 ’^polhosis, it has the contrary leiidciic^- of giving additional 
weight to it, “ provitlcd” he goes on to say, “ the river should 
begin to swell in the early part «)f Sc-pleinber, an event 1 
am taught to evpect, and for which I am anxiously looking 
out.” The river tlid begin to swell at the j)rccis(^ period 
he had anticipated ; and that circuinstauce corroborating 
the previous conclusion he had drawn, imluccs him lo note 
down in his journal, that “ tin; hypollu^sis is confirmed/’ 

It is evident that Captain ’ruckcv, on the. latter part of 
his journev', could only |>ut down a f(‘W briol’notes to re¬ 
fresh his memory, wiiich, from his exhausted slate, on his 
return lo the Vijssels, he was wholly unahlir to ciilarg(^ or 
explain; and thus the reasoning on Avhifh Ik had built his 
hypothesis is k)St to the world ; he lamented, il seems, w hen 
on his death-bed, that he could not be permitt(;d to live 
lo jnil m order the remarks he had collected in tracing 
ii])wards this extraordinary river. IJnl’ortimalcly none 
of the ])arly has escaped to supply this delicicncy ; the 
solidit}', however, of Cajitain Tuckey’s (‘oiu'lusion is not 
shaken, but rather corrobated, by w'hat is know n of physi¬ 
cal facts and the geographical probabilities, as connected 
with northern Africa, 'riicse may be briedy staled. 

In the tropical j'egious, the rains generally follow tht? 
sun’s course, and are not at their height till he approaches 
the tropics ; hence arises the exhausted slate of the lakes of 
Wangara in the months of ]\lav, .lunc, and July, and their 
overflowing in the middle and latter end of /Vugust, ac¬ 
cording to the observations of the Arabian geographers ; 
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and this late flooding of the lakes is obviously owing to thc^ 
long rasterhj course, of the Niger, collecting into its channel 
all (he waters from the northward and the southward as it 
proceeds along. If, then, the ebb and flood of the Wangara. 
lakes depend on the slate of the Nigcir, it will follow, on the 
supposition of the identity of thafriver and the Zaire, that 
the flood and ebb ol't.he latter, to the southward of the line, 
must correspond with the ebb and flood of the lakes of 
Waiii>ara. 'T’hc (‘xistence of those lakes has never been 
calli.‘d in tpieslion, though their position has nt)t l)een ex¬ 
actly ascerttuned ; but su]>posing them to be situated somc- 
wljcni belw'cj'ii the twelfth and the tifleenth degnxjs of nor¬ 


thern latitude, the position usually assigned to them in the 
charts, and that the southern outlet is under or near the 
I'Jth [>arallel, the direct distance between that and the spot 
where Captain 'I’lurkey first observed the Zaire to rise, may 
be tak(;n at about TitK) miles, Avliich, by alloAving for the 
windings of the river, and some little tliflinence of meri¬ 
dians, cannot be calcrulaUid at less than UiCK) miles. 

Admitting, then, that the lakes *)f Wangara should over¬ 
flow in tlu' first week of A ugust, and the current in the chan¬ 
nel of outlet move at the rate of 2~ miles an] hour, which 
is the average rate at which the Zaire was found to flow 
above the narrows, the flooded stream woukl reach that 
spot in the first week of September, and swell that river 
exactly in the way, and at the time and place, as obscr\'ed 
by Ca[)tain 'I’uckey. No other supposition, in hu^t, than 
that of its iKirthern origin, Avill explain the ri.se tif the Zaire 
in the dry season; and if its identity with the Niger, or, 
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which anujunts to the same thing, its communication witli 
Wangara, should be disputed, Csiptnin Tuckey’s hypothe¬ 
sis ol’ its issuing from some otlu’r great lake, to the north- 
W'ard of the line, will slil) retain its probability. 'I’he idea 
of a lake seems to have arisen from the “ extraordinary 
titiict rise” of tijc river, wliicdi was from three to six inches 
in Iwenly four hours. If the rise of the Zaire had pro¬ 
ceeded from rains to the southward of the line, swelling 
the tributary streams, and pouring, in mountain torrents, the 
waters into the main channel, the rise would have Ireen 
sudden and impetuous; but coming on as it diil in a (juiel 
and regular manner, it could proceed only from the gradual 
overflowing of a lake. 

There is, however, another c.ireumstuiice m la\<aij- of a 
river issuing from Waiigara, or tlje lakes and swamps ile- 
siarnaled under thal name, ami ol'lluu jiver being the Zaire. 
There is not a lake, ])erhaps, of any magnitudci in the 
known world, uithoiU an outlet, wJiose ^valors are not 
saline—the Caspian, the Aral and the iieghbonring lakes, 
the Asplmltitcs or Dead Sea, and all those of Asia, which 
have no outlet, arc salt.* If iherefort; the lakes of W angara 
had no outlet, but all the waters received into them sj)read 
themselves over an extended surface during tin; rains, and 
were evaporated in the dry season, there wouUi ne< t‘\sarily 
be deposited on the earth, so left dry, an inci iislalion of salt, 
and tile nanaining water would bestrongly inij)regnalcd with 

* Vhe jn’shness ol’tkcZurc or Zurrah, the Aiia Palus, in Schtaii, rests on no 
authority—but if so, its waters are not evaporated, but pass off by filtration 
through tiiesund. 
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sail; and both the one and tlie oilier would be cncreased 
by every sue<;ec<lin«»: inundation. None of ihe African rivers 
an; lr(‘i‘ from salinii imprcgnalions ; but the Niger, iu its 
long euslerl^^ course, collecting the waters from the sandy 
and saline soil of the desert, where every plant almost is 
saluratcd with salt, must be jrarticularly charged with it. 
No mentjon, however, is made by any of the Arabian writers 
of that indisptaisable article, salt, being procnrctl in the 
mutl or soil abandoned by the wati;rs of NVangara ; on the 
contrai V, it is well known that one "reat braiu'h t)f the 
trade of'l'oaibncloo is that of obtaining salt from the north¬ 
ern desert, for the supply of the countri<^sio the southward 
of the N iger. Rut it Waugara had no ontl(;t, this ciiiild not 
be neci'ssary, as both it and all 1h<’ large inland lakes, so 
circumstanced, wonhl afford more or less of salt; and if so, 
the trade of lh('caravans j)roceeding with rock salt from 
'Fega/xa to 'rombuctoo wouhl not iiave existetl ; as it is 
well known it has <lone, anti still does, espt^cialJy from the 
latter place l<i Melli anil other countries south of the 
Niger,“ |o a great water,’'as Cailanu.sta says, “ which the 
traders could not tell whether it was salt or fresh ; by 
reason of which (he; says) 1 could not discover whether it 
was a river or the sea ; but,” he continues, “ 1 hold it to be 
a river, because if it was the sea, there Mniuld be no need 
of salt.” 

Kdrisi, however, distinctly states tlu;m to be fresh u ater 
lakes, and says that the two cities of Ghana are situated on 


the two opposite shores of what the Arabs call a fresh 
wati'rsea. This frl^sh water sea, therefore, must necessarily 
have an outlet; or, like the Casjnan, it would be no longer 
fresh ; and the conclusion is that, if the Niger runs into 
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these Ijikes of Ghana a ml Wangara, it does not there ter¬ 
minate, but tliat, in the season of tlu^ rains, it alsf) Hows out 
of them. In tact, Edrisi does not make the Niger to U^r- 
minate in the swamps ol M'angara or V^ancara; he merely 
describes them as being ati. island three hundred miles in 
length, and f)ne lmndn*d and fift;.' in breadth, surrounded 
by the Niger all thv. ifcar, but that, in the month ot August, 
llic greater part is covered with water as long as the inun¬ 
dations of the Niger continue ; and that when the river has 
subsided into its proper cliannel, the negroes return to their 
habitations, and dig the earth tor gold, “ every one finding 
more or less, as it pleases Cod.” But not a word is men¬ 
tioned of their finding salt, which imieed is the great inter¬ 
changeable commodity for gold. 

On the assumption, tlwai, of Mangar.'i discharging its 
overtlowing waters, the most jjiobabk' dir<‘<’tioii of the 
chann I is to the southward ; and as the evulence of the 
northern origin of the Zaire amounts almost to the establish- 
im;jit of the fact, the approximation of the two streams is 
in liivour of tlicir identity. If the account of Siili liamet's 
visit to VVassenali, as related by Riley, could be depended 


on, a very few degrees only are wanting to bring the two 
streams together; but with all the strong testimo^k^s in 
favour of Riley^s veracity, every page of his book betrays 
a loosenc^ss and inaccurac}^ that very mueli diminish the 


value of this Arab's narrative as it is given by him. 


name of given by this Arab merchant to the Niger at 
Wassenah ; that of Zad, which llorncman learned to be its 


name to the eastward of Tombuctoo, “ where it turned off to 


the southward the Erizaddi, which Maxwell says is the 
name given to the cataracts of the Zaire; and the Moienxi 
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enzaddi, which Captain 7’uckey understood to be the name 
of the river at Eiiibommu, are so many concurring cir- 
cuinstance.s which eivc a favourable though a faint t:olour 
to the hypothesis of the identity of the two rivers. 

If any furtlicr exploration of the /aire,*upwards, should 
be undertaken, Ca|)tain Tuckey has sufliciently established 
the fact, that no naval C(|uiprncnt at home can avail in the 
prosecution of this object. All that a|)pcars to be neces¬ 
sary, is that of providing at the Cape de Vcnle islands a 
dozen or twenty asses and mules, and (rarrying them in a 
common transport u|) the river as l‘ar as Emboinma ; from 
thence to niaki.' the best of the. way over land direct for 
Condo Yauga, the place which has been assigned by 
Captain 'I’uckey, as j)osscssing the greatest advantages 
for the necessary j>reparations lor embarking on the river ; 
and these preparations would consist merely in purchasing 
or hiring half a dozen <umocs, with the help of two or three 
ship carpenters, converting tlu^m into three double-boats, 
or twin-canoes, by a few [danks, which wouhl form a con¬ 
venient j>latform for the acrtomiiiodi tifni the part}", the 
animals, and the baggage. In this way they woultl pro¬ 
ceed where the river was navigable, and by land, with the 
assistance of the asses and mules, where interruptions oc¬ 
curred ; and thus they would avoid that degree of fatigue, 
w'hiclmvas unquestionably the principal cause of the death 
of those who fell on the late expedition. On the part of' 
the natives, it is now pretty well asccrtainetl, there would 
be no obstruction, unless they are of a very diftbrent dis¬ 
position higher up in the interior, than what Captain 
Tuckey experienced them to be, which is not, as far as 
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he could collect, very likely : the character of the negro 
having hitherto been cvei’v wlierc stamped with mildness, 
simplicity, and benignity ol’ dis])()silion. 


J’’ack of Tir k*Coi; \ ti{ v-r-Soi I., Cmmatk, a.vo J*uo- 
DucTio.Ns. 'I mf- country naiiied Cojigo, of which we find 
so rnucli wrillcn in collections of X'oyagcs and Travels, ap¬ 
pears to beau undefined tract of territory, heiunied in be¬ 
tween l.oango on the north, and Angola on the south ; but 
to what extent it stretches inland, it would be difiic'ult to 
determine ; and de})ends most probably on ihii stali; of >var 
or peace with the contiguous tribes. ..Ml that setMiis to be 
known at present is, that the counlrv is partitionetl out into 
a multitude of petty slates or Cheiiooshlps, held a kind 
of liefs under some real or imtiginarv jiersoiiage living 
in the interior, nobody knows t \.,ctly wIkmc. Captain 
'I’uckev (*ould only learn that the jiaramount sovereign was 
named IHimhj ■%’Cowgo, aiul resided at a banxa named 
Congo, which was six days journey in the interior from the 
'J'all 'J’rces, where, by the account of the negroes, tlu; Por¬ 
tuguese had an (establishment, and where there wc.re soldiers 
and white women. 'I’his place; is no doubt the St. .Salv'a- 
dor of the Portuguese. 'I'hesc chiefs have improperly b(;en 
called kings: their territories, it would seem, are small in 
extent, the present expedition having passed at least six of 
them in the line of the riv'er; the last is that of Inga, Ix;- 
yond which are what they call bush-men, or those dreadful 
cannibals whom .^Vndrmv Battel, Lopez, Merolla, and 
others, have denominated Jagas, or Giagas, “ who con¬ 
sider human flesh as the most delicious food, and gob- 
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lets of warm blood as the most excjuisite beveragea ca- 
luiimy, which there is every reason to believe has not the 
smallest foinidation in tact. From the character and 
tljs])osition of ihe native African, it may fairly be doubled 
whctlKM’, throughout the whole of this great continent, a 
negro can nil )a I has any existence. 

'I'hal portion the Congo ttwrilorv, Ihrongli which the 
Zain^ flows into the southern Atlantic, is not very inte¬ 
resting, either in the gciu^ral apjaxirancc of its surface, its 
natnraJ j»roducts, or the state of st)cicty, and the condition 
of its native inhabitants, 'riu* first unalterable; the 
second and lliird art* capable of grt:at extension and 
imj>rovc.nu*nt, bv arl.illcial and moral cultivali(»n : but 
tvitli tiu* (‘xception of the river itscll’, tlurrc, arc [nobably 
few jKiints betweim tlie mouth o( the Senegal and Cape 
Negro, on that coast, which do not pul on a juore interest¬ 
ing appearance, in a physical point of view, than the 
banks ot the Zaire. 'J’hc clusli'r t)l‘mountains, though in 
general not high (the most elmated probably not ex¬ 
ceeding two thousand feet), i\\ * d muled of all viygeta- 
tion, with lhi‘ exception of a few <u>arse rank grasses; and 
ihe lower ranges of hills, liaving no grand Idresls, as might 
be expected in such a climate, but a few large trees only, 
scattered ahmg their sides and upon their summits, the 
most numerous of wliich are, the Adansonia, Mimosa, 
llonibax, Fitais, and palms of two or three species. 

Jielween tin; feet of lln'si; hills, however, and (lie mar- 
giiis of the river, the l(;vel alluvial banks, which extend 
from the iiionth nearly to Embomiiia, are clothed w ith a 
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most exuberant vegetation, presenting to the eye one con¬ 
tinued Ibrest of tall and ma jestic tretvs, clothed with foliage 
of never-fading verdure. Numerous islands are also seen 
to rise above the surface of the river, some mantled with the 
thick mangrove, mingled Avkh the tall and elegant palm, 
and others crovt red with the Egy])lian papyrus, resembling 
at a distance extensive fields of waving corn. Perhaps it 
may be said, that the great characteristic feature of the 
banks and islands of the lower part of* the Zaire is the man- , 
grove, the palm, the adansonia and the bombax, with in¬ 
termediate })atches of papyrus ; and after the alluvial fiats 
have ceased, naked and precipitous mountains, resting on 
micaceous slate, which, through an extent of at least titty 
miles, forms the two banks of the river; the only inter¬ 
ruption to this extended shore of slatr' being a linv narrow 
nivincs in which the villages of the natives are situat(;d, 
amidst dumps of the wine-palm, and small patches of cul¬ 
tivated ground. On the summits of the hills, also, which 
Captain 'Fuckey distinguishes by the name of plateaus, 
then: is a sufficiency of soil f*or the cultivation of the ordi¬ 
nary articles of food ; and here too numerous small villages 
occur amidst the bombax, the mimosa, the adansonia ami 
the palm ; but the soil on the lops and sides is of a hard 
clayey nature, incapable of being worked in the dry season, 
but sufficiently productive when mellowed by the heavy 
rains, and with the aid of a heated atmosphere. 

The country however becomes greatly improved in every 
respect, beyond the narrows of the river. Hitherto the 
general characteristic fetitures of the geology of the coun- 
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try were mica-slate, (juartz, and sicnitc; but here the rock 

I 

formation, though not entirely, was considerably changed ; 
the granite mountains and hills of peblily tiuarlz having 
given way to clay and ferruginous carlh, and the luica-slatc 
to lime-stone. The banks ol' the Zaire are now no longer 
lined with continuejl masses of mica-slate, but many rocky 
proniontoi ies of marble jut into the river, with fertile vales 
between them ; and the reticlics of the river itself‘stretching 
out into bj’oad tixpanded sheets of water, resembling so 
many mountain lakes. 'I’hc greater pari of the surface 
was now lit for cultivation, and towns ou villages followed 
each other in constant succession, far beyond the limits of 
the Congo territory. Vegetation was more generally dif¬ 
fused, as w(^ll as more varied ; and rills‘of clear water 
trickled down the sides of the hills, and joined the great 
river. It was just at the commencement of this irnj)roved 
appearance of the country, where, from the sickly stale of 
the party, and tlie loss of their baggaije, Captain Tuckey 
was rohictanlly cnmpclhid to aban.hm the lurlher prosecu¬ 
tion of the objects of the expedition : and in some respects 
it was fortuiiute he did, as iiad lie proceeded two or three 
days longer, the avIioIc [larty must unquestionably have 
perished in the interior ol‘ Africa, and might perhaps never 
more have been Jieartl of. 

I’he account M'hich tlic missionaries have given of the 
climate, corresponds exactly with that wdiicli Avas expe¬ 
rienced by Captain Tuckoy. “ The winter,” saj’^s Carli, 
“ of the kingdom of Congo, is the mild spring or autumn 

Zz • 
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of Italy; it is nut subject to rains, but every morning 
there falls a dew which leri.ilizes the earth/’ None of the 
party make any complaint of the climate; they speak, 
on the contrary, in llicir notes arm memoranda, of the cool, 
dry, and rclreshinu; ./mospherc, especially after the western 
breezes set in, which they usually do an hour or two after 
the sun has passed the meridian, and continue till mindight; 
and when cairn in thr* early part of the day, the sun is said so 
seldom to shine out, that for four or five days together, they 
were unable to get a correct altitude to ascertain the latitude. 
So much, however, depends on locality, that at the place 
where the Congo was moored, the range of the thermometer 
differed very materially from that on board the transport 
lower down, and also from that obscrvcxl in the upper parts 
of the river. I’he former vessel was moored in a reach 
surrounded by hills, and what little of the sea breeze 
reached her, had to pass over a low swampy island. Here, 
Mr. M‘Kerrow noticed the range of the thermometer to 
be from 70" to in the shade ; sometimes, though but 
seldom, as low as 67° in the night, and as high as 98° at 
noon; and one clay on sliore it rose to 103" under the 
shade of Irenes ; at the same time, above Inga, the tempe¬ 
rature seldom excet;dcd 76’ in the day, and was .sometimes 
down to 60® at night, lie seems to think, that partly 
owing to a better position of the transport, which remained 
at anchor lower down the river, ne^arly opposite to the 
fall 'I'n;es, where she had the benefit of the sea breeze with¬ 
out interruption, and partly by preventing her crew from 
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going on shore, this vessel continued healthy until she 
received on hoard tlie unfortunate ])eople belonging to the 
Congo. 

'I’lie following table exhibits the state of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, at three periixis of the tlay, for one month, 
from 2()lh July to 2()th August, in dillej’ent parts of the 
river, f^f^)m the entrance to the Cataract, and of the water 
t>f the riviU’at noon. 
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It is remarked in a meteorological journal, imperfectly 
kept by Caf)tain 1 uckey, in proceeding up tin; river, that 
from the mouth to Embomma, the tcuiperalure of the river 
was almost invariably at 76°. 

The alimentary plants are very various, and for the most 
valuable of them, the natives arc indebted to the Portu¬ 
guese. * ITie staple products of the vegetable world consi.st 
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of manioc or cassava, yams, and maize or Indian corn ; 
to which may be added sweet potatoes, pumpkins, millet 
of two or three species, and calavaiises: they have besides 
cabbages, spinach, pi'jiper, ca])sicum, the sugar-cane, 
and tobacco. Of fruits tlu^y have the plaintaiii or banana, 
papaw, oranges, limes, and pinc-applcs. 'J’lic latter fruit 
was met with by Caj)lain Tuckey growing on tltp open 
plains near the extreme point of his journey, aiul far be¬ 
yond where any Europeans had advanced. 'I'his fruit, 
therefore, as well as the bananas, the one being from the 
West, the oilier from the East Indies, (or both perhaps from 
the U C4.7), must have been carried up into the inleric^r by tlic 
natives. The only beverage used by the inhabilunts, except 
w hen they can get European spirits, is the juice of the. palm 
tree, of which there arc three distinct ^pecics. It is usually 
kuow'ii by the name of palm wine, and was considered by 
the whole party as a very pleasant and wholesome li(]uor, 
having a taste, when fresh I'rom the tree, not unlike that of 
sweetish cyder; is very excellent for quenching the thirst, 
and for keeping the body gently open. When tapped near 
the top, the juice runs copiously out during the night, but 
very little is said to exude in the day lime. One of the spe¬ 
cies yields a juice .sweeter than the rest, and this being suf¬ 
fered to ferment, is said to produce ali(|uor of a vi'ry intoxi¬ 
cating tjuality. 'J’he trees arc remarkably tall, and are 
ascended by means of a flexible hoo]> which encloses, at the 
same time, the body of the person intending to mount and 
the stem of tlic tree, against the latter of which the feet are 
pressed, while the back rests against the hoop. At each 
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ship the hoop is moved u[>\vjird with the hand, and in this 
way they ascend and descend the highest trees with great 
expedition ; should the hoop give way, the conse«|ucncc 
must be fatal. 

They have no want of domestic animals to serve them 
as food, though very little eaie appears to be bestowed on 
them. 'J’hey consist chiefly of goats, hogs, fowls, the coiu- 
nion and Muscovy duck, and pigeons; a few sheep, gene¬ 
rally black and white, with hair instead of wool. I’he 
Chenoo of Endxmnna had obtained from the Portuguese 
a few horned cattle, but no pains whatever were taken to 
increase the breed. They have no beasts of burden of 
any descrij)tion. Of wild aiiinials the country produces 
great variety, but the natives are loo indolent and inex¬ 
pert to convert them to any useful purpose. They have 
elephant's, leopards, Hons, buffaloes, large monkeys with 
black faces, and numerous species of antelopes, with which 
Africa cvcTv where aboumls; wild hogs, porcupines, hares, 
and a great variety of other quadrupeds, from which an 
active people wouUI derive iinpc rtant advantages. Guinea . 
fow’l and red legged partridges arc also abundant, large, 
and fine ; and wilil pigeons, of three or four species, very 
plentiful. 

The country appears to be remarkably free from teaming 
and noxious insects, excepting bugs and fleas in the huts, 
and the black ants, wdiich erect those singular mushroom, 
shaped habitations, some of which have two or three domes, 
and sometimes occur in whole villages. The party suffered 
no annoyance from scorpions, scolopendras, musquitoes, 
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which are almost universally swarming in warm climates. 
From the abundance of bees, and the hills being well 
clothed with grass, Congo might be made a land “ flowing 
with milk and honey.’' 

The lower part of the river abounds with excellent fish, 
which would upjiearto be an important article of subsistence 
to those ^vlio inhabit the woody banks occn[>ied by the 
mangrove. Bream, mullet and cat-fish arc the most abun¬ 
dant. A species of Sparux, of excellent flavour, was caught 
by the party in large <pianlities, each of tluan weighing 
generally from thirty to forty pounds, and some of them 
even sixty. Mr. Fitxniaurice observes that, near Draper’s 
islands, he fell in with three or four hundri’d canoes, in 
which the people w'ore l>usi!y ein]>loyed in dragging up a 
species of sliell-fish, which lu^ coin|)ares to what is usually 
in England callcil the clam, and wJiii !i is stated by Captain 
Tuck(\\ to be a speines of Mya. Most of these fishermen, 
it was thought, iiad no other abode than the shelter which 
the woods afforded them ; that they form a kind of hut by 
bending and entw’ining the living branches, in the same 
manner as is .sometimes practiscti by the niviiig Caffres 
bordering on the colony of the Capepf (b>od Hope ; others 
make the eaveri\|i in the rocks the abodes of thmnstdvcsaiid 
families during the fishing season ; for it would seem that 
these Imts and retreats were but temporary, as the shells 
of these fish were opened, the animal taken out, and dried 
in the sun. In the uj)})er parts of the river, women were 
frequcully seen fishing with scoo]) nets, made from the fi¬ 
bres of some < recping plants; and in one village, a woman 
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was observed spinning cotton for nets ; the herbaceous cot¬ 
ton plant growing every where wild. In some jdaces the 
fish were cauglit in pots; in others they took them by means 
of a poisonous plant. 

A fish reseiuliliiig the Siluriis clectricus was brought on 
board the Congo from Einbomma, which, by the account 
of llic nativ(?s, wlicn alive and touched, communicates a 
severe shock to the hand and arm, or to use their own ex¬ 
pression “ it shoot through all the arm.*’ It is thus descri- 
b(ul by Mr. M‘Kcrrow: length three-feet six inches ; head 
largt', bftiad and compressed ; mouth furnislicd with six 
long cirrhi, lour bn the under and two on the upper jaw; 
maudibl(rs dtuitalcd ; tongue short, and eyes small: body 
without scales ; j)(*ctoral fins nciar the branchial openings, 
the vcntrals near the anus ; dorsal fin soil, and placed near 
the tail ; upper parts of the body thickly spotted black, 
and the under of a yellowish white; skin exceedingly thick. 

The Zaire swarms with those huge monsters the hippo¬ 
potamus and the alligator, or rather crocodile, (for it apjiears 
to be of the sama species as the animal of the Nile,) and 
particuLirly above th('. narrows. Both tiicoc animals seem to 
be gregarious, the former lieing generally met with in groups 
of ten or twelve together; the latter intwoor thrbe, sometimes 
five or six. The flesh of the hippopotamus is excellent food, 
not unlike pork; but it does not appear that the negroes are 
particularly fond of it, as the only one killed by the present 
party was suffered to putrify on the margin of the river; 
though it is stated that the flesh is sometimes sold in the 
market. One crocodile only was killed, whose length was 
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nine feet three inches, and girt across the shoulders tliree 
feet seven inches. 

Food, Lodging, UxiiNsiLS and Clothing. —The sta¬ 
ple articles of subsistence, at least in the dry season, appear 
to be manioc, ground-nuts, and palm wine; lo which may 
probably be added Indian corn and yams, the latter of 
which are stated to be remarkably line ; and of Indian corn 
they have regularly two crops in the year. Animal food is 
not in general use, though sold in the daily market held at 
Embomma, which is at a village distinct from the banza, 
or residence of the Chenoo, and at which from a hundred 
to three hundred persons arc said to assemble; in this 
market, the party observed a supply of goats, fowls, eggs, 
besides vegetables, tish, and salt. It must be recollected, 
however, that diis place is the grand marl for conducting 
the slave trade of the Zaire, and tliese su])plies may be 
chiefly intended for the crews of the European ships. 

The negroes of Congo are exceedingly foul feeders, 
and particularly filthy in their preparation and their eating 
of animal food ; they broil fowls with the feathers on, and 
pieces of goat without being at the trouble of removing the 
skin, or even the hair; and they devour them when scarcely 
warmed, tearing the flesh in pieces ^riih their teeth in the 
most disgusting manner. Mr. Fitzmauricc relates that one 
day, as their butcher had taken off the skin of a sheep, the 
Mandingo slave purchased by Captain Tuckey, had slily 
conveyed away the skin, which, with the wool (or rather 
the hair) he had thrown over a smokey fire, and when 
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discovered, lie had nearly eaten the whole skin in a state 
scarcely warm. 'Pheri- do iiol ajjjicar, however, to be the 
sliiilitost grounds for supposing that they ever i^at himian 
riesh, not even that of their enemies, but tliat all the accu¬ 
sations of tills nature arc totally fals<\ 

None of the bauxas or villages ''Cen by the party w^cre of 
great extent: the largest probably not exceeding om^ hun- 
dretl huts. Emhouiina. C'ooloo. and Iiiga, are each the 
residimec of a Chenoo : the first was supposed to consist of 
about sixty huts, exclusive of the Ohmioo’s inelosure, and 
aliuut h\(; liundixxl inhahilaiits ; the second, one hundred 
huts, ami from live to six huudivil inhabitants: and the 
third, being the last in the line of the river within the 
kingdom of Congo, of seventy liuts, and three lumdnHl iti- 
liabitants. 'I'lie party stationed at this han/a understood, 
that the Chenoo could command about iwo hundred fight¬ 
ing men, one hundred of whom he can arm with mus(|uets ; 
and with this force he conceives liimsell to be the tlrcad 
and terror of his enemies. These b ui/C. ■ are usuaily placed 
amidst groves t»f palms and adansoiiias. 

'The huts in general consist of six pieces, closely woven 
or matted together, from a reedv grass, or the libres of 
some, plant; the two sides exactly correspoiuling, the two 
ends the same, excopling that in one is the; door Avay, an 
opening just large enougli to creep in at, anti the two slop¬ 
ing sides ol' the roof also correspond. 'The sides and ends 
are made fast to ujiright jiosls stuck in the ground ; and 
the two pieces of the roof arc bound to the sides, and also 
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to each other; and as each piece is very liglit, a house can. 
at any time, be removed 1‘roui one situation to another with 
great ease; soriietirnes the roof's are semi-circular. The 
value of one of these rnovciible house's is statrul to be not 
more than the prit’cof five or six fowls, and in live minutes 
jiiay be put together. Permanent liouses, however, such 
as those of the Chenoo, art; made of the }»ahn It^avcs with 
eonsidcrabU'- skill, having several posts along the sitles and 
ends, and covered externally with the bladiis or back rib 
of the palm leaf, bound togetlier with a creeping jdant in 
regular zig->!ag figures. They arc also geiu'rally inclosed 
within a tence of reeds matted together. 

Their household utensils arc very few, and as siiiifileas 
the houses themselves. Baskets made of the filires of the 
palm tree ; bowls and bottles of gourds or calabashes, or of 
the shell of the monkey bread-fruit (Adansonia) to hold 
their provisions and water, earthen ve.ssels of their own mak¬ 
ing to boil their victuals, and w'ooden spoons to eat them ; a 
mat of grass thrown on a raised platform of palm-leaves, 
their only bedding. The articles of dress are equally 
sparing and simple, the common jieople being satisfied with 
a small apron tied round their loins, of a [liece of baft, 
if they can get it, or of native grass-matting, made by the 
men; of the same grass they make'caps, whose surface is 
raised and figured in a very beautiful manner, and the tex¬ 
ture so close that they will hold water. Rings ol* lirass or 
iron are welded on the arms and ankles, and sometimes 
bracelets of lion's teeth ; anti the women generally contrive 
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to have strings of beads round their necks and arms and 
legs, and in tlefaiilt of tlicsc, strings of the cowrie shell, or 
of tlie round seeds of various plants. 

'J'heir (kinoes are generally hollowed out ol‘ the trunk of 
the bombax or cotton tree, or of a s])ccies of liens, the 
common size being about twenty-four feel in length, and 
frojn eightec'ii to twenty inches in Avidth; and they are all 
pushed 1‘orwards with long ])addlcs, the men standing up¬ 
right: they use neither sails, nor any snbstitut<‘ for them. 

A rude hoe of iron, stuck into a wooden handle, is the 
implement used for agrieultural purposes ; but the climate 
is so line, that, by merely scratching the surface of the 
ground, they sucet'.e.d in raising good er(H>s. 'Jhe great 
scarcity of [)rovisions, experienced by the j)arty avIio pro- 
<.*eeded u]> thij river, w'as occasioned entirely by the long 
drought, and that want of precaution in laying up a slock 
against such a contingency, which, it Avould seem, is hero 
rather ll)c effect of indolence and thoughtlessness, than 
any distrust in the right and security of ju'operly ; which 
indeed is so well understood, l!nit almost all th(^ disputes 
among the natives arise from their tenacity in the <livision 
of projHTty, whether in land or stock. This participation is 
frequently so minute, that, as Ca}>taiu Tuckey observes, a 
fowl or a pig iiia}’^ sometimes have three or four proprietors. 

Popui.ATJojf AND Condition of tin: Pkoi’m,.— 
Though the population evidently increased, the farther 
the party proceeded into the interior, the banks of 
the river were but thinly inhabited in the very best anti 
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most j)roductivc parts ; and notiiing aj)j)oarod that could 
give llie least colour lo those exaggerated stateincnts ol the 
Catholic missioJiaries, who speak of siurh masses of men 
collected logethei- as are not to be met with in the mt)st 
populous parts of Europe. .Carli, for instance, states the 
“ Grand l)uk« s’* army to amount to 16'0,()0() men : and 
he accounts tor the vast population of Congo from the 
indulgence of every man being allowed to take as many 
wives as he j)lea.scs, ajid the absentre of all those religious 
institutions and societies which, in Europe, consign their 
members to a state of celibacy* Nay, wc are tohl, that the 
king, Don Antonio, could muster an army of 9()(),(HK) 
men, and that h(‘ actually brought 80,(KK) against the 
Portuguese, who wdth 400 Europeans ai’d :2000 rn groes, 
with the help of tl»e Vii'gin Mary, easily put to route lhi.s 
great force, dethroned the king, and set u]> a new one of 
then own, Whetliei* such a j)Ojjulatioii ever existed, or if 
so, what became of it, whether wars, pestilence, or famine, 
swept those vast multitudes away, or whether tlieir pro¬ 
geny were sent of! lo other lands, the Portuguese, who 
best couJ<l tell, have been silent on the subject; it is (juite 
clear, how'cver, that no such population exi-sls at the pre¬ 
sent day. 

Leaving out the paramount sovereign of Congo, whose 
exislcncesoeins to rather donl)tfuJ, the eomponeiit jiarts 
of a tribe or soci<*4y, would appear to consist ol—1. the 
Chenoo; 2. the members of his family ; 8. the Mafooks; 
4. Foomos; 5. lishormen, coolies and labouring people; 
6. domestic slaves. 
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The title and autliority of the Cheiioo are hereditary, 
throiii^h the Ibinale.line, as a precaution to make certain of 
tli(^ blood royal in the succession; for although the number 
of the C’henoo’s u'ircs is untiiniled, none but the otfspring 
of her who is descended from royal blood, can inherit; and 
in detiiult of issue from any such, the offspring of any other 
ju’inci'ss married t(» a private person, lays claim to the chief- 
shi}>, aiul lli(‘ con-iefjutuicfs arc such us might be expect¬ 
ed: tcu<!s and civil broils arise, which terminate only in 
the dcsliMJction of'the weaker jiartv. A Chenoo’s daughter 
lias tlu: j>rivil('gc of chusing In i own hiisbamJ,and the per¬ 
son she li.sos upon is not at liberty to refuse; but it is a 
]n.TiIous distiiK’tion which is thus conferred upon him, as 
s)m‘ has also the jirivilcge of disposing ol' him into slavery, 
in the event t)f Ins not answering her expectations. Aware 
of his tii'klish situation, he is sometimes induced to get the 
start ol ht-r, and h* tin- help of sonu* poisonous mixture, 
with the etlicac\ of“ which the people of C’ougo are well 
a»!r]iiaint<xl, rids himself of his wife and his fears at the 
same lime 

‘When a ('licnoo appears abroad, one of his great officers 
carries befon' Inm his sc(*.pter or staff of'authority, which 
is a small baton of black wood about a foot in length, in¬ 
laid with lead or cojipcr, like the \\()rm of a screw, and 
crossed with a second screw, so as to form the figures of 
rhomboids. What their native dresses may be beyond the 
sphere of communication with European slavc-<iealcrs, is 
not. exactly known, but little more probably tljun an apron 
of some skin-cloth, or grass-matting; tlic lion's skin to sit 
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upon, was said to be sacred to the Chenoo, the touchinji: 
of which by the foot of a common pt'rson is death or sla¬ 
very. From llie cataract downwards, the ridiculous cast¬ 
off dresses of French and Porlugiu^s<j generals, form no 
part of the native costume of Congo, which, with the ex¬ 
ception of an apron, anklets, bracelets, and necklaces, 
may be presumcul to be neither inort' nor less than sheer 
nakedness. 

The members of the Chenoo's family are his councillor.^, 
by whose advice he acts in all matters of imj)ortance : and 
it is remarkable, that their consultations are generally h(;ld 
under the boughs of the. Jlrus rcliffinsa. In case of war, 
the (dders remain behind to take care of the village*, while 
the brothers, sons, or nearest n^lalions of the* ( henoo are 
usually selected to conduct, under liiin, (heir warlike 
expeditions. 

'J’lic Mafooks are the colkjctors of the revtmues, which 
are chiedy derived from trade; towards the lower pari of 
tJic river, they begin by acting as linguists or interpreters 
between the slave dealers of the interior, and tlu; European 
purchasers; but having made a fortune, Avhich w'as frequently 
the <rase in this once lucrative employment, they purchase 
the rank of Mafook, and from that moment are said to be 
dumb, and utterly unable any longer to interpret. 

The Foomos are c*.om}>osed of that class of the society 
who have houses arul lands of their own, two or three wives, 
and perhaps a slave or two to work for them; they are in 
fact the yeomanry of tlie country. 

The hsherraen, coolies and labouring people appear to 
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consist of those who liave no lixcd property of their own, 
but act as the labourers anti ])easantry of the country, and 
are, very much at tlie disposal of lliti Clienoo or chitif, 
tlunjgh nol slaves, 

Donicstie slaves do not appear to be niinierous, and are 
not eonsidi'red as connnon transftM’ablc projierty, and only 
sold for some great olfence, ;ind by order of the countal, 
when j>roved guilty. Saleable slaves arc those unhappy 
vielims who have betui taken prisoners in war, or kidna])- 
ped in the intt'iior by the slave catchers, lor llu; sake of 
jnaking a p|•ofl^o^ them ; or such as have had a sentence of 
tleath c.ornmuted into that of foreign slavery. 


'Puj, Slave Ti!aj)e. —'I’he banks of the Zaire are not 


iht; part of Afritta where the slave tratlt;, at present, is cur- 
jied on with the greatest activity, tht)ugh there were three 
J\)rtugiicse schooners and four pinnaces at Embomma, on 
the arrival of the e,\pedition. 'I’iic two great vents are the 
(hilf ofGuinea to the norlhwarf^ and Loango and Ben- 
guela to the southwarti of this river. The chiefs and their 
]VIaf<w)ks were, however, all pre])arcd to trade on the ap- 
ptjaraiice of the ships, and inm-h disappointed on learning 
that the object of the cx[)etlition was of a very diflerent 
nature. 'Phey hatl lu'ard at Emboinina, overland from the 
coast, some vague rumours concerning the nature of the 
cxp(;dition, which they did not well comprehend; and when 
the Alafook of the Chenoo first cainc on board, he was 
very inquisitive to know, w'hether the ships came to make 
trade, or make war; and when he was distinctly told that 
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the object was neither llie one nor the other, he askeii, 
“ whal then come for: only l(> takti walk and make 
book?” 

As it would apf)ear. that the state of slavery is a condi¬ 
tion inherent in the principles on which the society every 
negro tribe is founded, the gradation from <loincstic to 
foreign slavery is so easy, that as long as a single door re¬ 
mains open for disposing of human beings, it is to be feared, 
that very little progress has actually been made towards the 
abolition t)f this disgraceful and inhuman trafiic. It is of 
little use to dam up the mouths of tlic Stme.gal and the Gam¬ 
bia, and turn the current into the chaniu'Is of l .agos, For¬ 
mosa, Calabar and Cainaroons ; or to sf )p up tin c vc'nts, 
while the Zaire, the Coaniia, and the. Gnberoro remain 
open. The prolonged inarch of tlx kafilas over land may 
somewhat increase the prices to tlio })urel>ascr, and prolong 
tlie iniserv of the slave, but the trade itself will not be much 
diininislu;(l on that aeeoinit; while there is but too much 
reason to fear, that the j)sissag(; jieross the Atlantic will be 
attciuied witli cireuinslances of aggravated cruelty and in¬ 
humanity. Indeed nothing short of a total and uncpialifled 
proiiibition of the Iraflie by (^very power in I'uropc and 
America, can afford the least hope lor a total abolition of 
tlic foreign trade: ami even then, there, is but loo much 
reason to believe, that the Mahomodan powers of* Egypt 
and noi'lhcrji Africa will exteml their trafiic to the cen¬ 
tral regions of Soudan, which in fact, since the nominal 
abolition, has very consitlcrably cncreased in those 
rpiarters. 
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State op Society. —The state ,of society among the 
negro nations seems to be pretty nearly the same, and their 
moral character not very difl’ercnt; the people of Congo 
would appear, however, to be among the lowest of the ne¬ 
gro tribes. The African black is by nature of a kindly, cheer¬ 
ful, and humane disposition, entirely free from that quick, 
vengeful and ferocious temper which tlistinguishcs the sava¬ 
ges of the I’acific and South Sea islands, particularly those 
of New Guinea, which most resemble the negroes in ex¬ 
ternal appearance. Contented with very humble fare, his 
hajjpiiicss seems to consist in a total relaxation from all bo¬ 
dily exertion ; exce]>ting when animated by the sound of 
his rude native music calling him to the dance, in which he 
is always ready t<» join with the greatest alacrity. But in¬ 
dolence is lh(i negroes banc ; and until some strong motive 
for shaking it oti' shall take possession of his mind, and 
coin incc him of the utility of industrious {>ursuils, by bet¬ 
tering his condition, little hope can be entertained of the 
civili;?ation of Africa, even should a total and radical aboli¬ 
tion of the slave Iradc be en'oeted. 'I'he vast shoals of Catho¬ 
lic missionaries poured into Congo and the neighbouring 
parts ofSouthern Africa, from Italy, Spain, and Portugal, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, appear not to have 
advanceil the natives one single step in civilization ; and the 
ruile inixiure of (hitholic with Pagsm superstitions, which 
were fournl among the Soguio people on the left bank of the 
Zaire, close Iq the sea coast, was all that could be disitovered 
of any trace of Christianity, after the labours of these pious 
'men I'or three hundred years. Some of these people came 
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off to the vessels, anU they are represented as being the 
very worst in (ivery respeet of all tlic tribes that were met 
with on the 1)anks of tlic river, being dirty, filthy, and 
over-run with veriniu. One of them was a priest, who had 
been ordained by tiu; Capuchin monks of Loundo, and 
carric'd wiili him Jiis diploma, or letters of ordination ; 
he eould just write his name, and that of St. Antonio, 
and read the Romish litany ; but so little was he of a 
Catholi<-, that his rosary, his relics, and his crosses were 
mixed with his domestic fetiches; and so indilfercnt a 
Christian, that this “ bare-footed black apostle,” as Dr. 
Smith calls him, boasted of his having no fewer than five 
wives. 

Captain Tuckey seems to think that the plan ol' sending 
a few negroes to be-educated in Europe, lor lhe jjurpose of 
return:’’g to instruct their counlryinen, is as little likely to 
succeed, as that ofsentlirig niLssiouaries among them; and 
that colonixation holds out the only prospect of meliorating 
their civil and moral condition. Jlow far this might sue- 
cccd "with the negroes, remains to be tried; in all other 
countries, inhabited by a savage or half-civilized people, 
extirpation has followed close on the heels of colonization. 
The unconquerable avidity for spirituous liquors on the 
part of the savages, and the same proptmsity for their 
possessions on that of the colonists, have produced conten¬ 
tions, cncroacdimcnts and spoliation, which terminate inva¬ 
riably to the detriment of I he natives, and too frequently 
to their utter extermination. It might at the same time be 
well worth the experiment, of prevailing on a few of the 
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jVJoravian missionaries to settle tlicmselves in a negro village, 
to instmet the nativ<^s in I lit; nsefiil arts of agrieiiltnre, ina- 
nnfaclnres and trade; to makt; tliem fci'l the eomlorls and 
advantages of ae(]uiriiig a surplus prOj>erty ; to instil into 
their minds sound moral preeepls ; and to divert their at- 
Leiidon from their gross and senseless superstitions to the; 
mild and rational principles and precepts of tin; Christian 
r<digion. 

The w orst ieattire in the negro character, w hicli is a very 
('ommon oiieainongall savage Irihes, is the little estimation 
in which the I'emale sex is h- lil; or, rather their es.eeming 
them in no other way than as contrihuting to their plea¬ 
sures, and to their sloth. Yet, if llfis was the I'xtcnt to which 
female degraflation was subject, some palliation might 
]>erhaps be found in the peculiar (rii'cumstances of the 
slate ol'the society: but the open and barefac<-d manner in 
which both Avi\es aud daughters were oden;d for hire, from 
the Chenoo or chiet”, to the privatv. acti/lenfau, to any ainl all 
of the jiersons belonging to the expt'tlilion, w as too ilisgust- 
ing to atinut of any excuse. Some ol the C henoos had no 
less than fifty w'ives or women, and the Maliioks from ten to 
twenty, any of w Inch they seemed ready to dispose of, for 
the time, to their white visitors : and the women most eom- 
moiily, as may well he supposetl, were etjually ready to 
offer themselves, and greatly ofiended wdien their offer w as 
not accepted. It would seem, liowever, that wdiether they 
arc lent tmt by their tyrants, or on their own accord, the 
object is solely that of obtaining the wages of prostitution : 
the heart and the passions had no share in the transac¬ 
tion. It is just possible, that this facility in transferring 
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women to the embraces of strangers, is ct)nfined to those 
parts of the country where they have had communication 
with Europeans, who have encouraged such connections; 
though it must be admitted that, on the present occasion, 
very htt?(; difference, in this respect, ap[)ears to have been 
observed on the part of the women, in places f)eyond where 
sJa^■e dealers are in the habit f>f visiting, t'aplain Tuckey, 
however, says, that in no one instance, beyond Embomma, 
did they find the men allant cn avant in their oH’er of the 
w'omen ; but the I'^mbomma men said, falsely it is to be 
hoped, tliat it was only their ignorance, and the little in¬ 
tercourse they had wdth whitt; men, that prevented it; and 
that any of them wn)uld think themselves honoured by 
giving up his wife or daughter to a white man. 

No such licentiouii conduct it would seem is sanctioned 
among themselves; wdicrc natives are Uie only parties 
concerned, an intrigue with another man's wife entails 
slavery on both the offenders ; and if the w'ife of a 
Cfienoo should go astray, he inflicts what punishment he 
may think fit on the lady, but the jiaramour must suffer 
death. Air. Eitzmaurice stales, that an instance of this 
kind occurred while he was stationed at Embomma, Tiic 
man was first carried to Sherwood, the. male ot a slave 
ship then trading in the river, and offered to him for sale ; 
but on being rcjeelc(l, those who had charge of* him 
bound his hands and feet, and, without further cercraoin^ 
threw him into the river. 

AIorai. ant> Physical Charactp.k.— It is a strange 
inconsistency of human feeling that, in all uncultivated 
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siocietie.s, the weaker sex should be doomed to perform the 
most laborious drudgery. In Congo, the cultivation of the 
laiul, and the search after food in the woods aiui on the 
plains, fretjucnlly the catching of lish, devolv(^ m holly on 
tlie. womtm : while the men cither saunter about, or idle 
away the time in laying at fidl length t»n the ground, or in 
stringing beads, or sleeping in their huts: if employed at 
all, it is in weaving their little mats or caps, a kind of light 
work more approjiriatc to the other sex, or in strumming 
on some musical instniincnt. 

'riieir indolent disposition, however, does not prevent 
them from indulging an immoderate fondness for dancing, 
more especially on moon-light nights. No feats of activity 
are disjdayed in this sjiccics of amusement, which consists 
ciiiedy in various motions of the arms and gesticulations of 
the body, not altogether the ino.st decent. The pleasure it 
atlbrds is announced by hearty peals of laughter. 'J’hey 
arc also fond of singing, but it is only a monotonous drawl¬ 
ing of the voice, not very well calculated to delight the ears 
of the audftors. Their Jimsicai inslruineni s are, a sort of 
guitar or lyre of the rudest kind, horns, shells and drums; 
and sometimes calabashes filled Avilh small stones to make 
a rattling noise. They have songs on love, war, hunting, 
palm wine, and a variety of subjects, some of which have 
been attempted to be Avritten down and translated by Cap¬ 
tain Tuckoy, but in so imperfect a manner and so much 
defaced, as not to admit of being made out. 

Ill all tlie memoranda of tlie gentlemen employed on the 
expedition, the natit'cs of Congo are represented as a Ha'C- 
ly and good-humoured race of men, extremely hospitable 
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to strangers, anti always reatly to share their pittance, 
sometimes scanty enough, with the passing visitor. In one 
of the notes only, lhe\ arc characterized as shrewd, cunning, 
and thievish. Men living in a stale of society like theirs, have 
occasion for all their shrewd-ncss and cunning : hut with re.- 
spect to their thievish propensity, though (a)nnnon to almost 
all savage and half-civilized tribes, the testimony of Captain 
Tuckey is rather in favour of their honesty. It is true, that 
when returning down the river in a sickly and hclpUiss t ondi- 
tion,and in great haste and anxiety to reach the vessels, some 
trifling advantage was taken to pilfer part of their baggage; 
but it is in favour of these people that, considering all the 
circumstances of the distressed situation of tlu: party, they 
were able to bring away with them any j)art ot llicir scat¬ 
tered property. 

The stature of tlienien of Congo i^, that of the middle size, 
and their features, though nearest to those of the negro 
tribe, are neither so strongly marked, nor so black as the 
Afru;ans are in general. 'J’hey are not only repr(\senled as 
being more pleasing, but.also as wearing the appearance 
of great simplicity and innocence. Captain 'I’uckey could 
not discover among the people any national ])hysiognomy: 
but few' mulatloes: and many had the features of south¬ 
ern Europeans. The discovery, by the i>arty, of burnt 
bones, and of human scmlls hanging fn)ni trees, might 
have led to the injurious ich?a of their being addicted 
to the eating of human flesh, had no further enquiries 
been made concerning them: accounts of cannibalism have 
been inferred by travellers on appearances no better 
founded than diese: and it is probable, that the many idle 
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slorics repeated by tl»e Ca[)ucbin and otlu'r missionanes tn 
Congo, of the Giagas and Anzicas, their iinincdiate neigh¬ 
bours, delighting in liiiman Ihisli, may have had no other 
foundation iluin llicir huirs workcil upon by tlie stoiios of 
the ntMghi)ourjiig tribes, who always take care to repre- 
se.jU one another in a bad light, and usually fix. upon 
<‘annil)ali.sin as the worst. 

Sii PKKSTTTiONs.—Ignoraiice has alwa^^s been accoun¬ 
ted tijti prolific mother of superstition. 'I'hosc of the 
negroes of Congo would be mere subjects of ridicule, if 
they wert‘ harmless to society ; which however is not the 
case. Every man has his and some at least a 

iloxen. being so many tutelary deities, against every ima¬ 
ginable evil that inav befal them. The word is Portu- 
gucse, /IvV/co, and signifies a charm, Avitchcraft, magic, 
^c.; and what is rcwiarkable enough, it is in universal use 
among all the negro tiibes ol' the Western Coast. 

'There is nothing so vile in natur<N that does not serve for 
a negro’s fetiedu'; the hoiu, tlie hoof, the iiair, the teeth, 
aud the liones of all manner of (piadrupeds ; the feathers, 
beaks, (daAVs, skulls anil hones of birds; the heads and 
skins of snakes ; the shells and hns of fishes; pieces of old 
iron, co]>per, Avood, seeds of plants, and sometimes a mix¬ 
ture of all, or most ol'lhem, strung together. In the choice 
of a fetiche, they consult certain persons Avhom they call 
fetiche-men, Avho may be considered to form a kind of 
priesthood, the members ofAvhich preside at the altar of 
superstition. As a specimen of these senseless appendages 
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ges to the dress, and the dwelling of every negro, the fol¬ 
lowing represent s one which the wearer coiisidered as an in¬ 
fallible charm against poison ; the materials are, an Euro¬ 
pean padlock, in the iron of which they have contrived to 
bury a cowrie shell and various tdher matters, the bill of 
a bird, and the head of a snake ; these are suspended 
from a rosary consisting of the beaus of a species of d<>- 
strung alternately with the seeds of some other plant. 



Others, with some little variation, are considered as protec¬ 
tions against the effects of thunder tind lightning, against 
the attacks of the alligator, the hippopotamus, snakes, lions, 
tigers, &c. &c. And if it should so happen, as it some¬ 
times does, that in spite of his guardian genius, the wearer 
should perish by the very means against wliich he had 
adopted it as a precaution, no blame is ascribed to any 
negligence or want of virtue on the part of the fetiche, but 
to some offence given to it, by the possessor, for which it 
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iias* permitted the pniiishmcnt. On this account, when a 
man is about to commit a crinic, or ilo that which his 
conscience tells him he ouglit not to do, he lavs aside his 
leliche, and covers up his deity, that he may not be privy 
to the deed. Some of the persons of the exiieditioii sliewixl 
to one of the chief men a magnet, whiidi he said was very 
bad fetiche for black man ; he was too lively and had too 
much smc//. 

'riiis would be all well enough, il‘ an opinion of their 
virtues in warding oft' c^il affectetl only themselves; and 
they might even be usei’ul when consitlered as a guard upon 
their actions ; but their inftiicnce does not stop here; they 
are considered in one sense as a kind of ileity, to whom 
jmiyers are addressed for their assistance, and if afforded, 
thanksgivings arc returned ; for the honour of the fetiche 
also, abstinence is performed, and penalties inflicted ; but 
if unsuccessful in any enterprise on -which the fetiche has 
been consulted, 'th<; owner iniiiiediately parts -with him, 
and jiurchascs another from the priest. 'I’hesc cunning 
men have gone a step further, and have succeeded in per¬ 
suading the silly people, that by their means, any part of 
a man’s property may be fetiched or made sacred, in the 
same manner, or nearly so, as the tahhoo, Avhich is so uni¬ 
versally practised in all the Pacific and South Sea islands; 
and their mode of detecting a thief, bears a very remark¬ 
able resemblance U) that which Campliell describes to be 
used among the people of the Sandwich islands. 

But the evil does not end here. Mr. Fitzraaurice, 
-w'hilc he stopped at Banaa Cooloo, was witness to a trans- 
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action, which will best explain the ill effects of these sense¬ 
less superstitions. A woman had been robbed of some 
manioc and ground nuts; she applied to a gangam or 
priest for a fetiche, which would compel the robber to 
restore the pn)perty ; and the manner of doing it is as fol¬ 
lows. The fetiche being exposed in some public place, 
the people of the village dance round it, and with the most 
hideous bowlings invoke it to produce the thief, or to 
direct that within q. certain time, and at a certain place, 
he shall deposit the stolen goods,^in failure of which, that 
this newly created divinity will be pleased to destroy both 
him and his relations. If at the expiration of the time, 
which is usually two days, the pioperly is not resttned, 
the fetiche is removed, and the first person of tlie village 
who dies, is considered to be the thief. It usually happens, 
that the goods are restored, but this was not the case in 
the present instance. The morning after the removal of 
the fetiche, the most dismal bowlings were heard in the 
village, and, on sending the interpreter to enquire into the 
cause, he returned and reported, that the fetiche had killed 
the thief, and that the noise proceeded from the relations 
mourning over tlie body. “ The deceased,^’ says Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, “.had been one of my coolies, and was a fine 
strong young man, apparently about twenty-four years of 
age. 1 had seen him the preceding evening walking 
about in good health, which, together witli the circum¬ 
stance of his having died in convulsions, leads me to sus¬ 
pect that, rather than suffer the efficacy of the fetiche to 
be questioned, the priest had selected this poor fellow as 
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the victim to his imposture, and had contrived to setfd 
liim out of the world by poison; an opinion in which I am 
the more confirmed, from the relations of the deceased 
having found it necessary to present the priest with a larger 
quantity of manioc and nuts than what had been stolen, 
a necessary precaution, as niy interpreter assures me, to 
preserve their own lives.” 

The following circumstance, which passed between Mr. 
Fitzmaurice and his friend the Chenoo of the village, is a 
curious trail of simplicity or cunning in the manners of 
these people. This Chenoo had boasted of a war fetiche, 
wliich if‘ any one attempted to shoot at, the flint would fall 
out, and the person so attempting would fall down dead'. 
On Mr..Fitzmaurice and Mr. Hodder expressing a wish to 
have a shot at this redoubtable deity, he observed, that 
he loved them too much to let them tryon telling him 
however that if, on firing, they missed it, or if they sus¬ 
tained any harm, they would give him a whole jwece of 
baft and two bottles of brandy, his fears^ for their safety 
immediately vanished before the prospect of gain, and he 
consented ; six yards was the distance measured off. The 
fetiche was the figure of a man rudely carved in wood and 
covered with rags, about two feet high, and one foot broad, 
and the time appointed was the following morning. In 
tlui course of the evening, the interpreter, who had a great 
regard for the strangers, appeared extremely sad and pen- 
^'c, and being asked the cause, replied, that he very much 
feared his good masters were going to die, and ihtreated in 
th(» most urgent manner, that they would give the bafl; and 
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the feliclu' uionc. InMni; ahst'iit lor sdint 
time, he on'bis relunj, that he Ui^d been al I he vil¬ 
lage; that ithc King ajid his nobles holding a pala¬ 
ver, whether they should venture the Ihlfclic er iu)t, aiul 
jhat they hari asked him, whether he thohght white Jiieii 
Tivould dare lire at it, and on hisatjswcring in tlie atfirmalivc, 
diey exclainuntl* “ mindeele zaambie m’poouga,” while 
men are gods/' The Chenoo made his appearance the lol- 
lowthg morning, but without the fetiche, mid was very d('- 
lumus to see the fowling piece fired, in which he was g! :i- 
Jd|ied, and on perceiving the ball strike the mark fired au 
he seemed very much astonislicd, and went away wiihont 
saying a word. In the evening he returned, with lit ai I. 
the whole Wth^ inhabitants; beggv.i they .;,ir 

ihmk of firing at his Iclicln;. ftu- d im-v >iioui<i i;;l ii, :iiui 
Ibis wa'i known In llui m ii;lj|x>n.j..g Chi^noos, llu‘v would 
all make war npoji iiin-. iinnurdiatcly ; aw iiiLrealy which 
was uttered with so imicdi real axiety in his t:ouutenanec 
as to leave no d^obt ol‘ Ids being in <'aj nesl. 

Besides the ii^^ddnal fetiches which are s^fectt rl by a 
priest, or by the caprice of the wcareri,iyarions striking 
objects of nature are held in gent^r estimation. 'Fhc 
Tt^i Enaaazi, or lightning stoQ$, and the fi'livcdj rock. 


arc objects of this kind. The considered as the 

peculiar residence of Seembi, the spirit wluch presides 
over the river.. On the side of some nx^ks iii^bil(‘<l bv 
fishermen, round the j»oint of l^wnda, are a number of 
raised figures, foraaed apjiarenlly wiiii >and and ashes and 
laid on wet, M'hich, when imlurated, appear like stone sculp- 
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turcd in low relii;f. The annexed plates are fac-simil^i^f 
lljose ligures copied lii|0 resisting 

wJiich, he obserihl^i that ih® cbtj|^ .#oin any in- 

(luiries lie was.ilil^e to make, whet®r^^they had aiiv con- 
ntiction with tnie rehgious nptiom 

liiey wept by the name of fetidiS. .Tley to be 

I he 'ivork 'of a learned priest of No^£i, wl^ ^ipght #ie^rt 
to all Uiose'who ciiQse to pay him. 'Hie of the ob- . 

jects, corresponding with tibe npnbcrs on the 
im.ntioned l)y lieutenant fJatwkey, as ^ " 

1 * A gentlexhau in his ham- 20. 4t in 

mock and guard, hammock^, 

2. A gentleman borne by 2i. A suakCi 
liis siavOa. 



4. [L iiknown. 

O. A lixjird. 

7. An alligator. 

Unknown. 

10. A hippopotamus. 

11. <Jnknov/n* 



■ (..V' , 

Hi. Unknown. , 


17. An aliigator. 

I s. A htmter"killing h id^r. 


i;>. A bird. 


23. A man shooting a bird. 

24. An old man and a 


young one killing an 
alligator. 


.25. U|^ 


Snd hippota- 


inus. 


27. An dephani. , v .v 

28. .IJ.nknowm. '■ 

29 ^' A hunter, a deer, ami 

.•V'- ■ ■ 


r an aHigator, 



33. A ship. 
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In other platen. liQuus ol a sinuKu knul nero im i 

with, cul into the lace of the slal> um U, or into oi on 

the surface of the gourtl*' or pumpkins, most of ^\huh h.id 
sonn'lliing of the feUohe or sagicd character allathtd to 
them. ^I’hey luivellttMnc vagtMi notion of a fuluie p.n.itiisi, 
in %rhieh th«'y sfiall^l^ bdlNappv , ilu v also entertain soim 
idea of agoodjendan^#vilpiiueij»le. the loiiiieris disUa- 
(>uished of Zntnba ArPoonga; the i by 

'addee MM^ueinba ; but Uiey si>cto to pay nion 
vettb!ntion to/i^i|j^to fecl^a ol’, thin snb- 

sta^tjy^ fetich^, thW'||^|l^ itndgina ry persoiiajii^s. 

Tlie most inoflbfisiT'e part of lhi*ir si(j||JteTstitii>n<> is the le- 
speet which they show to the dead ; and as if may 

ajipiar, a veiioration for deceased fricuU'. and ietaiM*ns is 
alwaAs a faAourabJe fraii in the rjiarartei i»l a piople. 
Those wbis| can afford, imd they n.iiit no endoa\ouis to 
obtain »l, emer the dead bodies ol then r< lations w itfi main 
^Ids of clothing, and keep tliem aboy e ground, till,irom llu* 
quantity of wrappers added from litm lo time, they have 
arrived at an balk; in this stale they an tlu n 

deji^ted in a Hat; they tnoprn their loss at stalid tiim ^ 
of thli day with llbwlings and lamentations; and at Jcugth 
they.bury tl|ia^ih graves depth, A\ith the view pio 

babljf of pretenllng the wteibdity of then b* ing si latclked 
up by binists of prey ; tiCy pl.int tJiNw'lantI shrubs louiuf 
thegrai^, andjike tbe Welsh and the Cliim se, dccoiale 
tlicnpi ^oe fetiches llkQn tlu in. An 1 .1( - 

phant's at iSitv head and another at (iu foot, 

mark this belonging to a person ot some disdnciion 
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Ckt.’mi.s A VI) MsiiMF,\TS,—'TI m; only capital crimes 
arc stalled to b(‘ those ol poisoning and adultery, the latter of 
which js singular enough, considering:in what litth' (estima¬ 
tion womrni an^ held. Murder and Urell are punished l)y re¬ 
taliation and n^stitution, or selling the criminal into slavery. 
TheCangam and his Kissev are the grand jury who find 
the hill, hill the accused undergoes a 'trial l)y ord^l before 
tin; cldci-s of the community. He is made to chew a cer¬ 
tain pDi.sonous bark ; if guilty, he kec]>s it in his stofla^lt' 
and Ji acasion^ hi " death ; if innocent; he throwsup 
agaii! and hr is aeijuitlcd of the charge; and thlB^'the 
eiiilt or inn t in e of a man is made to depend ou the 
strength '.'f hs'- 'S*inuit*h. I'lu jiracUt'c of jioisoiiing is so 
common, in- masicr of a slave always makes him 
tasl<.‘ his cooked victuals before he ventures to eat of tlicm 
ianiself. 

* "V 

I) i sr. /V s t;s \ v I * n r At K I) I Es.—'Phe natives in general ap- 
peared to be Imallhy : thi' diseasi s ur»der which liity mostly^ 
laboured, were of the cutaneous kind, few being lice Iroiii 
tlie itch, and scrofula ; leprosy, and elephantiasis were 
served, and some ft'w cases ol' fever and fluxes occurred. 
They app(‘an ti to b(‘ subject also to iudbleat tumors,jind 
most of iluMu Mere observed to have largeliavels. Among 
th(' people of the ncignbinirinir tdwns w^ho cannj down to 
Inrji to see liic wliij^.,men that wi^FO statl!gi||^4 * 

Mafook l)rourht i|jppiiim his daughter,of about 
twelve, jears t)f agl, whose skin A pcrfe^|y.^||^, but 
ot a pale sit^kly colour, iliough the' father !®p was 
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quite stout uud Jieullliv ; i>iie. Juul (:url\ hair :uul negro 
features. 

Tlie only int'<lieiiit;s used 1)V lluuu, uiul tliose. bul spar- 
inulv, arc iulusions and th'coelions oi nuliee ])lunts ; and 
ainong oIIkts }!u; rool ol a sjiecit’is ol dio>>eorea, ol a very 
strontij biller taste, is very miK^li eluMvrd by them as a pre¬ 
ventive of Iluxes; but the Ciangam Kissey and various 
felielies are. inosd v resorted to tor the tuinr ol‘diseases ; and 
when die (jangam, \vlii> nets in die tlireefiild eapeeitv of 
priest, ptdilie aeeuser, and physician, seiis the casi*. to be 
dcsj)i-,rate, lie gives the patient ov(U' lo Zamba M’I’oonga. 

It is nol ivisy lo conceive for wiiat |)ur[)ose tiic slioals of 
missionaries ivere .seni anionu’ the C<uiiio ia’gnM s, nor in 
wliat manner ihey passed lla ir dme ni du' coimiry. I'Jicir 
aecounls an* llih.’d widi the multitudes ihey baptized, and 
u.e\ b.iptizi.'d ail mIio otlcred dienisi Ives ; bul it is a very 
extraurdinarv hic! dial ihey should not have insInicUal 
some of them to read and write. No trace of any such in- 
structi(*n appeared along the banks of die Zaire, except in 
the inslancc beJbrc mentioned ; nor did it ajipear tlial they 
liad any mode of rcgislering time or (‘Vdils, except by 
the moon, and in tins way only for a very lew years. 

IjANOUao 'riu; language tiftlie Congo and die neigh¬ 
bouring stat(;s, tlitfers vm v maUrriallv from all the known 
languages of the negroes of imrtlierii Africa : but from die 
cojiious vocabnlaiii's obtained by C'aptaiii 'rnckey, there 
would seem to be a radical alhnily bclwceii all the lan¬ 
guages on the western c.oasl of JSonthern Africa, and that 
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a-so 


these limi^ujjgcs have pervaded the greater jKirt of that 
portion ol the (.’oiitinenl, and extended e\eii to the eastetn 
e<,)asl. 

'I’lur letter ut" Mr. Marsden. rererred to in Ca])Uiin 
I’nekev ^ instnu'lions, eontains sonu' curious iurorntation 
on this Mibjeet ; as nell as some remarks on the hingnage 
m gem-ral, which may l)e usetiii to tuture travjdlers ; the 
jollowiu!^ is an extract, t'njm it. 

““ K'lowing so little, as we do. oi' the t oim’ries c.-n llie 
“ banks of the Zaire, (which 1 observe is also ealhal by 
*• D’Aiuille, the Itarbela river), few'jiartieiilar inslruelions 
“ can be given, regar<bn<i the language spoken in iiiat 
•' tpuirter;and it. will <!epend ujxui Captain I’uckey to avail 
" iiimself ot'the information that cireiimslanees may ]»laee. 
“ within his reat h. In most eases lh<‘. opportunity will be 
little more than tliat of eolleeting 5i few' of the most eoin- 
mon wooC, wliieli may, howe.ver, be sudieii'iit to sluwv 
“ whether the pe.',ple speaking tliem, have or have not an 
original t'onneetion with (*th(M's n"e;-r;'pliieal!;. and poll- 
“ tieallv sepuralcti from them ; atul comparisons of this 
“ kind will be much facilitated by having uniform lists 
“ which not only suggest the jiroper w'ords at I lie niomen 
“ of enquiry, but placi them niec'liaiiicaliy beside each 
“ other. Where a longer resilience admits of tfe<T iriler- 
“ course, and the means of actpiiriiig a more perleel kuow’- 
“ ledge of the language, it will be desirable, bi-'^ides at- 
“ temjiling to lill up the huger vocabulary,*^ tliat pains 
“ should be taken to examine its grammatical structure, 

• A printed scleution of English words. 

3 I) 
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;ui<{ fo asccrhun, lor instanco, liow ihr aoininalivo aiul 
‘‘ siil>jua<'tivo words in a ‘Joritoncc aro placfal witli rtrspta'l 
“ 1.0 tlic \ oi l) ; lio tv llu' adJta Uve with rouartl l.o I he siib- 
slantivi*; lutw ]»liirals and d«‘<iives of <‘onij)arison aiv 
foniK il ; win flu'r ihcn- is anv kind of inlU‘\ion or vana- 
*• tion ol .syllabk'.s of (!u; sani(‘ word a<*«'ordin^ lo its posi- 
“• lion in llu; scnttMicc and conn(’i‘ii<»n Arilh other w<»rds : 
‘‘ wlit'lher rlu; pronouns jiersonal ^■arv aci-ordiiiir to tiu; 
‘‘ rank or sox ol' llu’ porsfni addressinu; or porstai addrossi d ; 
*'■ atid wlielhor they are ineorporated w'illi the. eerh : ami to 
‘•obsiaae any otiu'r jieeiiliarilie'' ol idi<,)m, llial lIu' lan- 
linau'C may presoni ; notinii llu* «!euree ol‘soilness, harsii- 
ness, indislinetne.ss, inlonalion. onlturnl ‘^onmU, uiul llie 
“ pre\ a)ene<' or delieit'ncy <*r ai.\ p n Urnlar i» m rs ol ihe 
al|)hai)eL as \\c should lerin iheni. sm h as H and F. 
'I'lie I vtent of eonniJ x, ovei which a lannuaiie is nnder- 
sicjotl lo pre\aih ■ihoiihl also !><• a sHhjeet ol’mvesiij^alion ; 
“ and, by what ollu;rs it is bonnded at o\erv side. Also, 
“ whethej' there may not bo a eorreel laneuaue. of eoin- 
niuniealion belween nali<jns, whose {>r(.)pe.r lani»nae<'s are 
“ distmet. 

J obsr’rve tliat the name ol f ’ey/ija Ik lones lo ihe. eonn- 
“ try on tIu; sotitiu'in sid<; of the Zaire; ami 1l\a( l.oaneo, 
Kokonuo, N*(toio,'I’omba. ami \’r(;ka, art; the nanit's 
ol kinudoins or tlistriels on llu' nortlu;rn sitle. 'i’hc spe- 
‘‘ eiiuens 1 havt' of the Jan^^n.iut; o(‘JiOan^’o |'aj)[)arenl[y' the 
“ most e<ynsiderabl(“ ol' flu'scj sin'ws it lo lu* radically ihc 
same with iJial. of Conu<», allhonL!;h, as diah'ets, they vary 
a 5i:rt;a.t. deal. Jl will probably be found, tliat this is the 
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rase with lo (he oIIh'ts also ; and I am the i)K>re 

“ iurlirird In iK-lievo tl»e language vc?'y oencral in that 
• jiarl of Africa I'roni the folloM'ing eimmislanrr; 1 had 
" idnnrrly a nroro sc^rvant IVoin Alosambifjiie, who l anu' 
'• In ihr way ul' Uomliay If) Jhrnroolrn, and having taken 
itt»'.vn J'rnm his monlh tlie uor<U of his native ttm^ue. I 
” was aftia'wards nna h surjinyed In find tin:m r<)ri'rsj>ninL 
-• jii inanv instances, not niilv with tin' lali«^Ila^:r of the 
C aliri'-. as i;i\cn Sparnnan. but mnrr f'sprriallv wilh 
that oi ( onL-n. as \ti!l be seen mi noinpai ine a tew ni th<‘ 
'* wnnis <>!' list iallnr, a^ ui'cn bv Ueniannn (tlie Con< 2 ,n 
“ black) 'Mill ihn-t; laken t'rnm iiiv siaaant. 


>/k 

f •iil_ ' 

•1// S,7#f. ■ n.'b' 

Ki/f/i’/ 

'riiree. 

I'aloo. 

Alalon. 


Ten 

(\)omy. 

Kinnir. 


rmir. 

Me-sana. 


Sanii. 


INiomtof). 

Mnnin. 


Oman. 

.Makamln. 

r.l nke 


I'tiot. 

( < X )it >« ). 

Mo-mirn 


I )ay 

1 ^ f 

1 rihUHi: * 

ivmbu. 


1 )i‘ad. 

(a.d‘o\, 

Kntoa. 


\\ ater. 

Ma/a. 

•Mad j<’. 

Alaazi 


'•* l>nl tl was not my inleniion In have liont* into lliis dr- 
‘ lad; the tae l, howa-vi r. i' very enrions, the dislanee beins: 
•” so considrrabk;.’’ 

it issiitfc, leni.ly remarkable., however, that while this aurce- 
ment is fomid bi*Mveen the kniiinam's ot tril>e.s so v«‘r\ distajit 
Irom eaeii other, so ureat a diirerenee shonltl pix'vail in ditlc- 
rent parts of the same district, and at so short, a ilistaiiec, as 
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appears by the Vocabulary (Appendix, No. I.) collected 
and filled up by Captain 'Puckcy; the first column of which 
are the words of the Malernba language, on the coast and 
near the mouth of the river, the second those of Euibom- 
ma; and it is stated that the language beyond Inga differed 
very considerably from that of Emboinma. 

Mr. Marsden, who obligingly furnished the list of Eng¬ 
lish words in a printed form, and whose extensive know¬ 
ledge of languages* stamps a value on any opinion he 
may give on that subject, has communicated the following 
observations on Captain Tuckey’s vocabulary. 

“ The very copious and apparently accurate vocabulary 
“ of the Con^o language, collected by Captain Tiickey, 
“ has furnished the means of comparison wdth the other 
“ languages and dialects prevailing in the southern por- 
“ tion of Africa, and has thereby served to establish the 
“ fact of an intimate connexion between the races of peo- 
“ pie inhabiting the western and the eastern coasts of the 

peninsula ; although in that parallel, its breadth is little 
“ less thiin thirty degrees of longitude. 

“ Upon selecting some of tHe most familiar terms, and 
“ comparing them with the specimens we possess, it will 
“ be seen, in the first place, that the words as written down 
“ by Captain Tuckey, from the mouths of the natives 
“ of Congo, agree generally with those given by Brusciotto, 
** Oldendorp, and Hervas; allowance being made for the 
“ differences of European orthography. They also cor- 
“ respond with those of the neighbouring countries of 
“ Loango and Angola, with some variety of labial pro- 
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“ nunciatioii; and less perfectly with the languages of the 
“ Mandongo (not to be confounded with the Mandinga of 
“ Northern Africa) and the Camba people; both of the 
“ same western coast. It is highly probable, that all 
“ these mutually understand each other in conversation. 
“ Between the Congo language and that of the tribes on 
the eastern side, the afiinity, although radical is much 
“ less striking, and the people themselves must consider 
“ them as quite distinct; but the following instances of 
“ resemblance, in words expressing the simplest ideas, 
“ may be thought sufficient to warrant the belief, that the 
“ nations by whom they are employed, must, at a remote 
period, have been more intimately connected.” 



Congo. 

Tuckey. 

® a 

W g 
pa 

Congo. 

Oldeaoorp. 

Mosambique. 

Native. 

55 • 
o 

«£*• 

a 

Kaffer. 

Sparrman. 

Three 

Tatoo 

Tattu 

Si'tattu 

Ba-tatu 

•MM 

A-taio 

Four 

M’na 

Ya 

Sija 

Me-aana 

Moonaw 

Saiiu 

Five 

Tanoo 

I'aiiu 

Sit'tan 


Thanou 


Ten 

Cooiny 

Icumi 

Si-kumi 

Kuiiii 

Koumaw 

Suini 

Eye 

Mies^ 


_ 

Mesu 

'ree»li*» 


Tooth 

Menu 


_ 

Mono 

Meiiho 


Dead 

Foi 


Affua 

Ku'fna 


Ufile 

Water 

Mara 

Mase 

Masa 

Madjt 

Mntce 

Maesi 

Hog 

Gorolooboo 

— 

Engulu 

Guruay 

Giilioway 

a*— 

Sun 

Tuiigua 

N’Tazi 

Tangu 

— 

— 

Langga | 

Moon 

VIooezy 

— 

— 

Moyafe 

Moonio 

- 1 

Salt 

Moon*qua 

— 

— 

— 

Mun>you 



There does not seem to be the least truth in the com¬ 
plicated mechanism of the Congo language, which some 
fanciful author thought he had discovered, and which has 
"been repeated by succeeding writers; none of “ those idioms 
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of which the syntax and gramnialical forms, ingeniously 
combined with art, indicate, in the opinion of JMaltc-Brun, 
“ a meditative genius, foreign to the habitual condition of 
these people." 

These few observations contain a summary of the know¬ 
ledge of the; moral circumstances and condition of the 
people, and their means of subistence, as obtained by the 
expedition to the point of the river where its researches 
terminated. The physical information acquired is, on 
account of its scientific form, kept separate, and follows 
in the Appendix 
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A Vocabulary of the AIamcmba and Em bom m a Languages. 


Knf;rn<)i. 

Malendia. 

Emboninia. 

English. 

Malmnba. 

Einbomma 

.Above, 

'I'andu 

Telcem.'i, 

Aunt, 

Cacandee 

Menkaze 

Absent, 

leli 

leli-kouka 

Avoid, 

Souama 


Accuse, 

N'Doke 


Awake, 

Catoumauca 

cotouka 

Admire, 

' L)(|naiiii 


Axe, 

MTeebe 

titwly 

.Advice, 

1 AVenii|M’e 





Adultery, 

j AA’avuca, Xg- 

Sougaiii easan- 

Rack, 

Nema 

liooza 


1 (.'iirganie. 

giina 

Back again. 

Vanfauca 


Afruid, 

1 AVonga 

Kocnia 

Bad, 

Mabee, Moontem 

mambee 

Afront, r. 

j N’.Sone 

ngaiw.cy 


N 'zambico, hati 

* 

A l td-. 

; tvbioneoia 



man 


Afternoon, 

I Masseca 

inuseaka 

i 

Eeouba 

Kouba 

Ai;;iin, 

Quandcc 


! Bake, 

Zampaiiube, BoJn 


Ajiiee, 

loca Chiviteede 


1 

J 

Zampaimbe, 


Air, 

K'ZiKtla 

/.eelo 

j 

bake bread 


Alike, 

Dcddy Diahly 


j Bald, 

Vandon 

vandou 

Alive, 

N’(‘hema 

inonio 

1 Bargain, 

Simmba 

soumba 

All, 

ion.sou." iM’Veim- 

Vo 

1 Bark (rind) 

Taunda 

babosy 


lonsoii, I give 


Barren 

tieeta 



all 


Barter, c. 

Taubeengana- 

Vinja 

Alone, 



quetau 



I am .(lout 


Basket, 

M'Bangou 


Always, 

Louinh.aii L'on- 

Tang) buna 

Ikt*he, 

N'younga 

Sookoola 


snu, all times 


Batth’, 

Nonana 

N'ousna 

Amuse, 

Qlieeiuhela 


Bawl, ii. 

Tteconoa 


Aw'ltur, 

lh)iun-])ontou 

lioaiii-poulou 

Biiv. 

Londo 

N’zcela 

And, 

Isha 


Be:uh, 

M’Sanga, or 

p'sanga 

Angry 

N‘/alhi,Lrngula, 



Sanga 



sulky 


Beard, 

N’lX'va 1 Devoe 

Another 

Lequa, laapiu 


Beat, r. 

Yalta, beco-yaita. 

Bulo 


chanca, ano¬ 



don't strike 



ther thing. 


Bed, 

M'Foulou 

Cheea 

Aiiuswer, i). 

Tamhoudede 

boulem-beenibo 

Before, 

Ovetide quaude 


Any, 

leuua. cliouao-le- 



M’ptuiou 

M'cootoo 


qua, any thing 


Begiti, 

Davove 

Tona 

Approach, f. 

Queamenu or 

’Isa 

Behind, 

Oquiueiud 

quanima 


AVesndea 


Relict e, 

Eande 


Arm, 

(.’oeo 


Belly, 

A'ouutou 

V'ooinoo 

Army, 


('aeomunta 

Below, 

Quoirsec 

quooDsee 

Arrive, 

N’C'hemosouca 


Bend, 

Voumbama 

beenza 

Ashamed, 

N'iSonc 

sony-itakaleka' 

Betray, 

Woupve 


Ashore, 

Vanase, van:is.se. 

vaiianze 

Between, 

Fuuloumosc 


Ask, 

C'ouvaula 

tivrotda 

Beyond, 

Valla 


Asleep, 

Lfca 

Icle 

Big, 

Ounenc 

tolu 

Assist, 

CotisadcsB 


Bind, 

Cangama 


At 

Al’ltou 


Bird, 

Noupe 

Noonec 
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Englifh. 

Malcmba. 

Embomma. 

Bite, «. 

Lavata 

tibila 

Bitter, 

Cazau 

nooly 

Black, 

M'fiote 

M’iiot 

Blind, 

Mesouinafua 

mafoi 

Blood, 

Menga 

Menga 

Blue, 

Chandonibe 

Chinomba 

Boat 

N’Z:aa 

N’zaza" 

Body, 

Solango 

Avia . 

Boil, V, 

Lnmba (mcno 
Iambi), 1 boil) 

laamb 

Bold, 

Oumolo, or qu- 
angolo 


Bone, 

Vissec, or Vese 

vczze 

Jlottoin, 

Coonansee 

Coonansee 

Box, n. 

Lookata 


Boy, 

N'I'aoude 

leeze, toadi 

Brave, 

Quatigolo or Ou- 

1 pande 


inolo 

Bread, 

Bold 

Bolo 

Break, r. 

Baudede 1 

bouriea 

Breast!*, 

N'Toulou 

Macmi maboi 

Bridiire, 

Saaoka 

Subouka 

Bring, 

Twala 


Broad, 

Tamamasc 


Brother, 

I’angauic 


Build, 

Taiinganza 


Burn, V. 

E. Veede 

Monnvia 

Busy, 

Salansalanga 


Buy, 

Souuiuaquucou 

Soomba 

Cable, 

Scenga 

S« enga 

Call, ti. 

Boki^la 

Lundoo 

Calm, 

Bacanam.pemba- 
quano, no wind 

bauano pema 

Careful, 

Kbea 

bongo leeko 

Carry, 

Nata 

Nata 

Cat, 

Boude 

boode 

Catch, V. 

Bacca 

Seemba 

Change, 

Veenga. veenqua 
lequa (change 
Bonietbing) 

1 aviengeza 

Cheeks, 

Mataumia 

Matamma 

Chew, 

Dade 

Casu 

Chief, 11 . $, 

M||ntB 

Mauana 


ChUd, 

moana 

Chin, 

Bevau 

bevo 

Choose, 

Zlona 


Circle, 

Zounga(Zoonga 

) zegoomaneena 

City, 

Banza 

M'banza 

Ck^ 

Soucouia, (meani 
also wash) 

s Neaveze 

Cloth, 

chindele 

blele 

Cloud, 

E’Sanche 

tooty 

Coarse, 

CatjBuwataco 

voonga 


1 English. 

Malemba. 

Emboinma, 

Cold, 

Chazee 

cheosey 

Comb, V. 

Sanoo 

Sanoo 

Come, 

Weesa 

ouise 

Conquer, 

cliecna waate 

boogazy 

t ook, V. 

Lambe 

lamba 

Copper, 

Sango 

Songo , , 

Corner, 

Fouma 


Country, 

Scaine 

N’zee 

Cow, 

G)mkbc 

pacheza 

Cry,». 

Dela 

leela 

Cure,». 

Sambouca 

bclola 

Curse, c. 

Lakelaca 

iukala 

Cut, 

Veengoana 

Yango 

Dance,«. 

Keena 

keena 

Dark, 

Tumbe; Night 
time 

M’boi 

Daughter, 

Cbincoomba 

Coomba 

Day, 

Laumbau 

Muinee 

Dead, 

Fauede 

foi 

Deaf, 

Matoo, Mafnu 
(ear blind) 

(tlie same) 

Deceive, 

Matieve 

M'poonizea 

i Deep, 

M'|>eenda 

Vinda 

! Depart, 

Weuda quakoo 

Yenda quakon 

Devil, 

Caddo M'Femba 

Coolant pamb( 

1 Dew, 

Desa or Deza 

Lizee 

1 Dii, s. 

M'tba 

focn foi 

Dig. 

Sema. Sema au- 
lou, dig grave 

sicum 

Diligent, 

kcbba-benc 


Discourac, 

yako. Palaver 

N'gauzy 

zoco 

Dis|iute, 

ganzy 

Divide, 

chakeky 

chakeky 

Bog, 

M'Boa 

M’boi 

Door, 

Kaveloo, door- 
place, E'Vitoo. 

Vitoo 

Down, ad. 

Coonasse. Wenda 
conasse.godown 


Dream, v. 

N'dazee,do8entuu 

lota 

Drink, e. 

Noa 

noi 

Drop, V. 

Bauede 

soonoquezy 

Drown, 

Seendede 

fomo 

Drunk, 

,Calelau, or Coloa 

Coloi 


Malavou, drunk 
from wine 


Ear, 

Cooto-Matoo 

Matoo 

Earth (wil) 

N’tato 

toto 

Earth (globe) 

fionso 

sionso 

East, 


akoo 

Eat, 

Dea 

lia 

Edge, 

Maino 

tova 

^EgS. 

Makce 

naked matoo 
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Knpliih. 

Maienilia. 

I'iiubamina. 

Kio'lish. 

Maleniba, 

Embomma. 

Kiirlif, 

K’Naiia 

N’ana 


1 N’Z-iiiii. \‘/ona 

n'zoolozv 

Kiglily. 

Kaiui loiiffcaiuma loiiviiLs 


l\L'lllOtl, I'ollll 


Fanpiy, 

I'.ikI, 11. 

cliaui|i.'tbalu 

1 Visia 

batMtiii IccTi'i) 
Si'cna 

IWI. 

of woniaii 

helia 

lilK'llIV, 


(liahelady 

illy 

I'ool, 

La on 

bnoba 

Tnoiiy li, 

Touain^ 

T'ool, 

Tainbt'e 

1 tanibec 

1'.III IT, 


1 (alUl 

Fiirliiil, 

Zoiit'iiii'o 

i seeiiii.eeili 

l ','(‘a|ii, 1’. 

cliccna 

j tcoiiu 

Forget, 

Zeembiilveeiie 

1 zinili'intoonic 

J ai'IIsI', II. 

I'alifly 

' liczo 

Forgive, 

•\laiigemi 

j laniea 

r.M. 

Mosau 

1 

I'oi'k, 

j ‘'oiiia 

• soma 

KviIirniV; 

N'llaiiii 

(lavii 

1'i.irty, 

j Maeootiiava 1 

! iiia('ooriiaii.a 



Four, 

1 \ aea Uiieaor ke:i| 

lii’iia 

I’.ICf, 

( loosi 

j liiozio 

Fourteen, 

j I'.eoaniiMeja j 

I'lioiti iii'iia 


r.'aiiilv, 

ru-t, 


J':aluM, 

f'lul, i‘ 


I I'U'l, 

I ml licr, 
1'. <•!. r. 
I'Viiialf, 
IVlcli, f. 
I Vu I , 
iil'IiTn, 
I'ill 3, 

I iH'lif, I-. 
I'ill 

l-'in.l, 

F'iro, 

1 ii-li, 
ritf, 
Flat, 
I’li'sli, 
Float, r. 


I'lowtr, 
My, I'. 
Follow, 


Viioiiii in- Ovoo- boisi'v 

111 DO 


V SI,.' 

mili'iifi'o, .-lii- 
lll.tl !l rlli|llv 

Tola 

lain 


j TncmL, 
I-mil. 


1 tllIl‘/V 
i taata 


Soo^OO I 'OO too 

^'o^ml^l(', fffiMiiair I'oonumganu 
Kiiai-omirm (oo , 
slink) 

Ikijnainf Cooiidiaiiiy 

f’ooia 


K/aily (tilosyi 
r./.iiiiv .Maza, 
.';la»s i'lill of 


U on^u (rlu'ciuco! 


vvaU'f) 

ilo not Mill 

1 

j 

Fur, 

AfifU 

aw .IV.) 


fiirl. 

1 

ilela ijtliMiiiiusee 

inoeii beeiia 

(live. 

vaun I 

N'Salla 

1 e.aia iiiu/a 

(ilad. 

Toildele j 

Seellibiili 

1 seeiiibele 

(lo, r. 

IVenda 1 

Kriltoo 

J elieinta 

(niat, 


; 'Iwal.i 

1 voola 

tiOi’. 

/.iriilw TVr (*niin-i 

laila, -irk 



goo ! 

F.eamiie laiioo 

niueiKmia taiiuu 

(loid. 1 

V.'ia 

Dlaeauinatanuo 

SaiiibaiUM) 

(iMXl, 

laboote 1 

NiMiaiia 

noai'-.i 

(ireat, 

Fooiiioo-a-Moote! 

Zoiiga. Zoiiga 

Ouazia 

ti'ieen, 

(,'liainlieo 

l\ia/a,fiUwate 


liruvv. 

F.’Meneiie 

Toiiilia 

tomba 

< lUard, r. 


M. lileuiiio 

1 ( 10 /.ala 



ISazan 

bazoo 

Hair, 

N'Sooke 

llislie or Uizky 

M’fot. 

Half, 

C’.'iiaiiseea 

Tiinoo 

toaii'Ki 

Hand, 

Caml-.se 

Vavawooto 

biis.sa 

Haiid.sJiiii 

Mfiaidotc 

Ciouibai 

Rl'jisoonia 

Han.-, 

F.elcea. 

K’folo. F'i'olo di 


Ilapji;, 


Dual uii 

Hard, 

(iiilo/et’lli'C 

tlie water 

i 

Ile.-id, 

N’Too 

l\Ii;/.ely. Maza 


' ilear, 

M'eiuoiOweloowi- 

mazely. wati 



do you bear 

lluoJ. 



that) 

FV.iindtv 

j fnondia 

i Ikart, 

N 'Clieeiwa 

Lavooka 

1 caUioka 

! Heaven, 

Iv/ooliKi 

.Seeda-quoiifiua, 

lottda 

Heaw, 

Zeeta 

I follow you. 


( Hen.' 

Soosoii N'kentoo 
woman fowl 


I'uiiitCKa 

vama 

loiifli/.a 

oiicmlii 

cohiIhi 


Vlf'll 

idasily Kiavooti 
kiinaio 
l•ald.;MltUSO 
i lO.a 

Uiiij'i.ila 

li’sooidiy 

Idny 

;'Uag'.lai(Uoi 
Omiiii. li 
U.la 
■M’loo 

OliClll'l 


moiiiii 

laxuoln 

zreta 
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BnglUh. Malcmba. Embonma. 


Herb, 

Foundee 

teel. 

Here, 

Wesa-ba (eomc 
here) 


Hide, V. 

Soo-aimy 

souka 

High. 

M’Saiky 

nankou 

Hill, 

M'/iinr.a 

vemongu 

Hire,». 

Salbi I’.eofeela, 
work and I'll 
jiiiv \on, Uoeza 
j jiuota, CKine 
and I'll pay you 


Hit. 1 . 

Oungctcle 



N'tiooloo 

pooloobu 

Hoid, r. 

Seeinba 

seeuiba 

Ihile, 

Nooa 

coo loo 

llitUow, n. a. 

IjCtpu ebampa- 
bala, empty 

vouvooloo 

IToilie, 

(luOMip(Nlll>0 


llonesil, 

iMoonloo N'/ani- 
be 

iixMiita 

Hum, 

M'I’uea and 
M'I’oonge 

ni’jioka 

Ilurse, 

Caralo 

eavallo (I’ortiij 

Hut. 

MiHiene 

bazoo 

House. 

M Zo 

nr'/o 

Hundred, 

ebiimretimma 

in'<'ain:i 

Huufiry. 

N'Zalla 

1 

zala 

] lurt, r. 

i N'ti.-insey 

cooiitanly 

Husband, 

1 .toeo 

nuoiiiani 

1, 

Menu 


Idle, 

t.'iisasalaen 


Jealuus, 

Fontavoukc ca“- 
sainc 

ehimpala 

If. 

Onso-Onso Zo- 
nene,if youlikt 


Industrious, 

Sulla woete 


Innueeut, 


inundieo 

Iiiterjm-t, 

N’Caiuba 

sencamba 

Join, 

Ecea or Ycca 


Journey, 

Diuta 

tanzey 

Iron, 

liooettneba 

saanirua 

Island, 

Zounga 

zuonga 

Jump, V. 

Zoluoka 

Justice, 


eotieouiida 

Kce)i, 

Luonda 

saoiiou 

Kick, ti. 

Waita 

toekensy 

Kill, 

M'foti, or M’Foua 

bon da 

King, 

Ni'inboiua or 
iuntuu, dieenu 
M'Kaily 

in'checno 

Knife, 

ljcK;c 

Knot, 

Acolo or F/colo 

colo 

Know, 

Ounzoi 

N'zabizy 


RngUth. 

Malcmha 

Embonima. 

Lake, 

Kanga 

Clooly 

Utme, 

Tolooca 

toloca 

I..!ind, 

Zcla 

n’se 

ij Last, 

Clitencma 

le(|uam|ie dee 

Ij Laugh, e. 

Saiha 

seva 

i! O' 

|i IvitW, 

Yoco, and Falavcr 

lu'ensa 

h Lead, H. 

ehoumlioo 

elioomboo 

'1 I .earn, n. 

lanigna or (.'ou- 

longuu 


caudia 


Veemie, 

inaloo 

i 

1 Lie (down) r. 

Daile, 

l)leku 

Lie (falsity! 

Lift, 

Vonna 

lo'vaKUiou 

Nata i 

naogoova 

Liglit (not heavy) 

1 Ilacaiia Zitaeo 

zelaco 

Light (not dark) 

•Mouene 

mooiiii 

Lightning, 

N'Z.iza 

Imieliui 

1 Lips, 

Mevau 

bli-i'lee 

1 Little, 

Chakui 1 

ehi’peliow 

;! Live, r. 

Kiia-M a-waiilee. 


1. 

1 li\e 


{1 Hung, 

Cliella ! 

i.'liicolezy 

ij Look. t'. 

Talla 1 


l "; Love, r. 

L:ioo j 

/.dozy 


k'ousee 1 

loida 

;1 Mad, 

1 E'Laou or Ai' 


;i 

i leoua 


jl Make, 

Saiieea 

vanga 

' Male, 

Mwintou, 


Man (homo) 

.Misintau 

booeala 

Many, 

Knjei'aea 

heiiga 

1 Market, 

K’Ziindou, 

zaiidu 

Mat, 

^ Teha 

teva 

Meet, r. 

I'aulaseima 

hoolanjana 

Melt, r. 

Miiiv/.e 

quabouka 

j Mend, 

liOiida 

loado 

Middle, 

Counzec 

eawty 

Milk, 

Chimvooma 

ehialy 

Mine, jir. 

1 Wamee or 
j l■■.’(,'llanlc 1 

eliaiuy 

Money, 

, IJango 

bongo 

Month, 

j N’fioinlai 

^ gondc 

M(X)n, 

1 N'fiondat 

More, 

1 Ix'ipia 

hiKtIa 

Morning, 

KeiiMouea 

menamena 

Mother, 

Mamina 

mama 

Mountain, 

M'Zanza 

lu'zanza 

Month, 

Noua 

m'no i 

Much, 

I'anega 

yenzy 

m'teachy 

Mud, 

Folo 

Musick, 

Saiutie 

yeuulu 

Nails, (ongles) 

Sonso 

n'yula 

Name, 

Zena 

zena 
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Knj'lisli, 
Narrow, 
Near, nigh, 
Nrclt, 
Ncighliiiur, 
NrsI, 

Nol, 

Novrr, 

New, 

Nighl, 

Nino, 

ISinr.ty, 

No. 

Noise, 


None, 

Nordi, 

Nose, 

Now, 

Oil, 

01 ( 1 , 

One. 

Only, 


OjH>n. ». 

Out, 

Owe, r. 

J'aiii, 

I’aint, i<. 
I'ajMT, 

I'ay, r. 

Peace, 

J’co|(le, 

J'icrta-, 

1’inch, 

I’lain, N. s. 

Play, r. 

Pleasure, 

Plenty, 

Poison, 

Poor, 

Possess, 

Pot, 

Pregnant, 
Present, (gift) 
I’riitcnd, 
Prevent, 


Malcinba. 

Rmbomina. 

English. 

Malemba. 

Voucoufe 

cheechow 

Priee, 

F.Taunda 

Calavou 

chevolagaya 

m'singuo 

Priest, 

M'fcbeche 

E’Laca 

Private, 

Sauuiua 

Vounioselweena 

boleamba 

Profit, 

Kcta 

Mounguanza 

jula 

Promise, r. 

Som|)eca 

N’Zalo 

condy 

Proud, 

Vonda wawootc 

Parana V'auaeo 

ooenotiuaku 

Pull, 

(anoar) \'ouela. 

('diuebeva 

chamona 


voula bene. 

Massecu 

fookou 


jmll well voulla 

li’Vaua 

naua 


F.uuino.te, pull 

Ijouvoua T<ong- 

Ivtnana 


together 

eamma 


Quarrel, 

N’Dokec 

Nana 

bueanaco 

Quiu'tcr jmrt. 

N’Dambnuka 

Buuba 

yoko-beke yoko,: 

Queen, 

Lamnia-Fuiimou 


don't make i 

Question, 

Baloungc dede 


noise ' 

Quick, 

Sanipouea 

Oonguanie 

ebunuvalaatuto i 

1 

Quiet, 

Molu Moll) 


vein 1 

Kaiii, 

\oula 

Mazauinaii 

yooiio 

Kat, 

N’Coiunlie 

Waau 

btN)boo 

llaw, 

Yangtoun/.au 

Maiize 

mazey 

Iteiid, 

Ilt^adv, 

Soneca 

Panga 


seemba 

itela i, ». 

N’Coula 

Base 

mosey 

Receive, 

Tamboiide 

(Lequa ehcraasi, 

Red, 

\ am])aiiiilK‘ 

Veea Monaeuu 

no mure than 


Rejoice, 

one) 


Return, r.ii. 

Avoto(|uedf 

/ibaiila 

zaboquely 

Reward, ». 

Ounzetoii 

Lava 

btissykissey i 

Rich, 

Sena 


boucooa 

Rid<!, 

Samliela 

Malau tanta 

yela 

Ring, H. 

Ripe, 

Loangana 

Oiusaudceuiba 

vela ; 

Ri^., r. 

Kal->maea 

Papal la 

p:i|)cl.i (I'oit.) 

River, 

Muela 

Feta 

litezy 

Road, 

Mozeila 

EbvNauana 

iioiiiidceau 

Roast, 

Coka or Coca 

Peeiulouame 

bantno 

Rob, 

Mowee 

(Zeka Aulou 


Rope, 

Itottcn, 

Seenga 

make Hole) 


Chawola 

Aeuutauta 

jongana 

Rougli, 

Mcca 

VoiileiamcDc or 

Rouud, 

Cbenzaongolo 

Vouyanzala 


How, r. 

Zonguluca 

Cbobnubo 

sacooiia 

Run, 

Zoucooloca 

'Poiulela 

Ingee 

tooendaeoit 

yengabecni 

Safe 

Chiuavuna 

Daukee 

goolioongo 

Sail, ». 

Voola 

Macbanzainlie 

beezyeunda 

Salt, 

Mongua 

Doundedeca 

Sand, 

Yenga-see 

Sea 

ebeenzo 

Savage 

Gauze 

Acueniela 

mavoomocavo 

•Say. 

Vova 

Tu 

vana 

Sea, 

EoibouorM’Bou 

N'Sallaeo 


Seat, 

Voanda 

Ounseembede 


Secure, 

Yeco-baca 


Embomma. 

bongoqua 

gonga 

getu coovana 


zouza 

fou muouchamu 
yong'nana 

vola 

piHiloo 

yaneounzo 

ehiuiMky 


voo taloo 

vovama 

eundama 

longa 

soowondoo 

talama 

inoela 

enzala 

roka 

lovenda yeba 

singa 

kabowle 

soolama 

vooila 

zuola 


voola 

moougua 

ncengy 

boo 

chansoo 
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Bn^rlith. 

S,r, 

^eek, 

Sell. 

!wml, 

.'•iTViint, 

Seven, 

•Soventy. 

Shade, 

^llake, 

Shame, 

''liaro, u. 

Sharp, 

SIhII, 

Short, 

Miut, 

Sick, 

Side, 

SilLMit, 

Silver, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Sister, 

Sit, 

Sin, 

SL\iy. 

Sky, 

Sleep, e, 
.Slow, 

Smell, n. 
Smoke. 
Smooth, 
Soft, 

Sun, 

S(M)n, 

Sort', 

Sorry, 

Soul, 

Sow, If rain) 
S|H ak. 

Spit, V, n. 
Split, 
Square, 
Stab, 

Stand, r. 
Star, 

Steal, 

Slink, r. It. 

Stone, 

Storm, 

Stranger, 

Strike. 


Maleinba. - Eiaboimua. 
’I'ala I mona 

Tonibu I toinbu 

/eea | loombceea 

Toma i touma 

Toudcamine | moonalej'e 

Sambouady I Sambody 

Ijonsamboiiady i looiamboii} 
I'ozee ' I 
Neeona 1 nicoi ka 

Somee souee 

Auneoeva eayaru 

I, (Mica ' etiioide 

Clumpctijja ; encaisMii 

(.■ofee L'ocilli’) 

Zeca : itx a 

i’ela; ycla vela, ' 
very siek j 
Ijouvati: j mona 

lieca joca, be si-j eaiigailikiMila 
lent ! 

Plata p.'.rata (Pori.) 

Wimbela quimbeia 

(lieseendede iceudi^sa 

Panga M’KenU'.))' lianfankaiolo 
Voenda 1 ovimda 

Sambanou j hambanoo 
Mucouiim Sam- I 


banou I 

VZookn* i /.ooluo 

I,aika < ' Laica i b'l k i 


Conka 

.Noueouna 

Moiicee 

U'lauima 

l<abtlla 

.Moene 

kaiiifu 

'Junta 

CariKc 

(iangomona 

Coonu 

Ovova (short) 

Chaea 

'I'oiigima 

.>han.aua 

Choiida 

J'ulama 

Hot a 

Queya 

Soodc 

Tadce 

Vuolazambe 

Zfuzee 

Boola 


j neke 
j luudy 
I moisy 
j veuduomom; 
i buutuboota 
I inooiiayukala 

j 00 

be/.y 

keaoy 

gongiKimona 
zeka monngi' 
j vova 

I taoulainele 
{ bubo 
I eunzoia 
eoon/.oka 
telema 
botcle 
I mooecy 
soody 
etudy 
teemlioi 
zamza 

I yundi weeta 


■■ Eiijtlish. 

i' stronir, 

!. Sun,' 
l' Swear, 
c Swei t, 

■ Swim, 

|i Swonf, 

if. 

i> tail, 
i; Take. 

Terir, c. 

, Tell, 
j Ten, 

Tlu n-, 

' They. 

'I J'bief. 

) 'rijigii, 

.! Thin, 

, 'J’hivsiy, 

. 'J'hirleen, 
Thirty, 

, 'I'hiM. 
Throat, 

' Throw, 
ji Tlniiider, 



i’ To-miirrov.', 
Tongue, 

1 Tootli, 

; 'i'oneh, r. 

’ Town, 
i I'rte, 
j J’rue, 
j Turn, 

! Twelve, 

: Twenty, 
j 'I'wo, 
Village, 

I Virgin, 

j finder, 

I I 'nderstand, 
1 Unhappy, 

Unjust, 

I A'oice, 

Up. 

j Upon, 


Malcadia, I 
(iolu 
IMoucne 
(Jozee 
(liinzsillii 
Vonga 
, Tanzee 

M'Kela 

lionga 

.Masa)iga 

Camha 

Keau-me 

Chiiua 

Alia 

.\Ioe\ee 

I'ihooliou 

1‘aika 

Pouilla 

Cooiiiee e tal.ni i 
Macon 111 a tatoii j 

! 

(iOIigolo I 

Looza ! 

Mandu/ei 
T ilau 
K align 
Oiila 

Haze mene 
Loodeeiuee 
Maniio j 

,, I 

\ epataeaiiiia , 

Kauza 

N't. lice 

Uhiliica 

Votola 

Keouine I'iole 

Maioiiiniilee 

Idle 

Deeiiiba 

TouIhiIu 

Cuma 

Oeuvanga 

1‘kuigo 

/emba Canee 
Deeiiga 

Twoinda 

Tanduu 


Kmbumma. 

golo 

tangua 

clelly 

eoiveia 

soma 

kecla 

baka 

eooiiiy 

uiivana 

(loo 

iiioivv 

lioodoii (I aeouloa 

loiilu 

po'.iiiia 

ni:i.'(,iimalatoo 
rii.ieo 'aia.sanilje* 
noo 
ek) 
elaka 
I.I.-.1 

nmindii/y 

taloo 

envaga 

Hazimeiiey 

loodimee 

iiienoo 

luiita 

Haiiza 

(bee 

kelica 

viloka 

ciHiniy eiiiioly 
maeoeimuly 
meuly 
voota 


cooianda 
ontooway 
Mimimiby obuo 
edicu 
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£n|;lii>li. 

j Maleinlia. 

1 Riiilioinma. | 

j Rngliili. 

Malemba. 

Rmbofflm 

Wak.-. t 

Walk, 

1 Catoiiioko 
j Diala 

I Catomijoka 

1 rlcuta 

j Wind, n. 

M'I’ailie or 
M'l’aima 

petno 

War, 

i Vela 

' /iii^-o i 

Wing. 

Ever 

evevc 

Warm. 

! 'Jtiamoii:i 

i call 10:a 

Wise, 

Lookce 

quandooka 

quiiilo 

Wa,h, 1 

j .Smicoul.i 

i Vuli.’a ! 

Woman, 

Kentou 

Watf!., 

I \\'iii!rala 

i laiijcililla 

WoikI, (lignum) 

Itala 

eoony 

Water, 

i Ma/.a 

I ma/.a 

WiKid, (sylva) 

Lebala 

chencootoo 

Weal.. 

1 ti.iloeii 


Wool, 

Meza 

maka 

Weal). 

j Deeiiihalini 

[ licet (Ml coongely 

Word, 

Dinga 

dianiho 

Weejt, 

i Ven.’.a 

' hccia 

Work, 1', 

Salla 

aalo 

AVell, n. 

! '• tliilioCiilci* 

(juaiiiy 

Wrong, 

Zimliacainnu 

dianilm dead) 

will II, 

! t ll'llinillm 

o'.nigatoo 

Year, 


m’oo 

W'ljle, 


|ieiiilici 

I Yes. 

Enga 

echga 

Wli.', 
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, imUioiiga 

I You, 

Gaia (plural, 

gaiyay 

Wifi. 

Wiiil 

: (. .1 ■.I'aaii'i* 
i '‘.;i to 

1 easaiiiy 

I liuoloo I 

ll 

i 

J 

Venn) 


Tlii.'i \Vr.ui)ularv i :iu iml to bcfrcr from inistaivcs, itrliicb I cniinut now find time to ditcorer 

all liu iibjirts of tlie -I'niCi art', however, correct.—J. TljCKEY,’’ 
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Ohservatiom on the Genus Ocythoe of Rafmesque, with a Descrip¬ 
tion of a nexr Specks. .By William Klfoud Leach, M. D. 
F. R. S, 

From the Philmophicnl TransavUom. 

Pliny, Aldrovandus, Lister, Rumphius, d’Argenville, 
Bruguiere, Bose,• Cuvier, and Shaw, have described a spe¬ 
cies of this genus, that is often found in the Argonaut a argo 
(common paper-nautilus), and which they have regarded as its 
animal, since no other inhabitant has been observed in it. 

Sir Joseph Banks, and some other naturalists, have always 
entertained a contrary opinion, believing it to be no more than 
a parasitical inhabitant of the argonaut's shell, and Rafi- 
nesqur, (wli jse situation on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
has afforded him ample opportunities of studying this animal, 
and of observing its habits) has regarded it as a peculiar ge¬ 
nus, allied to the Polypus* of Aristotle, residing parasitically in 
the above mentioned shell. 

Dr. Blainville; ten months since, when speaking of the 

Argonauta, said, animal unknown,” and he has lately informed 
« 

me, that he has written a long dissertation to prove, that the 
Ocythoe of Rafinesqub, does not belong to the shell in which 
it is found. 

The observations made by the late Mr. John Csanch, zoo¬ 
logist to the unfortunate Congo expedition, have cleared from 
my mind any doubts on the subject. In the gulf of Guinea, 

* Sepia octopodia Linn£'. 
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and afterwards on the voyage, he took by means of a small 
net, (wliich was always suspended over the side of the vessel) 
several specimens of a new species of Ocythdi\ which were 
swimming in a small argonnuiUt on the surface of the sea. 

On the 13th of June he placed two living specimens in a 
vessel of sea water; the animals very soon protruded their 
arms and swum on and below the surface, having all the actions 
of the common polypus of our seas; by means of their suckers, 
they adhered firmly to any substance with which they came in 
contact, and when sticking to the sides of the basin, the shell 
might easily be withdrawn from the animals. They had the 
power of completely withdrawing within the shell, and of leaving 
it entirely. One individual quitted its shell, and lived several 
hours, swimming about, and showing no inclination to return 
into it; and others left the shells, as he w'as taking them up in 
the net. They changed colour, like other animals of the class 
ceplialopoda: when at rest the colour was pale flcsh-couloured, 
more or less speckled with purplish; the under parts of the 
arms were bluish grey; the suckers whitish. 

The Ocylho'c differs generically from the polypus, in having 
shorter arms, with pedunculated instead of simple suckers ; the 
superior arms too are dilated into, or furnished with, a wing¬ 
like process 'ui their interior extremities. 

All the internal organs are essentially the same as in the poly- 
puSy although they are somewhat modified in their proportion ; 
but as these differences may be the result of the contraction 
caused by the spirits, in which they arc preserved, it may be 
more prudent not to dwell on them. Two characters, however, 
which 1 could not discover in the polypus, may be mentioned, 
namely, four oblong spots on the inside of tlie tube, resembling 
surfaces for the secretion of mucus ; two inferior and lateral, 
and two superior, larger, and meeting anteriorly. On the rim 
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of tl^e lately above the branchia;, on each side, is a 

small, ‘^^iijj||||||jH|hy tubercle, which fits in^o an excavation on 
th<|:,,.|g|| M|^ e of sac. This character, whic|i, with 
t||ight^iraodification% i.s vilKC^f^tO to loligo and sepia, 

do^ not exist in the pol^ffuA. 

A||jb(|||||;hsuperj|j|||^JM|^|^titated to perform such difi'e- 
r^Mit'l^llpctions from they are supplied 

in the;^iii$ manner, and .the same source witlt nerves, 

ir^e miiseles parte jurerfe io too 

'inable ine ^o.. Jf ithgj^w^e in anyi4^^e:'lShiliiK&t 

from ip P.^tis o^B''^ndr«Hi^e,^i«^ 

..^TCh^ireneral form of |||||^ody tlik species is the 




to, or ^ secrete, tb^ 
fer as in the polypusp 


pis, it is covered by the 
face adaptedhSlither to adhere 
h ilkJK^Mtnd. 'I'he sexes 


^ O. cdfpomff)iM||FUTTo>pU;|(^^ 
i^iseisj superio^us |^mbranA 


l^aubtus 


lescente> 


i^iseisj superio^us l^mbranA maculat4. 

memmanea|||PI’'ii,^i||||'jCif.)t^iut ^pbne specimen the 
branes adhere ohlj||HLj^cir base, below tb^l^ex of the arnffig^ 
6. ^h;|0#nlbi4t1%^l|l|||||^|||^^ in size and form, 

aq^ipl^ten difTcrent d9l||||^^HH||^HPime individual. 

/':l||pe male 'only Was ptb^^|j|^i^e fcmali^ 


6. ^h;|n#nlbiiit1%^^l||||^ 

.^l^^male 'only Was 
which had t^elr eg J||| 

Odi^ 




d shell. 


tw com> 


^bc^-iiAn or 




Uk. , (as hsif^'i liv 
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all the impressions of the shell, and the suckers on all the 
were diminished in size, as if from pressure. 


Explanation of Plats XII. 
oe Chanchzi sittinir vidjlin thJ^ieil) 


Fig. 1« Ocythoe Chanchzi sitting 
Fig. 2. The animal sritfsojit 
Fig. 3. One completely 'rsttZSCiill.'^ililiu 
Fig. 4. Ditto taken gut oP'^|l|i|| ^ y ^|| | |j ^^ 
>f the shell on the body. 


iAiiu the shell 




Fig. 5 . Left superior arm (jcejfnmtfB appearance; magnflKd. 
superior magnllll^. 
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The distinguishing characters between the Ova ^ the Sepia, and 
those of the Verm es T esta c e a , that live in water explained. By 
&r Everaro Home, Bart, V, P. R. S. 


fFrom the PhUoeapkical TrantacHon*,'] 


LiNNiBUS was led into an error respecting the animal that forms 
the shell argonauta, by the circumstance of a species of sepia 
having been often found in this shell. This erroneous opinion 
has been adopted by many naturalists upon the Continent, even 
those conversant in comparative anatomy. 

Whether the argonauta is really an internal shell, which I 
have asserted it to be, may possibly never be determined by di¬ 
rect proofs, as the animal belonging to It has not been met with. 
The present observations are confined to the question of the 
probability of its being formed by the species of sepia frequent¬ 
ly found in it ; and the materials of the present Paper, which 
are furnished from the specimens of natural history collected 
in the late expedition to the Congo, enable me to prove, in con¬ 
tradiction to such an opinion, that the ova of this particular 
species of sepia are not those of an animal of the order vermes 
testacea, that live in water. 

The young of all oviparous animals, while contained in the 
ovum, must have their blhilM aerated through its coats, but in 
the vermes testacea, if thn^shell were formed in the ovum, the 
process of aerating the l|P6d must be very materially interfe¬ 
red with ; for this reason, the covering or shell of the egg first 
drops off, and the young is hatred before the shell of the ani¬ 
mal is formed ; t^iis I have seen taken place in the eggs of the 
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garden snail, bat in the testacea that live in water, the young 
requires some defence in the period, between the egg being 
hatched, and the young acquiring its shell, which is not neoes- 
sary in those that livq on land; for this purpose, the ova are 
enclosed in chambers of a particular kind. 

This camerated nidus in the larger animals of this tribe, must 
be familiar to all naturalists, since specimens in a dried state, 
containing the young shells completely formed, are to be met 
with in collections of natural history; but I am not aware that 
all the purposes for which such a nidus is supplied by nature, 
have ever been explained. 

I have been informed by a friend, who while in the East In¬ 
dies saw the chank (a shell belonging to the same genus w'ith 
the valuta pyrum of Linnams,) shed its eggs, that the animal 
discharged a mass of mucus, adapted to the form of the lip of 
the shell, and several inches in length; this rope of eggs, en¬ 
closed in mucus, at the end which is last disengaged, was of so 
adhesive a nature, that it became attached to the rock, or stone 
on which the animal deposited it. As soon as the mucus came 
in contact with the salt water, it coagulated into a (irm mem¬ 
branous structure, so that the eggs became enclosed in mem¬ 
branous chambers, and the nidus having one end fixed and the 
the other loose, was moved by the waves, and the young in the 
eggs, had their blood aerated ; when the young were hatched, 
they remained defended from the violence of the waves, till 
their shells had acquired strength. 

What passes under the sea, few naturalists can be so fortunate 
as to have an opportunity of observing, and although what 1 
have stated was communicated to by an eye witness, it re¬ 
quired confii^B;ki||;|^ as well as an opportunity of examining 
the nidus, bef^i^'^couid give it my assent. Since that time, I 
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have procured from my friend Mr. Lee, the Botanist, of llam- 
mersmitb, a po^on of a camorated nidus brought from South 
Cvolina, containing shells of an univalve not very different 
from the chunks of the East Indies. 'I'liis nidus 19 represented 
in the annexed drawing.*(Plate XIII. fij|» 7 .) 

I havieialso, wlnoh is still more sati^fe^oryi^l^n tlie caincra- 
ted nidus of the helix janthina» This animaPiiOt living at the 
bottom of the sea, like the ve.rmes testacea in;geoeraI, depo¬ 
sits its ova upon its own shell, if nothing else cotii^ in its way; 
one of the specimens of the shell of the janthina caught in the 
voyage to the Congo, fortunately has the ova so deposited, as 
will he seen in the annexed drawings, made by Mr. Baujek, who 
was so pleased with the appearance the parts put on in the field 
of the microscope, that he was desirous of making a representa- 
ration of them. (PI. XIII. fig. 1, S, 3, 4, 5, 6’.) 

In this instance, the ova are single, hut in other tribes, seve¬ 
ral ova are containoddo one chamber. In the laud snail, the 
eggs have no such nidus. The foliowitjg observations 
ing them were made in the year 1773 , the first year |[?was 
initiated in comparative ■kwitomy^.^ Mr. Hoir^iu v^e 
kept snails to asc^tain their mode of breeding, and the notes 
that were mide at the time in my own hand writing, I now 
chpy. 

August £, 1773 . m snaB litidvipiand covered them 
over with earth; Mr. Hckter took and examined it; 

the egg was round, its covering strong, ahd of a white colour, 
withm degree of trahi^rency; i4||^ no yelk; a small speck 
was observable with a magpifyi^ the transparent 

contents. 

On the i^th no apparem cnaaige Imd - place. On the 

the speck had enlarged, to admit 











.. v*. 
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v)f its form being distinguished ; upon moving the speck it fell 
out of its place. 

On the 12th the embryo was indistinctly seen, 

On the 15 tb the embryo filled ^ part of the c|;g, bt^ i^C dif¬ 
ferent parts were still indistinct. 

On the body/^f the embry^-.bad’^^fe?^ 

the covering thicker. ■ !. : 

On the 19^ the, cav<?idni?srW«ibtell»'of 
or less diss^yed, so much so that lilr. Hunter 
eggs were rotting, and the whole brood of young would 

On the SOth, the young were hatched, and the shells edttfe 
pletely foniid. . ^ * 

On the 23d, when the young snails were-^t in water, their 
bodies came out of tlie shell as in fnll grown snails. . 

On the G-ftli, they all deserted their nests. 

The specimens of the se,pia found in the argonaut khelt, which,, 
waa caught by Mr. Ckancu, in this expedition to the Congo,:;v^ 
had ^posited .some of its egg^ in the involuted part of the 
sheU,;a^the animal being fortunately ^ugbt in the shell iden- 
tifeed eggs f« belong to it; th^y ai’lls united to¬ 

gether .hy pedicle-, lik.. the eggs of the ^pia octopus,,,as^'-in , 
ail othen respects resemble them ; they 'd^i!fferi|ffom^^^Oiie of 
the helix jaiitbina and other vermes testocna* t^lj “in 

water, in having no h^y^ 

, __ 


large yelk to supjj^ 
are hatched. 

Upon these grounds, 
c.ies of sepia, an anu 
uses the shell of tiP 
session of o 
Some 
have as 



'aft(^'' ^ey 


inllihal mi^^ resolved int^lik spe-. 
^ch ,hns,6Q^ exteii»l,»hclI, and only 
rgiibiaut,^^i|^n it occ]|»idnally gets pos- 

*tW wiflIIV corop*™** anato^ijr, 
i they^saw the argonaut 
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partly formed j they must have mistaken the yelk, which will 
be seen in the drawing to be unusually large, for the new 
shell.- 

. - OF THE Plates. 

■ '''''''' ' ' 

■■ PLATE XIII. 

iKg, wii|i4the ova in its 

camer^t^ nidus, attained tb itj magnified twice in diameter. 

Fig. 'i^. A portibh of the nidus magnified IS times in dia* 

meter. ■ ' 

A string of the same nidus magnified 25 times in dia- 

imieter. 

Fig. 4. Two of the same ova and one empty chamber, magni¬ 
fied *50 times in diameter. 

Fig. 5» One of the same ova, and 

Fig. 6. The same slightly bruised, both magnified 50 times 
in diameter. 

Fig. 7. A portion of the camerated nidus, in a dried state, 
belonging to tbe ova of a univalve from south Carolina, of the 
natural size. , 

Plate XIV. ' ' - 

Ug. 1. The shell of the argonaula, with the ova of the oeto- 
pbiS di^^itedm it, magnified twice in diameter. 

Fig.^ f A cluster of the same ova, as they ai^^eea when im- 
met^^ ith :water, ma^fied . 3 2 times in diameter. 

Figi 3. One same ova with its^Ilicte, magn^ed 25 

■timeSvm diametefi';-''■ f. 

Fig. 4.’The yeik ii^-the.-iff'gg. 

Fig. 5. A t^msyersal seettou of tW 

Fig. 6. A longitudinal se^on of thc^me. The three pre- 
tbbding figures are magnified 50 timea^ip dianu^ler. ^ 

Fig. 7. ^m^lapscd egg, as seen takhd o the wa¬ 
ter, magnified i^^^ines in diameter* . 
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A "rtwra/ Notice o/'tJir Animals talccn In/ Mr. Soiea Csakch, dftring tJtfi 
Expedition to explore the Source ^iwtr Zairc» 

Mammalia. 

Cnlitrix sabcea (Audfltert, iv. it. ^f. 4.) one of the various species of 
tltut uri' <i^ueraliy denuininated green, was found in great plenty at Toll Trass, 
'i'hm- very young Hons (proliably of the fkincgal sort) were brought to Mr.; 
(!rani;li by the natives, who called them bouktees. 'Ihey were kept dUve three 
ilays ami fed on soaked bread, wliicli doubtless caused death, 

IllBWS. 

4 •• 

Aqnila mc/anoios.^ (Siivij^ni/K Oiseaur tT Egypt, ph M../C 2.) ' 
ferax mmicus. Singing hawk, (l.r Vail. Ois. (CAfr. i, pi. '2j,) 

Circus -, (L’AaJi, Le Vail.) * 

Kianus nnlamptents, (Sa7-. ttis. dlCg. -pi. ii-J". 2.) In great plenty. 

MUvus tetutin^, V <'ti \. Ois. li'Eg.pl. iv. /. 1.) 

PulophUus -, (,Srtw. Ois. (TEg, jtl. ii.J\ l.'> 

Corvus srapuiaris, (Lc I'ail. 0'\s. tPAf. it. pi, ,53 ) 

Coracias afra, African roller. 

Passer, {Savig. Ois. o'Eg. pi. e. f.T.) 

Hirvmdo Savigtm, (Sav. Ois. (fEg. pi. iv-f- 4 .) 

H'trmido Svdthn. (Mew species.) Black colour glossed wiUi steeldilue, vihitish 
b<>uuath the tail, aiid wing-quills black; the farmer with a white band, the 
upper part of Uic head chestnut, the outermost tail feiuhers very long. A 
single spoi^Bien was killed off Chisolla island. 

Alauda, (Le-yait. Ois. d’Afr. pi. IDG.) 

Sylvia, {Sa^. Ois. dEg'.'pl. v.J'. .3 ) 

Sylvia, (Le VcM. Ois. dlAfr. 121.) 

Certhia cincta, (Ois. Dor. ii. pi. 10 .) 

• Plin, lit. a. atp, 3. He. 3. et s^. , . 
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CertMa chahfhcai (Oia. Dor. ii. pl.JSet 14.) 

Merops erythropterus, {PI. ^7. SIS.) 

Up^tpaEpopa^ Common Hoopoe, not vailing in die lightest degree from that 
of Europe. 

Alcedo maxima var.? With the breast ferruginous, die belly varied widi black 
and white, the throat white. Tn other respects it agrees exactly widi the 
common varieties from Setic^l. 

Alcedo Sen^nlrrms, {PL Snl. 594.) 

.Alcedo - , {PL hd. .556) probably n variety of Senegalensia, or the other sex. 

Alcedo rudia, {PI. hU. 62.) 

Bweros ——{Le Vail. (Hs. dHAfi'. pi. 233.) 

Perdix Cranchii, (new species.) Cinereous-brown beneath, whitish, freckled 
with dark-bn>wn; the spots on the belly elongate and inclining to ferru¬ 
ginous ; tiuoat naked. 

Columba -, {Saviff. Ota. d'Eff.pl. S.f. 9) common. 

Vanellus -, {Samg. Oia dLEg. pi. G.f. 3.) 

Scojma tmbretta, Tufled Umber; not uncommon. 

Ardea -, {Saviff. Oia. tTEff.pl. 1.) 

Ardea Senegaienaia, {PL hd. 315.) 

Parra AfHcana, {Lath. Syn. tab. 87 .) 

Recurviroatra - Very much destroyed, but from the parts remmning, 

not to be distinguished from our European species, R. Avoaetta, the common 
Avoset. 

PJuUacrocorax -, {Saviff. Oia. dCEg.pl. B.J\ 8.) 

Flatus Congenais, (new species.) Black ; head and neck brownish chestnut; 
back and wing coverts streaked with white. One orjy was killed. 

Anas ——, {Savig. Oia. d'Eg. pi. \0.J‘. 1.) 

Sterna senex, (new sptxies.) Cinereous-black, top of the head gray, bcUy trith 
a very faint and obsolete tcint of chestnut. 

Rhynchops niger^ {PL erd. 357-) 


Reptiles. 

Trionyx EgyptiacuSf {Geoff. St. Hill. Rqtt. d’Eg. pL 1.) The head only of 
this extraordinaiy animal was sent home, in spirits. 

Coluber Pahnarum, (new species.) Reddish; beneath whitish, the scales of the 
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sides and liack very iung-uvute suitl carinatod. Foun<l iii |)a)iii trees at 
Embomina. 

CufulnT Smifthii, (new s|K*cios,) Kniwn-gray l)oneatli whitisli, the sides, csjm.'- 
eiully anteriorly, with triangular whitish s|x)ts, lx>rdereil with »H)tv-hiae.k; 
tltc seales of the sides and Itaek heTngf>n.'iI, rather narrower at their extremi¬ 
ties. 'J'his spetrit's wjis iinind in great plenty near Emltouima on the 
ground. 'J'he l»aek is very liiinily marked with sonte transverse narrow 
whitish Itands, .spotted with bhick. 

rtsiiics. 

AUnit eighty sjx'eies «»r this elstss w<'re taken during the voyage; hut as 1 
have not yet studied the marine fislies, 1 cjui sjiy hut little about them. 'Pwo 
.sjariesot .a genus (wlneh appears tube new) allii'd to Leptocephaluft were taken 
ofl the African 0 (xi.st. 'I’lieir he;ul is siiiali<‘r and mort' jiointed than that ol’ 
LeptoctplialuJi ; (heir bfMiies are even more e«mi})res.s<*rl, but are m-arketl in 
the same inanner by Iransvcrsi- zigzag lines, and tlieir ItH'th are similar. 
Rudiuienls only of the dorsal and anal fins exist towards tlie extremity t»f their 
bodies, aiul no ]K*eU»rai fins can lx* tliseovered. 

In thi! river itself tliree new sjiticitts were disctivi.'red, namely ’• 

Sp. 1. Siluriis C(rnffcn.siit. Witli the upjnrr nu.strils the angles of tlie mouth 
and eatli side of the e.liiii furnishcil with a filainent^ the first ray of the dorsal 
and jH'etorjd tins senntetl tfnvards the point, which is uru>onn(!<tol with th«; 
second ray; tlie s»i-ond ray \ety' much elongated and attenuated, the 
iaciiiia' of the title acute. 

Obs. The first ray of the dors.^i lin is tmly si'rraled lowanls its p>int, the 
uneoimectcd ajtex itself Itcing tIestitiiU* of teeth. Tlie fiiTst ray of the 
pactond fins, is seiTJited tthove llu* nnaUaeheti part, and the tet;th arecuii- 
tinued downwards to near its middle. It is akin to iSi/unis mtfstus {,Gcqff‘. 
Poms, dc NiJt .) hut may very easily be di.stingui.she(l from it by the 
characters ol' the pectoral fitis, and by the presence of the. filaments <tn 
the chin. The filaments <if the chin and nostrils are nearly of equal 
length; thosi' of tlie angles <if the mouth are very long. 

,Sp. 2. Pimvlotlus Cranchii, Chin on cac,h side nostrils and angle.s of the mouth 
furnished with a filament, pectoral fins with the first ray shorU!r Uian Uie 
raxxmd, very strung and sulcated; liehiiui very strongly serrated, anterior 

^ G 
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dorsal &iy vrith the first ray Uiick striated without tccdi, caudal fin with 
lanceolate lacinw. 

Obs. The front of the hcail is obtuse and rounded; the upper part is 
irregularly sulcated, and the vortex is striated: the striae being disposed 
in rays; the mouth is largo; the filaments of the nostrils are very 
short, and tliosc of the angles of the mouth arc a third longer than 
those of the ch’m. The hinder dorsal fin is short and not very 
fleshy. 

Sj). 3. Oscyrhynchus deliciosus. The scales concentrically sculptured, the dorsal 
onra rounded; those of the sides and belly very broad, the teeth linear 
acuminated behind and before. 

Obs. This animal is doubtless referable to the genus Oayrhynchujs of 
Athenneus.* It diflbrs from its congener Momt/rus anffuUlmdcs {Geqff’. 
Poiss. dc Nil. pi. VII.) in the form of its si'nles, (which in that species 
arc of the same size and form on all parts ot‘ the body) and in the shape 
of the dorsal fin, which in O, dclidaaus is more acuU* in its hinder 
upper edge. This fish is very common in the river, and its flesh is of 
a most exquisite flavour. 

f ’kvii AT-or-oD a.*!" 

Of this cImss one new genu.s, and six new sjiecics were discovered; four of 
which arc figured in the annexed plate. 

Genus I. Octthoe. Sp. 1. OiytJioc CraticJiii, of wliich a description is given 
ill Appendix, No. III. 

Genus II. Cbanchia. 1: Body oval, sack-shaped: fins approximating, their 
extremities free: neck witli a frenum Iwhind, connecting it with the sack, and 
with two other frena connecting it witli tlie sack before. 

Sp. 1. Cranchia scabra. Sack rough, with hard rough tubercles. 
i^>. 2. Cranchia maculata. Sack smooth, beautifully mottled with distant ovate 
spots. 

* Deipm 0 »,iih. iih 116| viii. 356; vii. 312. 

i- For a synopsis of the genera of this class see Zoological Miscellany, vol. iii. 

X The localities of the two species sent home were unfortunately lost. 
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Genus III, Lotico. The characters presented by three new sjiecies, arc very 
<lifiercnt firan those observed in the Loli^ines of the European sca.s. The 
distal suckers of the larger or supplementary arms, are produced into hooked 
})roccsst*s, and in two of them all die suckers of the shorter arms are forracil in 
the same manner.* 

A'p. i. Luliffo Banhni. Shoiti'r arms with gloliosc simple suckers, the fins 
funuiiig, by ihtur union, a rhoinboidal figure. 

Obs. The colour of tliis, when alive, is jiale flesh. The bo<ly is ycllowisli 
behind, sprinkled irregularly with blackish sp«»ts teinUMl w'itli purple, 
I’he external aspect of the arras is freckled with purplish. The under 
jjarts «if the fins without sixHs. One sjxvmicn was taken in tlie Gidph 
of Guinea. 

Sp. 2. LolifTf' lejfltira. .'Shorter arms with hooks «m their suckers, longer arms 
with free hooks on the distal suckers, tail abrupt and slender. 

Obs. Tlu' liody and external aspects of tlie aims arc smoirth, with a few 
tuliereles arranged into longitudimil lines. Two were taken in 1, 8, 0 
N. lat. 7, 2(1, 30 E. long. 

Sp. 3. lAffiffo Stnithii> Shorter arms witli hooks on their suckers, larger arms 
with the hooks ol‘ the distal suckers fumishtd anteriorly with a membrane, 
tail gradually attenuated. 

Obs. Body and arms <xtemally tubcrculatcd; the tulx'rclcs purple with 
wliite lips, and arrai^ed into longitudinal lines, 

PTEKOPO.DA.+ 

Of this divisioa of die moUuscxnis tribe of animals, two species of Peron’s 
genus Ckodora were taken in south lat. 2, 14, 0 E. long. 9, 5.5, 15, and S. 

* la the muieum of the College of Surgeons is preserved part of tlic arm of a large 
and unknown animal of this class, in which the suckers are all famished with distinct 
strong and free hooks. 

t or the genns Firoua (whose silnation has nut yet been satisfactorily ascertained, 
hut which, with Cuvier, I am disposed to consider as more nearly allied to tlie Gaste- 
ROPonA, than to any other class) a new species was found in S. lat. 3, 15, 0, £. long. 
9,38,0, viz. Firola arcuata. Dorsal fin simple, vermiform appendage none, tul arched 
above, without any vermiform appendage. Two other species were sketched by Lieut. 
Hawkey, but were not received. 
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kt. 2, 41, 0, E. long. 9, 16, Q, both having a spinous proceHs on eacli side ui 
their shell, near its opening. One sj>eeies is beautifully sulcated transversely, 
and the other but slightly so. 

Hycdaa iridentata (vulgarly called tlie chariot Anomia) was also taken in 
abundance in the Gulph of Guinea. 

GasTEBOI’ODA. 

Janthina Jragilis was the only species of this class that was brought home; 
all the rest, os well as the collection of the .sjiecies of the following class, 

AC£rHAI.A, 

were lost. 

ClttRirKDES. 

Nine? new of Barnuclca were discovered, all of which are very irile- 

re.st‘uig; since they augment especially the g^uus Cirn'raUf of which but tw^» 
s})cci(>s only wen: known, and also two divi.sions of ITilPs gi'uu? Pcntnlmmix^ 
ol which likewise; very few have l)ei;n deserilw*d. 

Sp, 1. Cincras Chclonophitus. TIchIv lanceolate, ped'inch' abrupt, upjH'r scales 
small uiid uciiniiiialed liehilid, the hinder se.ile straight and liiu'or. 

Obs. 'I'Jie purjtlish stripes oJ' this species arc very faint, and the scales 
bet’''*ath the ieg.s ju’c a»vered by a thin iiiembrane, which renders them 
\eiy ojtufjuc. I’he sjiace lK:tw'i*en the sujicrior atid jx)slerior .scales is 
very great. A large quantity oceurred adhering to the h-gs, neek, .and 
shell of some turtles tliat were taken in 36, 15, 0 N. lat. 16, 32,0 W. 
long. Sec jutge U- 

Sp. 2. Cineras CrancJi'ii. Jlody obliquely truncated alxjve; the peduncle ratlicr 
tdirupt, upjK'r scales linear witli obtuse extremities, hinder scale with a 
suhgibbose ajjcx. 

Obs. The vittac are three on each side, very strong; the two anterior 
ones an; often interrupted. 

Sp. 3. Cincras OJfcrsii. Body above acuminated, upper sctiJcs witli both extre¬ 
mities (especially the hinder one) acuminated, hinder scale at its middle 
.Mibgcnicnlatcd. Found on Fucus luitans {Linn.) 
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I’jiNTALASMlS.* 

Divisions of the genus. 

* HiitAcr scale simpltj arcuated. iMteral scab’s smnolb. 

** Jlindrr scale simjthj arcuated. Lateral scales costated. 

*** Hinder scale ohru/ttlij hent belmt' the middle. 

Sp. 1. Pcntalasmis (*) (Iwloniir. SiijK.>rit)r seales broad, roundinil at tlieir [joints, 
hinder scale convex. Found on turtles in N. lal. 15, 0 W. long. 
1C, 0. I’agi- 

Sp. '2. Pcululnsmix (*) Hillii. Superior scales narrow, anteriorly ohliquely-trun- 
caled ; (hence as iC producetl lK‘hin<i), hinder scale earinaled Iwlow. 

Sp. .i. Peninlusiiiis {**) Spirube. Rather con>e\, uj)[)er scaU-s with tlicir jioint: 
aiiteriorlv proiliiced. 

/5 With the ribs spicetl Found in great abundiuice atihering to the iloatino 
shells of SiMui i, K. (t«) which in several specimens part of the animul still 
adheriHl) o. ' .\. lat. l!>, 17,0 W. long. 

Sp. '1. Peiitaliismis (^*) di/ufithi. l.argei sciiles anlerifirly ililated, hindiT scale 
with granulated stria* (often Iwhind with two or four teetli.) 0. 14,0, N 
lat. C, 1st, .■> I',, long, adhering to ,/autltiua frap^'ilis. 

Sp. 5. Penta/itsiuix {***) Ihmm'nui. Hinder scale, with a longitudinal elevate<l 
little line; angle rectangular; Im-iuI oljtuse with a transverse elevated little 
line. 'I'ak* n in '.s, t‘ S. i;i(. 7, 5<', O F. long. 

Sp. a. Peuliitasmis ('**) Spiru/tto/u. Hinder scale narrow carinati*d fjxmi the 
ape- t'» tin angle, .ingK' reetaugidar, geiiienlat(*tl, proinluciit. Found on 
sliells «•!'Spirnla, Ji', 0, O N. lat. 1!'. 17, (• W. I :ig, 

('itL'Sl'.ACKA. 

PortuHUs. (.1 new spis-ies,) without s[)ines <ni the front aspei*tof its arms, was 
taken in the (iulph of (luinea. 

Lujm ; of tliis genus linvc new sjieeies were discovered, all tif which belong to 
that SCI ion in whicli the hinder latitnil sjjine of the shell is very much 
eloil'iteil. 

MacJiu rits; a new genus airn*d to Gonopla.r, hut diflering in having short 

* The pctliiuclc of tliose of the first divinion is rery long, or moderately so ; of the 

two oUier divisimM extremely short. 
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|Kxluncles to its i^'es, wliidi arc inserted into the same p!trt of tite sliell as 
ill (Imt p;imns. 

Pibmnus, (a new species.) Gulph of Guinea. 

Grapsus minvtus, and a new sjieries. Gulph of Guinea. 

Dorippe. Sjxwies not deferniined. 

Sp, 1. Mcgdhpa* CrrtTtchil (new spccit?s) with a broad, entire, porrected 
rostrum, having its jxiint terminating in fine spine, and each side armed 
witl) a tooth, hinder coxa* anni'd with u straight spine. Gulj»h of Guinea. 
This sjK'cics hi'longs to the same division of the genus with those of our seas. 

Sp. 2, Mvffahpa maculata. (new s|x.’cies) Shell smooth, and spotted witli black, 
rostrum narrow and abnibtly deflexed. 

S^t. S. Mt ffafo/ta scu/pta. (new s|)ccies) Shell stmiptured (like that of Cancer 
flondus Herbs!') and very hairy, rostrum iian-ow and abruptly deflexed. 

Obs. These two speties were likewLsc token in the Gulph of Guinea; 
(hey form a new division of the genus ..iiai-acteriseil by the deflexed 
rostra. 

Scyllnrus. Of this genus, a common syiccies was take:) during the voyage, and 
having been preserved in sjiirits, allowcni me to ascertain by liissec^tion, that 
its nervous system is in all respirts similar to that of the other macrourous 
Crustacea. Its lamelliform broad antenna- send their nerves to the same 
ganglion. TJie optic nerves are more curved in their umrse. 

Of the large group of macrura comprehending the shrimps and prawns there 
arc eleven new sjH-rics, and seven new genera. 

A new genus allied to Ncbnlia. 

Z,nea. The tyjx? of this genus was distwcrc-d in die Atlantic by Hose, who 
lielicviid it to hold an imemwxliate situation lictween the crustoirea witli }H'duii- 
culated, and those with sessile eyes. Hy I.atrcille it was referred to the 
Enlmnastraca. In N. lat. 1, 3G, 0 E. long. 8, 46, 37, Mr. (’mncli took a 
new species of this interesting genus, hy which I havolHX!ii enabled to verify 
the opinitm ]mbIishod in the Supplement to the Kneyclopa-dia Britannica, 
(vol. j. p. 42.3) where I have referred it to the Crustacea with pedunculated 
eyes. 

* The last scgincat of the abdomen on each side is furnished with two moveabljD 

plates, which 1 formerly overlooked. 
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Zoila clavata. The eyes of lliis species, like that of its congener, are large, 
with very short jicduncles. The shell is soincwhal. triaiigular; the front 
being terminaled by a long spinifonn rostrum.* The initldle of the back 
and the sides are annKl with a long clavati! spine. 

Obs. It iliffers from Bose’s Zma pela^ica in having clublted instead «if 
acute spines. Its silvialion is certainly in the same group witli Nchalia. 
Two now genera of the same natural family with Stjnilla, have esta¬ 
blished the situatiim of that genus. 'J'hey ha^e in eoimiiou with it 
sixtoiai Kicomotivi! legs: the anterior pair is <'longate and sleniler; tlu; 
sceond pair imieh elongated and raplorious ; tin; three following pairs 
are slM>rt, Avilh their last joint com[»ressed, and terminated by a move¬ 
able claw ; the three hinder pairs are slum, and remote from the rest, 
the last joint hut oiu‘ being furnished with a moveable ajijiemliee at 
its Iwsi'-h Mouth with two mandibles and four maxilla*. Upjter 
antenna- wdh three artieulati'd .seta-. Kniler antenna* with an elongate 
lamella at tlu*ir luiw. .VlMhanen with two moveable liiliaccous ap- 
pendugi‘s arising from a eommoii peduncle, atUu-lud l«>each side of the 
iKtlly : the {M-dnuele of those of the Li'.t joitit is ]>riKluiH*d into a spine; 
the exterior laiueila coiufKJsed <if two joints. The setsmd lanr of legs 
t>f the fulli>wing new genera, Smerdiji and Alhnn^ have notie of those 
deiiti<‘u]iitioie. whieh afford so striking a eharaever in those of Squilla. 
Gen, 1. Ssii'.KDis. Sides of tlu- shell approximate iH'iietith. Mouth anterior. 
Sp. 1. SvunUs -eiilffurh. Shell with a very shon spine on the hiudei' part t)f 
its ha.* . 

This animal was found in great plenty every day from the latter end of 
April to the beginning of June. 

Sp. 2. Svterdh anntda. Slu-ll rvith a A-ery long spine on the hinder part of its 
back. '■ few spmmens of this sjx'cies were taken between the latter end ol‘ 

* 'Which ii broken in the only lolerahic spcciinen that wb<i sent home, 
f All the le"s iT tliete genera, as well as of Squi'la, have each a foliareoiis appendage 
at their base, which arc certainly the oi»ans of respiration. In S|iiilln, the outer 
foiiaccous iiepciidages beneath the abdomen, have lilaiiientoiis processes, which the 
French ua til rail sis liiue considcnsl to he the respiratory organs. The two new genera 
want these filaments, hut have those appendages (coiiinion to all tlic raaiacostraca with 
pedunculated eyes) at the bases of their legs. 
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April and iwenticth of May, and were not seen afterwards, althou^i 
tlie precceding sort were still abundant. 
frcM. II. Alima. 'Fborax elongate with the sides not approxiiuating. Mouth 
placed towards the hinder part of the thorax. 

Sj}. 1. Alima hynlimt. Occunvtl abundantly at Porto Praya, and in 7, 37, 0 N. 
lat. 17 , y-t, JS W. long. 

l*HVLi,osoMA,*' the most curious gt>nus of Crustacea that has yet lK*en dis- 
coverc'd, and of which there are :it least four very distinct sjaries, ticcurred 
ill thegreaU'st profusion from the lOth April to tlie ,'iOth May. The shell 
of this genus is ineiuhranaceous and as thin as a leaf; the ]iart containing 
the mouth, and from whence the legs arise, is drawn hackwiuds and pn>- 
jects beyond the hinder ]>art of the shell. The front of the shell hears the 
eyes and antenme: the eyes have the first joint of their ptxliineltis very much 
elongated; the second joint is short, and the ci <>s themselves are abruptly 
larger than their |)eduncles. The su|)erior antenna* are (as in all the other 
inalucostraca wdtli |Kxlunculated eyes) bifid. The inferior antenua* are vari- 
.ahle in their projection, and form, affording characters which, for tin’ present, 
I shall only vcHiture to use f*ir llu* purjiosi of specific distinctions. Tlie 
.abdomen has the usual apfiendagt^s iK'iicath, and those of the last joint are 
converted into swiiuming or raih4*r steirring lauieliie. The mouth, when fir.st 
viewed, ap|K‘ars to lie triloliate; this arisi's from a clyjieus similar to that 
covering the mouth of and the pniminence of the exterior sides of 

the mandibles, which are much cur>ed and dilalt'd towards their middle; 
their points are bifid, and one lucinia is unidcutate within. Two p'lirs of 
maxilla? are very ilistinctly to he seen; the outer ones aix* terminated by 
three .spines. I have not had time to as<x?rtuin tlie modific.ation of the 
interior ones, nor to ascertain the existence and insertion of th<* |»aipi. I'lie 
front pair of legs is extremely short and dilated at its hasy.*, with all the 
joints (the first excepted?) confluent. The si*cond |mir is short; the* third 
joint at its base' has a flagrum which is articulated towards its jxnnt; the 
last joint is terminates! by long spines and a claw with unetpial spines. The 
five following jxiirs of legs are very long, and the hinder ones gradually 

* The third, fourth, fiftli, sixth, and seventh pairs of legs, in the numerous speci¬ 
mens sent home, were for the most part broken off at their third joint, the flagrum only 
remaining. {>ee the plate. 
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t'ncrcaso in lengtli: at tho ba.se oC tiu* second joint, twh is furnished with a 
bijKirtite da^ruin, tJie secwiitl division of uliicli is !irlieuliiliMl an<l ciliated : 
the third pair is terminated by a .simjde ciliated joint; tin- tline next pair 
l>v claws, wliieh in some «)f the sjK’cies arc ciliated with spiius, .and meet 
litth- sj>ines fm Uic interior sitlc of the a{»e?x <»f the joints to which they are 
attached: I lie last ptiir i.s abruptly sliorler than the prc*cetrm|r legs, and 
vai ic'. in the iminber of its joints, from two to live. 'J'he organs, termed cars 
bv the I'rciu’h naturalists, are very large .-md prominent. I hava; not 
(:\anuncd the nervous system. 

!. Phifllnsuma hrrekurne. TnUfrior anfeimm shorter than the sujierior ones, 
with the second division .slightly dilated cxlernjdly; the two last ilivisions 
si'tiicvsMis; hinder ])air of legs I wo-jointc«l; the si'cond joint simple. 

•2. Ph^lldsoiiin hrlktirtii . Inferior antennsr ii little longer than the suiierior oin-s, 
the .second joint very mneh dilatisl ext<!mally, and produced at its external 
ajM-x, the last division lanceohvie, himler pair of legs live-jointed, the last 
joint v^ith a simple slightly eiirvtsl claw. 

'Fvvo specimens only were taken, and their locality was not .sot down. 
IVitfllosovin rommuvf. Inferior aiiteniiiP lilifonn rather more than twice the 
length of the siijierior ones, hinder jiair of legs four-jointed; the Last joint 
lermiiiated by a straight simjile claw. 

'J’aken at Porti> I’raya .and during the voyage until 'J, .SS, O S. lat. 
i), Jl, '2'2 E. long, in the greatest jirofusion. 

•I. Phi/Uosoma clavicnrnc. Inlerior antenme lililbrni, half as Jong .again as the 
thorax, with the extremity of the last divisioi. el.n. !r, liii.der p..ir of logs 
li)ur-jointe<l; llie last joint lerminatial by a. simpJi* and very sliglitly curved 
< lavv. Oceasioiially taken with the prweding s|)eeies. 

b’rom the above very gvaieral obsia’v.ations, it will be very c\ident to 
entomologists, that PhyUmmna constitiile.i a lamlly of erustacca ma- 
croiiru, to which no other discovered genus can Ik* vefcrnal. 

Amongst the sessilc-cyed enislacca, with coinpresscnl IkkUcs, there are four 
new species which txinstitute the tyjies of as many genera, and of tlios*’ 
with depri'ssixi Ixidies, there are; of • 

Srn*iioMA, a new species. 

<’ymothoa, a new species. 

And a new sptxjic# of an unnamed genus, intermediate betwixt Uie genera 
yKffti and Evi-ydicf. 

3 H 
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3SNTOMO.>>TltACA. 

Two new species of the genus Calt^ufs ol' Miiller were found on fishes. 

My ui.woDA. 

I['i.t:.s, tw<» species, one of which is new. 

Sc(»L<n’j!N’i)KA, one iJoii(lescri])t s])ecies. 

I XSECT.V. 

Thirty-six species only reached England in a tolerabie state, the ivst were 
entirely destroyed by insects and damp. Amongst them is a new genus ot 
the family Scaraha-idcay and probably there arc live or six new s])eeies, m bieb 
I have not yet found time to e.xauiinc. * 

Annei.kxuks. 

A new species oiNereis was taken in a bit of flouting wchmI 0 , il, 0 X. lai. 
5, 49, 37 E. long, together with a genus not known to iiu*. 

Eutozoa. 

One species of this ftarusitieai clav., was luki-ti out of the intestinal canal of an 
illbieore. 

Ac. 41 ,KI'il.«. 

I’ojiWTA. Disc cartilaginous, round, composed of rays. Stomach central arul 
round. Mouth slightly pniniinent and cajKible of very great distention. 
Whole undcraidc covered by tentaculu, those of the middle terminated l)y 
suckers, those next tlie margin larger (and simple fir at lea.st tenuinated by 
indistinct suckers.*) 

Of this genus, to which the alKivc; character^ are now given, a new 
s]K>cies, was linind in 8, 12, 0 N. Jal. 18, lit, 7 • long. \iz, 

PnrpUa ffrantilala. The rays of the tipjxir imrt i»f the dise granniated by pairs. 
The .sUimoch of one specimen was lilletl wiUi the debris of a lisli. 

• 

* In spccininits of very soft animals preserved in spirits of wine, where the organs are 
mnch contracted, it is generally impossible to ascertain all the characters of each pari. 
Naturalists should therefore take every opportunity to describe them whilst alive, since 
all arc not gifted with the extraordinary powers of a Savigny. 
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Velelj.a. To this p^nus likewise some iulditional characters maybe added. 
The disc is oval am! cartilaginous, liaving an <»l)lu|iie crest ou its upper 
side. The disc itself is composed of twt) thui oval plates joined together by 
sc’veral conitmtric septa. The Avholc of the cartilaginous part is cuvcretl by 
a dcnsi* membrane, and its inferior stirfact: is covered by tentucuia, whicli 
surround its stomach ; tliost' towanls the centre are terminated by suckers, 
those towarils tlie margin are longest, and apfiear fo be simple. The 
stomach is oblong, and the mouth very prominent. 'J'htj membrane in 
}*assing from the uppt^r p.irt of the disc, to the lower, is produced beyond its 
margin, and the produced part is eonsiHjuciitiv eom|>ose«.lol‘two membranes, 
which are united towards the margin of the disc.* 

1. Vck’lla scapliidea. (Vest S(^t on the disc from left io right; its apex abruptly 
firiHhieed. 

VcJeila scapliidea. Peron ct I,e Setter. Atlajs^ pi. j’a’j’. 

‘I. VeleUa ptjrumidalis. Cn'sl set on llic disc from ‘right to Icfl;; its apes 
gradually iiroduced, pyramidal. 

Taken in plenty in 2t;, .'M, t) N. lat. 18. 2S, O W. long. 


l‘V«»m Uic MS. olwcrvations made b\ Mr. Oanch, it is evident that a box 
coiiUtining spetrimens of marine .animals, preserveil in spirits, and a very large 
jxirtioii of llu- buds, have been h)st. 1 have hellwe remarki-tl, that of the 
birds received, those enumerateil, wi'ia* the only siHH-'inieits in a state fit for 
examination ; the greater part being totally destrovetl by iusccis. 


* Ttiis proJiiccJ luciiibranc i« to be observcMl iu all the* species, and therefore cannot 
be taken as a specific character, a* has been done by Lamarck, for our European species. 
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()litcr-c>ailotis, SifsUuiat’iciU and (ico’^raph.icul, on Profassor Christiats 
Smith’s Collection of Plant,Jrmn the Vicinity of the River Co7iffUf In/ 
J{uui:jit Biiowx, f'.R.S. 

'I’uic 1 Icrbfti’iiirii furiiu'd by llu> bite Pmfessiir Smith and bis assistant Mr. 
l)a\id I.(K'bii:ii't, on the liaiiks of the Coiif^i, was, on its arrival in Piigland, 
piotu'd at the disposed of Sir Joseph Hanks; under whose ins[HTtion it has 
luMTi arranged; the more remarkable sjiee.it's have Ikjcii dcteriniiied; and iht 
whole coileetion has lieen so farexaminiTl as the very limited time \ihieh eould 
Im* ilevoted to this olijeel allowed. 

In the liillouing pages will be fiiund tlie more general results only ot‘ the 
examinaliuri; ilescriptioiis of the new genera and sjH*ci»'s being reservcxl for i. 
future pnblieution. 

In coimuunicating these results 1 shall fallow nearly the same plan as that 
adopted in the Itulaiiieal Appendix to f'.'ipl.'un Flinders’s Voyage to 'I’err;! 
Australis: 

'st. Sf;!'’>ig wlial relates to the three Primary Divisions of Plants. 
iJtlly. I’liKTHMling to notice whatever apjK’ars most remarkable in tlie severa 
Natural Ortlers of which the coileetion consists; aiul, 

.‘’idly. Concluding with a general ixmiparison of the vegijtation on the line o 
the river Congo, with that of other e(]uiiux;tial countries. 

I. The nuiiilxT of spetries in tlie herbarium somewhat exceeds fiOO; tin 
sjKXjimens of several of which arc, indeeil, im|jcrfect.; but they are all referabb 
with certainty to the primary divisions, and, with very few exceptions, to tht 
natural onlers to which they belong. ^ 

Of the Primary Divisions, the Dicotyledonous plants amount to 
The Monocotylctlonous to - - - - 113 

And of the Acotyledonous, in which Ferns are included, there are 

only - - ' - - - 3.3 species 

It is a necessary preliminary, with reference esjxciaily to the first part of mi 
subject, to determine whether this herbarium, which was collected in a perioc 
not exceeding two inontlis, and in a season somewliat unfavourable, con warran 
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«n_v conclusions concerning the projxirlionai nunihors of the three priiuarv 
-tiivisions, or ol‘ the principal natural orders in the country in which it 
was roriiied. 

Its value in thi.-. resjx-et must depend on tlu> relation it may 1»- siip|X)s<Hl 
to have to the w'hole vegeUition ol'the tract t‘x:imined, and on the ]iroha]>it}lv 
(if the circumstances inider which it w'as fbnneil, not materially affecting the 
pro{K>rtioiis ill i|iieslK>n. 

Its prohahle relation to the comjiletc Flora of the countrv examined, can at 
](reseiit he jialged of* <rtily by iximpuritig it with colli'ctums iViim dilferent 
parts of the same coast o(‘ eipiiiuxlial Africa. 

'1 lie iirst considerable herhariuin from this coast, of which we have any 
aceoisnt, is that formetl by Adanson, on tli<- banks <jf the. Smegal, during a 
residence of nearly four years. Adanson himself has not given the extent of 
his collection, hut as he has statetl the new sjiecitw eontaiiied in it to be 
it may 1 think, he inh-rred, that allogetlur it did not exceed (Jlto. whieli is 
hardly I'lpial to tliat from t.aingo. 1 aiiiited as this siipfKiscd extent of Adarisoii’s 
lierbariiim may apjicar, it is estimated on the most moderate calculation ot 
tlie proportion that new species were likely to bear to tlie whole vegi-tation 
of that part of eipiinoetial Africa, which he was the lint botanist to examine; 
allowance In-iiig at the same lime nuule for the disposition, manifested in the 
ueixnint. of his travels, ti reduce the plants which he observed to tlie ni'arlv 
rclateil sjaxaes of other countries. 

From t.lic berliariv.m, and niamiscripts in the library of Sir Josefih rianks, if 
ap]icars, that the specie's of plants cxillemd l- v J\Ii.''meatiiinan at. .Sierra 
laxnu', during a. residem .> of niori' lh;in two veal's, ainoiiiited to t.'it). 

On llie same aiilhorily I fiinl that tlie herbariiiin fomu'd in the neighlKHir- 
IiockI of Cape (%)ast by IMr. William IJras-s. an intelligent colU'etor, consisted 
of only sjiccies. 

And I have some reason to lielieve, Uiat tlu' most extensive and valuable 
colh'clion c\ er brtmglil fnnn the west eixisl of ecpiitaxtial Africa, namely, that 
formed by Professor Afzeliiis, during bis n'siilence of several years at Sierra 
laHiiie, does not exceed litio species: ullhoogli that eminent naturalist, in 
the coui'se of his resi'arcbes, must have examined a much greater extent of 
countxy than was seen in the expedition to C'ongo. 

Prom these, which are the only fui'ts I have been able to meet witli res|Kcling 

* Fam. Rant. 1. p. ervi. 
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tlie nuniber of sjiccies collected on different pjirts of tlfis line of coast, I 
am inclined to regard tlie herbarium from Congo as containing so consi¬ 
derable a part of the whole vegetation, that it may Ik- emph)jed, though 
ccrtiunly not with complete confidence, in determining the projKirtional num¬ 
bers both of the primary divisions ami principal natural orders of the tract 
examined; especially as I find a n^markable «;oincidence Ix'tween these pro- 
})ortii>ns in tJiis herbarium and in that of. Smeatlnnan from Sierra Leone. 

I may remark here, that from the v(!ry hniiled extent of tlie eolieetions of 
plants above ennmcratixl, as well ns from whnt ve know of the north coast of 
New Holland, and I lielieve I may add of the Flora of Indio, it would seem 
that I he c(>m|)aralive numlicr oi* s]tet‘ies in equal areas within (he tropics and 
in the lower latitudes beyond tliem, has not In'en correctly estimated : and that 
tlie great sujH’riority of the iutratropical laliu given hy Ilaron lliuiilMildt, 
deduced probably from his own observations in Anierica,c^m hardly lie extended 
to other cijuinoctial countries. In Africa and New Holland, at least, the 
greatest numlier of species in a given extent of surliice does not appeal' to exist 
withui the tropies, but nearly in the parallel of the Ca|K' ofGmxl Hope. 

In the skele.li which I have given of the botany of New Hidlanil, I first 
suggestetl the enquiry rcsjMX'ting the projxa'tions of liie priiiiary divisions of 
plants, as eoniieeted with climali'; ;md I then ventured to state that “ I'roiii the 
e»piat» to .{(>’ ... 1 . in the northern hemisphero at least, the species of Dicoty¬ 
ledonous plants are to the IMomKDtyledonoiis as almiit h to I, in some cases 
considerably exceeding and in a very few, faJling somewhat short of this pro¬ 
portion, and that in the higher latitudes a gradual diminution of dicolyledones 
takes place until in about (i0“ N., and fio® S. lat. they scarcely equal half 
their iutratropical proportion.'’ * 

Since the publication of the Essay from whii-Ii tliis quotation is taken, tlie 

illustrious traveller llaroii Hunilioldt, to whom every part of Ixitany, and esix"- 

ciully liota«ical gwigniphy, is so greatly indebted, has piosceutixl this subject 

further, by extending tbe enquiry t.o the iiaturnl ordeis of plants: and in the 

valuable dissertation prefixed to his great liolunical work,-!- has adopted the 

same equinoctial propiirtion of Momx'otyltMlones to Dicolyledones a.s that ^ven 

• 

• FIMcth' Vopane to Terra ^ititralu,^. p. 538. 

t Mova Ucnera ct ‘Aperies Plantarnm, quits in pcrigrinatioiie orkis nuvi cnllevenint, 
&c. Amul. Bonptand et Atex. de Humboldt, ex ached, aiitogr. in nrd. dig. C, S. Kumh.lBth, 
Pariiiit. 
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iu the Paper aliovc quoted; a ralio which savins to Im? mnfiniu’d by his own 
exlciisivi* herhariiuii. 

I liad rt>markt <l, however, in the Essity refernxi to, that the relalix c* intinbiTR 
ot these two priniary divisions in tJie (‘(]iiiii(K-ti:il parts ofNew Holland ap]x;aretl 
to difler considerahly Ironi lht).se wliieh 1 had rej^irdcd as gi'iieral xx'ithin the 
Irojjies; dieotykslones lK‘iii<r to nioiuK'otyledones only as 4 to 1. lint this 
pn>|M>rtion of New Holland very nearly ajpves xvith that of the (Jon^ and 
Sierra Leone colUrtions. And from an examination of the materials eoiu- 
posinjr Dr. Uoxl>urj;h's tinpuhlished Flora Indiea, which 1 had formerly 
jiiilfred of merely by the index of genera and s))ecies, I am inc1ine<l t«» think 
that nejirly the same proixortion exists on th«' shores of India. 

'riiough this may he the gimeral pro}Mirtiou ot‘ the ctiasts, and in tnu-ts 
of hot lillii* varied surface within the tropics, it sis'ins at the same time pro- 
hahfe from Jhnxm IfumiMifift's extensive collections, and litmi what we knoxv 
»>f the vegetation of' the West Tinlia islands, that in ixpiiiuietial America, in 
tracts inchuling a considerahle |io]iion of high land, the ratio of tllcotvlivlones 
to niotiiM-otyledoncs is at least that of' il to Cl, or jicrhaps nearlv f> to J. 
“WheflMT ihis or a sonu'what diminisluvl proportion of dicotvledones exists 
;ilso in similar ngions ot other ispiiiuK'ti.al eoiiiitries, we liavi' not \el siiflicient 
materials f«>r determining. 

I'jHUi the xvhole, iiowcxiT, it. xioiikl sisan li•om the facts of xxhich xi’c arc 
already in jiosscssion. that the ]ir<>|H>rtion*. of the Ixxo primarv divisions of 
plnenogainmis plants, vary tvmsiderahly exen xvillun ihe lro[j’Ts, from eir- 
enmstaiices amnectixl eerlainly in s,.ine dtgive xvitli teinpi-ratnrc. Hut davo 
arc fads also xvhich render il probable, that these pro]Kirfions aiv not sok-Iy 
ilefidident on elimate. I'hiis the jmiporlton of tin- (.'ongo eollmion, wJiich is 
akso that of the cxjiiinoi'tial part of New lloilund, is found foijxist lioth in N’orfli 
and Soutli Africa, as xvell as in Van Dienicn’s Island, and in the south ofl .nropx*. 

It is true index'd that from uIhiuI 4.»° as far as to CtF, or perhaps i ven to 
n.'i" N. lal. there apjxsirs to be a gradual diininiitinn in the relatixe nnnilh.r 
of dieotyledones; Imt if by no means folJow.s, that instill higlier latitnde.s a 
fiirllier ixxliietion of this priiiuiry division takes place. On tin- eoinrarv, it 
seems prolmble from (.’hevalier Giesix'ke’.s list of the [danfs of’the xx est coast of 
liixx'nlantl,* cm difl*en:iit|}arts of which, from lat. 60” to 72 % he rtvsided scweral 
* Article tirGcnlaiid, iu lircwslcr'it Edinburgh £iirycl(>|>a'.dia. 
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years, tliiit tlio relative Tminlw'rs the two primary divisions €)f pha'~ 
plattts are invertt ’^ ai the inori' northern parts of that iwKist ;* 
;iiet)tvledoiit's beiiia; to iiinin;eolviedoiies. in the list referreel t<), as about 
•t to ijoriiearlv as cm the sluuvs of ecpiiiiiKttial countries. And analogous 
lo this inversion it ajipears. that at eorrttsponding Alpine heights, Imth in 
Lbe tc'iiifK'nite and frigid zones, the proportion of dieotykHloiU's is still furtlnT 
incre.asi'd. 

The A<u)TYT.i:Doxors or crvpt»»gamou8 plants of the herltarium from Congt», 
lire to the phti’iiogaiiioiis as alKuit 1 to IK. ^oiiie allowance is here to Ik- 
in.'ule for the !-ea.son, pc-culiarly unfavourable, no doubt, for the invc'stiga- 
lion of this class of plants. Hut it is not likeiv that I’rofes.sor Sinilh, who bad 
particuiiirly studied most of the eryptogtnnous tribes, should have- negloctc*d 
tlic-ui ill this exjiedilion; and the circumstance of the very lew iinperfivt spe- 
riniens of Mo.sses in the- colh'c-tion being carefully prescjrved and sc-parately 
cnvelojM-d in pa|K.‘r, seems to prove the attention paid to, ami conse<|uently the 
great rarity of, this order at least; which, howt-ver, i.s not niore sfrikirig than 
what I have formerly noticed with res))t-ct to :.onie parts of tile north coast ol 
Nc’w Ilolland-t 

I have in the .same p/ju-e conridcatHl the Acotyledoiies of c-rpiincx-tial New 
Hollaml. as jiroluihlv forming but onc^thirteenth of the- wliole iiiiinbtT of 
plants, while the general tsjuincM-.tial proportion was conjc-ctured to lx; one- 
sixth. 'rhis general ratio, however, is certainly over-rated, though it is pro¬ 
bably an approximation to that of countries cumtaining a considerable jxirtion 
of high land. Within tlie trojiic-s llierelbre, it would seem that the ratio of 
acxitvledunous to plnciioganioiis plants, varies from that of !:].'> to 1:5; the 
former Iwing considered as an apjiroxiinalion to (he proportion of the 
shores, the latter to that of mountuhioiis countries. 

* That some cliaii«;e of this kind takes plarc on that coast ini<r|it perhaps have been 
conjectured from si pas.sage in Hans ('gcdc's Description of (irccnland, whore it is 
stated, that although from lal. RO'- to 65° there is a considerable proportion of good 
meadow land, jet in the more nurtiiern parts, “ the inhabitants cannot gather grass 
“ enough to put in their shoes, to keep their feet warm, but arc obliged lo biij it from 
the southern parts.” (English Translation, p. 44, and 47.) 
t Flinders’ fot/agr., {}. p. S3S. 
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II. 'iiie NATURAL ORDERS of’ which the hcrimriiim from (.’ong»> 
consists, arc S7 in iiinnlicr; iKwidcs a very fi*\v genera not referabli' to any 
fiirntlics yet eslalilisluxi. Mtire than Jialf the spccjet>, liowever, lielong lo nine 
<»rders, namely, to J'UiccSt Gramitiar, C//peracccr, Convoix'ulaceir, Rubiacca', 
f'ompofiitir, MiUvuvea:, I^gumitiosn', and Eupfuprbktccee ; all of which liavc* 
their greafi-st tuunlKT of six-eics in the lower latitudes, and several within tlie 
tro])i(s. 

I now pjvxreed to luake some olwervations on the tirders almve (anunerated, 
and on such of tfie other families, includtHi in tlu; collection, as present any 
tiling remarkalife, either in their grtigrnphieal distnhntioii, or in their struc- 
liiri'; more es]Hvially wfiere tlie latter estahlijihes or suggests new alTinities; 
and 1 sliall take them neiirly in the same tirder, as that foilowed in the 
iKitanieal jij.iHMidix to t'aplain Elinders's Voyage. 

ANt )\'.\(.'JvE. Only tlinv species of this family are contained in the col¬ 
lection. One of tho.se is Anttptu sfiirffab'Hnis, of which the genus fias heeii 
(onsidered donhtt iil eveti liy iVl. I tuna) in his late v.-dnahlc Monograph of the 
tirder.' 'I'hat it really lielongs to Anona, liowever, apjiears from tlie .spet'imen 
witli I'ijie fruit preservetl in the eollection. It is reniarkalile therefore as the 
only speeit's of this gt'iius yet known whicli is not a native of e(|iiia(K*fmi 
Ameriea. for Anona asiatica, of whleh I.illlla■ll^ ii.iti no .sjaariinen in his her- 
hanuni. when he first projxised it under this iianie, aceordmg to the original 
synonyms, is nothing mote than Anona nnirienta: anil A. ulitnsiflora, siip|x>.se<i 
}iy M. 'J’nssae*f* to havt; Inm introiliieetl into the .Aineric.ui Islands from Asia, 
dix's tiot nppea' to differ from \. onicosa of daeipiin, wliion is known to l.»e a 
native of Martiniea. 

'I’lie see^Hid plant of tliis order in the collection is very nearlv related to 
Pijicr A'lfhiopiruvi of the shops, tlie Unona letliiopica, ami {lerhaps also 
T'nona aromatiea of Dinial ihi’si- with sevi-ral other pkints already [iiililished, 
form a geinis, which, like Anona. is eominon to America and Africa, but of 
which no spiH-.ies lias yet been observed in Asia. 

Of MALl*l(iUIAC’F.;K, an order chiefly belonging ft» ef|iiinix'tiul 
America, there are also three sjK'cies from Congo. 

* Moaof'r. de la famiHe dfn ,dnobael-e», p 76. 
t /'lore den Antilie*., I.193. 

A I 


+ Anonac.p. 113 el lie. 
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One of these is Jtaimteria Ixona, first descrilied, from Sineathinaii's sjkt!- 
niens, by ('avanilles,* who has added the fruit *)f a very different plaiU to his 
figure, and quotes the herliariuin of M. 4ie Jussieu us authoritv for this speeies 
being likewise a native of Anieriea, which is, 1 bi-lieve, equally a mistake. 

The two remaining plants of MaJpighijteea*, in the colkvlion. witii some 
additional sjMX‘ie.s fnHU difliTciit jKirts of the coast, form a new genus, having 
the ti'uit of Banisteria, but with sufHcietit distinguisliiiig eliaraeters in the 
])art.s of the flower, and remarkable in having alu-nupc leaves, bnun this 
disp)sition of leaves, in whieJi the genus here noticed iliffers from .sU others 
detndedly lielonging to the order, an additional orgimuait is iifforded, fin- 
referring Vifniannia to Malpigbiarea*, ns pro]M>sed byM. du IVtit 'rfu>!iars;i 
aral the approximation, though perhap.s not the aKsolute union of bh-vtliroxylon 
to the same family is ctmfirmed. 

It may' not be improper lien? to n«>tice a very remarkable d(>vialioti from the 
usual .structure ol leaves in Malpighiacca?, which is siqtjmsi'd to «K:ciir in a 
plant of equinoi-tial Africa, namely F/aMfuria pinmifn <if ('avanilles (the 
Jfira-a jminata of VVilldenow.) It is certain, however^ that the fignic given liy 
(.'avanilles of this spmes i.s miale up from two very tbilereni genera; the pin- 
iiatcsi leaf belonging to an unpublished J^frnwnrpuA ,• the fructification to a 
sjxvries (»f f/irrm^ having simple opjxwiiti* l<-avcs. 'J'he evidence resp-cling 
tbi bliindi., which was detected by Mr. Dryamler, is to 1 h‘ found in the 
iierlmriiiiii of Sir Joseph Hanks. 

Jn JNIalpighiacea* tJie insertion «il“ the ovulum is towards it.s ajK'X, or consi¬ 
derably above its middle; tuid the radicle of the embryo is uiiiformiv siqx'riur. 
In these points Hunisteria presents no j'xception to the general structure, 
though (iiertiier has dc.scril)cd its radicle as inferior, juid M. <le •lussieu d(x>s 
not, ap[H‘ur to have satisfied himself resjxxliiig the fact.:| It ap|W{u-s, how¬ 
ever, that M. Richard is aware t>f tlu* luastajicy in the din'ction of the embryo 
in this order.§ 

1IIPJ*(.)CRAT1(’Ej'E. M. de Jussieu has lately profX)sed this as a distinct 
family,|| of which then* an^ two plants in tlu> eollectiou. 'J'lu* first is a s}x*cies 
of IIippo(;ratea ; the siixaid is referable to Suliicia. 

* JJimert. t. 241. Aov. geu. MadagMe. n. 46, (Biporcia.) 

^ Anna!, du Mm. d'Hinl. Aat. 18, p. 480. ^ Mem. du Mu$. d'J/iil. Aat. 2, p. 400. 

H Annul, du Mun. d'/fisl. Aat IS, p. 188 . 
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In Hipp»x*ratia'a‘, llic insiTtioii of the ovuiu is either towards tlie basc^oris 
eentr.'xl; the direetion ol‘ the radiele is id ways inferior. In these points of 
slriietnre, uhieli are left undelerniineci by M.de Jussieu, lliev ditler from 
Malpiirliiaeea*, but agree with (.'elastrime, to wln<-h, notwith.aanding the dif- 
fereiiee in instTtiou ami iiuiuIht of stamina, and in the want ol’ albuni(>n, they 
;ij>[K‘ar to me to have a eonsiderablo degrtn* of afliiiity ; espwially tf> KliLHxien- 
druni, where the nlbinm'ii is hardly visible, and to 1’telidii.un, a.s suggested by 
.M.du Petit 'rhiiuars, ■ in whieh it is redueisl to a thin inembnine. 


SAPINI).\('K.K. Only hair plants of this natural family, which is 
almost i iilirely etpiincH'tial, (xamr in the herliariutn. Tw«i of these are new 
species ol >iipindtis. 'I'he third is ]>robah!v not s]K,'cilicall\ different from Car- 
tlnmpeniiuni ^"nnitlilhtn/ni of thi> West India Islaiuis. And the fourth is 
s»> nearly related to J^tullhiia fitnnatii, ol‘ the op|H)site eoast of America, 
as to he with dilHeulty dislmgiilsliiHl from it. AI. <le Jiissieii,*f' who proluihly 
intends the same jdant, wla ti he states 1*. pinnula to Ik- a native ol'eipiitiuetiai 
Africa, has also descrilM-d a scctmd sfKS'ics from .Senegal.^ No other sfM'cie.s 
of this genus has hitherto lK.‘en fotind, ewept in e(|uiii(M-li:il Atnerica ; for 
I’utdlinia japonica ofThtinberg, prohably hel«ings t-veii It) ii diiferent natural 
(jrtler. 'Vhe species from (\tug«), however, st.s-ms tt» Im; a very general plant 
on thi- line of coast ; haxii.g Itecii found by Brass near tiajM' (!oast, and by 
i’ark Ol- the banks of the (imnbiu. 

In .*sapindaee;c there is iKit the same ct>nst;i:iey in the insertion of the 
ovuhmi and e^mseqiu-nt direction ot'»-inhryo, a^ in me twn pna-wling orders, 
I-'or nltlioiigh, in the far greater ])art of this fuinily, the ovuhim is erect and 

iheradieJeof the embryo inferior, yet it inehides more than <»ne genus in whieh 

« 

Ixith the s»-e(ls and the i-mhryo an- iiiverti-il. With this fact it would seem 
M.de Jussieu is imacquainted: and he is surely not aware that in his late 
Memoir on Mcficmrn* lu- has referred plants to tliat genus iliffering Irom each 
other in this inijxirtanf jioint of stnietiin-. 


TIljIAt’K.fC. Tt is reinai kahie that of only niui- spet-ics In-Ionging to lliis 


* //iH. de» I bj'd. tits Islrs de P .ifriqut. p. S t. 

-f In Annul, tin Mns. tPHitt Aal. 4,/i. .^47. + Ittt. til. p. 348. 

^ Annul, du Mus. d'Hi/it. \al. 18, p. 47(t. | MHn. dn Mu*, d'llisl. Sat. 3, p. 1 7t>. 
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family in Professor Smith's herbarium, tliree should form genera hithci'to 
unnoticed. 

The first of these new genera is a sliruh, in several of its characters related 
to Sparmannia, like which, it has the greater ]>art of its outer stamina destitute 
of anthene : in the structure f»f its fruit, however, it approaches more nearly 
to Corchorus. 

The second genus also agrees with C»>rcliorus in its fruit; but differs from 
it sufficiently in the form and Hehisreiice of the anthem*; ns well .is in the short 
jK'diccllus, like that of Grewia, elevating its sta.* ina and pislillinn. 

The third, of which the specimens are in fruit only, fortunately, however, 
accoinpanitd by the persistent flower, is remarkable in having a calyx of three 
lobes, while its conffla consists of five jwtols; the stamina are in indefinite 
numlKir; and the fruit is coin(X>s(Hl of five single-si-cded capsules, <*ounectetl 
only at the Imisc. In the want of symmetry or proportion Ijetwccn the divisions 
of its calyx and corolla, it n^senibles the Chlcnacca: of M. du Petit 'riiouars,* 
as well as Onenba of F«)rsknel and Ventenatia of M. de He.'uiv<ii&. l 'I’lie exint- 
euce of this n<*w genus <twidedly iK’longing to 'l’i1iac«*a*, and having a consi¬ 
derable resemblance to Ventenatia, whose plau'e in the system is. indix*!], not 
yet detc-rmimxl, but of which the habit is ncjirly lliat of Jlhcxk)la*na, seems in 
s(aiic degrci* to ccaifirm M. dii Petit 'I'houars’s opinion of the near relation of 
t 'Mcjiaeca- lo 'J’iliaccfe; though M. dc .lussieu, in placing it lK*twtx*n Ebcnace;c 
and KlnKloiviccir,^ appears to take a very different x iew of its affinities. 

MALVACE/K. Of this family 18 sjxrics were observed on the birnks of 
the Congo. It forrrts, tiicrcforc, about one thirty-fourth part of the PIweiio- 
gamous plant.s of the coilcx'tion; which is somewhat greater than the etpiinoc- 
tial pra|xirtion of the order, as staled in Btuxtn Hiiinixtidt's dissertation,(|j but 
nearly agrees with that of India, according to Dr, Roxburgh's unpublished 
Flora liidica. 

The grcalcr pai-t ol' the Mulvacea* of the txdlectiim, belong to Sida and 
Hibiscas; and certain s|X!cies of both these* gt*ncra .are common to India and 
America. Ureita amerkana and Malarhra radiata, liithcrto supposed to he 

* ffist. de» rtgrt. de$ /*/<*« de rj/riqiie, p. 46. + Flore d’Oware, 1, p. 29, /. 17. 

i Mirbel Efem. de /‘hjfxiot. /'eg. el de Bol. 2, p. 855. 

^ Prolegomena, p. xviii. De JHstrib. Oeogr. I'lant. p. 43. 
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nfiiivis of America only, arc ai.so contained in the colJectii-'n; and the loftiest 
tr«; sCt*!) on tin* banks of the Congo, is a sjw'cic's of Jitmihax, which, aa 
far as can Ik; dcforniincd ftonr the very inijK'rlect sjH'ciinens preserved in 
the hertmriiin), d<K's not diller fnnn Minnhax jKiifaiidruvi of America and 
India. I lane formerly remarked* lhat ]Malvaix*a;, Tiliat«a;, lleruianniajeea*, 
Bulneriaeeir, and Stereuliacea*, constitute one natural chtss; of wliiuh the orders 
.appear to nu* as nearly related as the different sections ol' Itosaceae are to 
each other. In both those, as well as in several other cases that might be 
nientioni'd, there seems to be a necessity for the establishment of natural classes, 
t'> wliii:h pro]x*r names, derived from the orders best known, and differing 
pe.'hajis ni termination, might In* given. 

11 is remarkable that the most genend character connecting the different, onlers 
fil' !h<* c!a:i.. now proposi'd, and which may 1)C named from its principal order 
7.!:iivatva;, sliould Ik* that of* ti»e rtilviilar a'siivation of the Calyx: ftw several, 
a: L';tst, of the genera at present r«’f<nod to Tiliacoje, in which this character 
i not fitwnd, ought jnobibly, for other reasons likewise, U) Ik* excluded from 
that order: and hence jvrhaps also the riilcnaeca', though nearly related, me 
I'.ot strictly referable to the cltiss Malvuccre, from all of whose orders, it must 
be odmittetl, they differ considerably in habit. 

LlXiUMINOS.E. .'V'-eording to llaron Huiril«)lt.-f- this family, or class, as 
I am ratiicr disposed to consider it, arastitules one-twelfth of the riimnogiunoii.'s 
plants wiihiu the tropics. Its pro}K)rtion, however, is much grojitcr in Pro- 
It'Sbor Smith's herbarium, in which there ar - :tt>‘ ‘-TKeies Ix'ltjpging to it, or 
nearly one-sixil. of the whole eolk-etion. And, ample aJktwance In'ing made 
for the lateness of the season when the I'ollection was fornuxl, which might Ik; 
siip[K).S(.‘d to reduce the nimilKT of this-fuinily less llnm many t>f the others, 
Ia;guminosie may bt; staled os ktrming oue-eigblh of the Plimnogjunous plants 
«tn the banks of the Congo. In India, It pn)bably fc»nns alamt one-nintli, 
which is also nearly the projiortion it bt*ai-s to IMwnogmnous plants in the 
etjuinocliid pari of New Holland. 

I have tbrinerly pro{M).seil to subdivide I.eguniiuusa* into lliree orders.^ 

Of the first of these orders, MIMOSE.-E, there arc only eight species from 


* Ninden't f'«v, 2, p. .%40. 


t op. dial. 


+ Hinder*'» yOS. Z,p. 351. 
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(’on<!;u, seven of which In^long to Acacia, as it is at present etiustituted: tin* 
eighth is a sensitive uciileate«1 Mhnma very nearly uIIIchI to M- asjx?ra oC the 
West Indies, as well os to M. canest^ens of'Willdonow, I’oniul by Istn't in 
(ruiiu‘a ; and [>erha]>s is i»«»t diff'eri'nl f’min the spt!C.ies mentioned by Adansru) 
as being common on the banks of the Seiu'gnl. 

Of the seiond t»rder, t.'.KSAI J'INF.jE, the colltKUuai contains l!> species, 
aiitong V liieh there are tour iinpiiblidied genera. One of these is Knjthnh- 
phJeuni of Af/elins, the Red Water 'JVee t>f Sierra Lettne; unolhi'r sptvies ot 
which genus is the ordi'al ])lant, or Cax.m <d'tlie native.^ of Congo. Guilandhm 
Itouduc and Cusnia occidciiluMs, are also in the herbarium; the iinmer, I 
iH’iieve, is un(|uestionubly comnion to India and America ; whetlier Cassia 
(K'cidentuJis 1 h‘ really a native of India and I’quinoeti.-il Africa, in iKitli of uliieli 
it is now at le:tst natnrulizt'ii, is |X‘rhups doubtful. 

Among J*AI’1I-T()N.VCK.4<', which constitute the principal jKirt ol‘ I.egu- 
ininosfc in the collection, there it; only one plant with stamina i-ntin-ly distinct. 
This dceatidrou.s jdnnt fomts a genus very »lifferent from any vet esiublished, 
but to which Podahfria hracteata «>f ll«i\biirgh ♦ l)elongs. 

The genera eomj)«)sing I’apilionacea* on the i)ank.s of the Congo have, upon 
the whoh>, a iniieh nearer relation to t.ht»se of India than of eijuinoctial 
Aiiierica, J’o thi.s, Itowever, theiv is one remark.'ible exception. For of the 
only two s]a*cie.s of Pterocarpiift in the (olieetirni, one is Jiardlv to be dis- 
liiiguislietl from P. Ecastojthylhm^ unle.ss by the want ol' the short acumen 
existing in the plant of Jamaica. 'I'he second Jigrees i“nlircly with I.inncus’s 
orij^ial sfK’ciiiieii of/*, tmuitus fnan Surinam, and seeins to 1 k' not uncommon 
on tlie west coast of ctjuinoctial Africa; having la*v:ii observed by J*nil'esw)r 
Afzeiius at Sierra l.cotie, and pn>baliJy by Isert in Guinea ri- while no sjavies 
of PtenK‘ar[)us related to either of tlie.se has hitherto been obsi'rvi-d in India, 
(tn the irther hand Abrua prccatorivs and Hedyaannn tri/lonmi, Urtli of 
which (x'cur in the collecti«in, are comim)n to equinoctial Asia and Amcricti. 

TEREBINTACE.'E, as given by M. de .lussieu, apjiears to In- made up of 
several orders nearly related to eacli other, and of «vrtaiii genera having but 
little affinity to any of them. Of this, indeed, the illii.striuus author of the 


* Command. Kants, .t lab. 
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GiMioM plantarum sroms to hiivc Ikh-ih awiin>. lie prolwihly, h«)wcver, hiul rmi 
the means of asccrtmiiiiifiall their ilistjiigiiislunjr clumu-tcrs, anf.1 liierei'ore pre- 
fera*d leavin<» tin- order nearly as it was originally proposed Uy tternard <ii 
Jussieu ill I7ri£>. 

One of iho orders inciudeci iii Terebintacea*, aud which is pvo]Mts«.'d bv M. 
de Jussieu himself, nuder the name of Cassuvik, consists of Anaejtrdium. 
Seniivarpus, Mangifera. Ithus and Ihiehunania, w ith some other uiijnihJislut' 
genera. 

'file ]s-rigvnous insertion of stamina in Caxsuvur (or Anacardfio) may Im. 
.‘uhnitted in doiihtfni cases from analogy, there Is’lng an unjxthiislied gimus 
belonging to it even with ovarium infenim. And the ovarium, though in all cosc'b 
of one ceil, with a single oviilum, may, at letLsi in tliosi gi'iiera in vtliich lh«‘ 
styii' is dividiKl, 1 m‘ sup]M>sed to unite in iis substance the im|Krii‘et ovaria 
indicatisi bv (he hranclies of the style, and wliich m Bnchanaiiin are actually 
distinct Iroiii the eomplete organ. 'PIk" only plant la-longing to this order in 
the herltarinin, is a sp cies ot' Ithus, wiili simph^ vi-rticillatc leaves, uiul very 
nearly apfirotiehing in habit to tt\*i unpublishwl speeies of the genus from the 
CajM-of (1 «sk 1 Hope. 

AMVUTDK^K. another family inelndwl in Ter<;l»inta(x*a‘, and to which the 
greater ]>arl of J itssii ;i'.s swond section belongs, may, like the former tirdcr, la* 
eon.sidercd as having in all r.a.s<.*s fK-rigyiious inst-iiion of sUimirm; tliis strnefure 
iHiing rntmifest in some of it.< geni-ra. Of Atnyridea-, ther<* are two phmts in 
tin* eolleelion. The lirst of fhest is a uwile plant, prohably of a spi-cies of 
Sorindeia ;* the siitoiid, wiiieh is the Sa/it of the natives, hy whom it is eitl- 
tivjitetl on aeeouiit of its fruit, caim<it Ik* <]i‘termini'd from the iin)'H'rt’a?t slate 
of the spot;imens; it is, however, proltably n*l;ited to roniKirtia or Burst-ra. 

(iONN.Mt.ACEA), is a third family w'hieli 1 pn^iKise to s«‘jMirale from 
Tereliintaeea*: it consists ol‘I’onharus Listn. Cnestis Jms. and llourett of 
Anblel or KolH‘rgia of Schrelwr. 'I'lie inscrlitm of stamina, in this liunily, is 
.•uiibigianis; but as in a siH-cies »)f (.’ni*stis from (.'ongix they originate fnmi, 
or at, Icnsf firmly cohere with, tlie {tediivllns of the ovaria; they may be con- 


* Juberl du Petit 'I'houan nov. ^eu. inadages. w. SO. 
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.^Iclcrwl perhaps in ail tJio genera rather as hy|W)gynons than fKirigynous. T he 
most iiiiiiorlani diKtinguishing uharaetersur (’oiinarjuva* consist in the insertion 
of tljo »vvc» eoll.aterui ovula t)f i-ach of its pistilla being near tlie l)ast!; while the 
r.'uliele of ilu* embryo is sitii:iliHl at tin* upper or oi>|K)site extremity of tl»e see<{, 
wiiieh is always «>litary. In Ctninams then; Is but one ovarinin, anil the kihhI 
(iigiireil bv (IjiTtner under tin- nanu' of Oinphatohinm,) is liestitute of alinmien. 
Rouren or llober^jia, lias al\va\s ijvi**ov.aria, though in general one only conies 
to Jiiaturity. Its seed, like that oi‘ Connnrns, is without albumen, and the 
lestivation of the calyx is imbricate. 

Of there are .sevend new species in Professor Siiiith's hi-rbaiiinn. 

This gi*nus has also five ovaria, all of which fixHjuently rijuai; the albiuniat 
forms a considerable p.art of the mass of the setal; and the aestivation of tfie 
calyx is valvular. The genera of this group therel'ore differ from each others 
in having one or more ovaria, in the existence or absence of albumen; and in 
the imbricate or valvulsu' aestivation of calyx. Any one of these characters 
Siingly, is frequi*ntly ol‘ inori* tlian generic im]xn-lance, though here even when 
.'ll! are taken logi'ther, they appear insufficient to sepirate (hiesiis from 
Connariis. 

In considering the place of llu' Coiiuaraecie in the system, fliev apjicar 
evidently coriniH-led oo the,one hand with I.tginiiinosii-, from which ('onnurus 
can only be dislingiiisluxl by the relalinn the parts of its embryo have to the 
innhilicus of the seed On the otJier hand, Cneslis seems to me to ajiproach 
to Avcrrluui, which agrivs with it in liabit, and in many respects in the 
structure of its flower and sei>il; differing from it, however, in its fixe ovaria 
king united, in the greater niimiKT of ovula in each <;ell, in t he very different 
liX-turc of its fruit, and in some degn'c in the situation of the umbilicus of the 
>eed. 

But Avcrrlioa agi-ecs with Ojali.s in every iinjwrtant point of structure of 
its flower, and in most respects in that iif its seixl. 

OxalUs indeed differs from Averriioa in the Uixtiire of its iVuils, in some 
res}xx*fs in the structure of its seed; and very widely in ImiImI, in the gre.T.ter 
part, of its sfK.xuc.s. The difference in habit, liowever, is not so gnsit in some 
T.)iecies of Oxalis; as for example, iri those witli yiiimated and evt'n lernate 
leaves from equinixrlial America; jmd in that natural division of the genus 
including 0. smsitivn, of which there are two species in the Congo herbarium. 
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'I'his lattor section of Oxalis* agree.s also willi Averrhoa Caran^ola\ in the 
fuliolu when irritated, Iwing reflected or d*'pendeiit, which is likewise their 
jiositicai in tlie state of ctolla]>sion or s!(!ep, in all the species of l)oth genera. 

To the n:Uurul order formed by Oxalis and Averrhoa, the name of Oxa- 
i.inK.« m;iy Ik' given, in prefenmee to that of Sensitivcc, under which, however, 
Jtatseh; was tiie tirst to pr<»j)tis«? the nssewiation of these two genera, and to 
jMjint out their agr»*ement in sensible qualities and irritability of leaves. 

Al. de .Jussieu, in a memoir rtveiitly ]iublishefl,t^ has ]iroj)osed to remove 
Oxiilis Irom (ieraniat;efle, to whicit he liad formerly annexetl it, anti to unite it 
with l)iosme;e. 

It ap}>ears tt) me tt> have a nnieli nearer uflinitv to though 

It is surelv less intimately e<»nneele«l with lh;it order than with Averrhoa. 

I am aware that .M. t'orrea de Serra, one of the m<»st prt<foiind anti philo¬ 
sophical liotaiiist'. of the present sige, has eonsitlered AverrhtKi as nearly relateil 
to Rhainnea-^! or rather to ( eiastriiia'; fnmi w hich, how ever, it tlifleis in the 
nniniHT anti insertion of .stamina and es|K‘cuil!y in the direction of the embryo, 
with resjK’ct to the periearpiuui. 

In all these chanulers Averrhoa agrees with Oxalis; its relation to wh'ch is 
further eonfiniied tm eonsitlcring theajipeiuiagi* ol'lhc seed orarilhis, whose int»- 
difieations in ihe.sc two genera seem to eorix'sjKrtid ttitli tln>se of their |K*ricarpia. 

(?11KYSOHAL AM K.'K. The genera forming this order are Chrysobalainis, 
Mtxpiilea, (Irangeria, (’oiqKxi, Aeioa, l.iejini.a, fliriella, Tbelir.i, an.-l I’arina- 
rium, all of wbieh are at prost'iit referred In M. de Jussieu to UtMtieeie. and 
the greatt'r p;iri tt/ his seveiub stHaion t»f iliat family, namely, Amygdaleie. If 
lltxsatx'ie Ik' n>n.sideretl as an oidi'r merely, these genera will form a sejiaratt; 
six'titin, fonneeting it with Legumiiiosa'. llul if, as 1 have Itirmerly propisetl. 
Iwth these extensive families are to Ik‘ regartleil ils ntiturul classts, then they 
will form an order suftieiently tlistinet from Amygdalea-, botli in fructilifatitm 
and hahit, as well as in geogniphieal tlistrihutlon. 

Tlie prineipal distinguishing characters in the fnictilieatioii t/f 1 7trt/.io/ffi/iniai, 
are the style jiroceeding from the hiu>e of the ovarimn ; anti the tivnia (which, 

* llcrlia senticiic. Humph. Amboin.h, p. SOI. + Brurr in Philos. Transact. 7J», p. 356. 

X J'ab. tiffin, p. S3. ‘j Mi-m. du Mas. tTHist. Aat. 3, p. 448. 

B Flinders's f'ov. 2, p. 645 t Annul, du Mus. d'Ills'. .\al. «,/>. 12. 
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as in Amygdaleie, are two in number,) as well as the embryo being erect. TIic 
grt?alcr part of Chrysobalancm have their flowers more or less irregular; the 
irregularily ci>nslsting in the cohesion of the flioUstalk of the ovarium with one 
side of the tube of the calyx, and a greater numlwr, or greater pt*rfectlon of 
stamina on the s:une side of the flower. 

Professor Snutlfs herbarium contains only two genera of this order, namely, 
Chn/iof>al(oim fuul Parinanum.* One sjjetncs of the former is hanlly dis- 
tiiignishable from Chrifsohalanus Jeaen of' America, and is probably a veiy 
common plant on the west c«)asl <if Africa: Icaco lieing mentioned by Isert "f* 
as a native of Guinea, and by Adansonj in his acc4>unt of Senegal. 

Of Parinarium, there is only one species from Congo, which agnu’s, in the 
numlK*r and disposition of st.aininn, with the character given of the genu-.. 
In dies*' rcsjieets M. «h; Jussieu has observwl a difli'reiuv in the two species 
found by Adaiison at .Senegal, and has moreover reauarked that their ovarium 
coheres with the tul)c of the calyx. In that srux-ies imwit eennmon at Sierra 
Leone, and M’hich is probably ont* of those examined bv jVI. de Jussieu, the 
ovarium itself is certainly free, its pt*dieellus, how-eve**, ns in the greater jiarl 
of the genera of this order and sevend of CfESJilpiin-a-, /irmly toheriiig with llic 
<-;dyx, may ar count for the .statement ivfcn-ed to. 1 am not, indeed, ac(|uainted 
with any ifi«fance among Dicotyledonous plants <»f e.<)hesioii lietwt'cn a simjili' 
ovariinn, which I consider that of' Chrysoltalanca* to Ik*, and the tulK* of the 
calyx. 

The complete septum iH-livcen ih*.* two ovula of Parinarium. existing Iwfbrc 
fecundation, is a jK*euiiar structure in a simple ovarium; though iu some 
degree analogous to the moveable dcssej»inicnt of Bank.sia atid Dryamlra, and 
to the complete, but less regular, division of the cavity that takes jdace after 
fecundation in some spt^ct(?s of Perscwnia.il 

MELASTOMACK.fC. Four plants only of this order occur in the 
collection. 

The first i.s a s|K*cies of Tristemma, very nearly related to T- hirtum of M. 
de Bcauvois.^ 

* Jm». Gen. 348. Parinari, Jubtet Guian. 514. Petrocarya, Srhreb. Gen. 620. 

+ Reiec noth Guinea^, p. 54. % Vogage an Senegal, 175. ^ Gen, JPlanL 342. 

II Ltnn, Sec. Traniaet. 10, p. 35. 1 jFtare d'Oware, I, |». 04, 1. 57. 
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Tlic second is j[K*r!ia}>s not distinct from Mclaittoma ilcxumbrnft^ of ilic sanie 
author.* 

I'fie tliiixl and iiiurtli are new species referafdi- to Rhexia, Jis charactcrisetl 
hy Vcutenat,'!* not to that genus us esluhlishcd by Linueus; and in 

Mime jvsjiecls differing from the spei ies that have l>ceii since addetl t<i it, all 
of which are natives of Amcritra. 

Ill ihi* original sjuviesof 'rr‘tstcmma\ there- are, in ihe iippcT part of the tula 
of the calyx, two circular ciliated membranous pnaesst's, from which the 
iiAiiic ol* the genus is dcrivtil; tlie limb of the calyx itself In-iiig considered a-- 
cii.'istituiiiig the third circle. 'J'he two circular nieiubrune.s are also represented 
U' complete in T. hirtiiiii. 

lliil 111 the species from Congo, which may Ih- iiaiiii'd 7’. im-twijdftinn, only 
one ciiviiiar memhr.uu exists, with the unilateral rudiment of tin second. 

Tile rudiment of the inferior mcmlirane in iJiis sjM-cies, |Hiints out the rela¬ 
tion In'tween till- apparently anomalous apjH-iidage o/‘the calyx ii; 'rrlslcmma, 
and the ciliated scali-s irregiilarlv scai'.i nd o\er its «liole siirfaec in CsheeUia; 
the uii.alogy lu-ing estahlished hv tin- inU-rmediatc structure of tin unpubllslu-d 
phuit ol' this order from Sit-rra Lc-one, in ^^ir Joseph Hanks's hei'harium, in 
whi<h the nearly similar sipiama-, though disiiiu-l, are disjxised in a single 
complete i-'rcle; and liy nc/fitulra ol' I.,iiineiis, in which they arc 

4iiilv four ill luiniliei, and alti viiate with tin- iicojier divisions of tlic calyx. 

The two speeics )»ei-.- rererivd. tiioiigii iinprojierly, to Jlliexia, agree with a 
eonsiderahle part of the s|X'cies puhlisln-d in f'-e ofth.it gt-nus by 

M. Ihmplaiid,: ■ d with some oilter genera of tl.e oriU i', in tin- iwenliar mami-.-r 
in wliieb Uu-ovarium is connected with (he lube >1'tin: calyx. This isdn-.-iioii, 
ju.sic-ud of cxteudiiig uniformly over the whole surliwx-, is limited to ten lougi- 
tlidiiuil equidistant lines or membrainms [iroi-csses. .apparently nrigiiialiug fi-oiu 
ihc surface of the ovarium ; tlie iiilersliea.-s, which arc tubular, and gradmiliy 
narrowing towards the base-, In-iiig entirely i’rec-. 

Tin: function of those tubular interstices is as remarkable as their existenec. 

in Melastomaeea', bcl'ore the exjiansion of flit- corolla, the tops ol‘ the tiia- 
ments are iiiffcctcd, and the antherac are jH-ndiilous ;md parallel to the lower 
or crixjt jKirtion of the filament ; their tljis reaching, either to tin- line ol com- 
pJele cohesion between tin- ctilyx and ovarium, wliere that c-.xists; or, where 

» Op. eilat. \,p. OH, t. 49. + ,Vt m. tfr rinii 'iul. •‘r. pliiff. ItsUl, prt in. seiiiat. i>. 11 

Trislcmma viriisana, / cat, Choix tic /’/antes :!j. 
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this cohesion is partial, and such as I have now described, being lodged in the 
tubiihir interstiws ; their p>ints <'\teiiding to tlie Iklso of the ovarium. Prom 
these sheaths, to which they arc cxaclly adapted, the anth<Ta- seem to Iw dis- 
engjiged in ctnisecjneiua* of the iiiux|iial growth of the different jiarts of Uie 
filament; the intlected portion ceasing to increase in length at an early period, 
while that below the curvature continues to elongate considerably until the 
extrication is complete, when ex}>a!isum takes place. 

It is singular that this nuMle of cohesion hetwe<>n the ovarium and calyx in 
certain getiera of Melasttjniacea', and the tapially remarkable a’stivation of 
antherse ac^ct>mpanyiiig it, should have lieen univer.sally overlooketl, es|H‘ciaHy in 
the l.'ite monograjth of M. Itonplaml; as both the structure and economy cer¬ 
tainly exist in some, and probably in the greater part, ol' the plants which that 
author has figun-d and tlescriluxl as bchinging to Khexia. 

On the limits, structure, and generic division Mcluslomacca?, I may 
remark, 

1st. 'I'hat Mcmectjlon, as M. du Petit Tliouars has alrcarly suggested," and 
Pc/o/owfl of Swartz-f* iKrth belong to this older, ami eonneti it with .Ifi/rtacetr, 
from which they an? to be distinguished only In the absence of the |iclluejd 
glands of the leaves anti of otbir pirts, existing in all the genera really 
belonging to that extensive family. 

i/dly. There are very few Mi'lustomaceie in whieh the ovarium docs not in 
some tlegree cohere with the ttdie of the tvilyx ; Afcriatin, propwlv so called, 
being, ])erbaps, the only exception. 

Ami ill tile greater number ol’ iiistancvs where, though the ovarium is 
coherent, the fruit is distinct, it becomes st> from the latx-ration ol’the connect¬ 
ing [iroccsscs already descril)ed. 

.3dly. That the gtMieric tiivisions of the whtile order remain to he established. 
Oil examiimtioTi, 1 believe, it will he foiiml tliat the original spi>eies of the 
I/inneaii gi'iiera, Melastinim and UJu.via, jxissess gi-neric ehaiaelers sufficiently 
distinguishing them from the greater ])arl of the plants that have Ihx'ii since 
added to them by various authors. In constxpience of these additions, how¬ 
ever, their iMitunical history lias Ix'en so far neglw.ted, that ]irohahIy no genuine 
sjKJcies of Melastoma, ami certainly none of Uhexia, has yet hwn published in 
M. Hbnpland’s splendid ami valuable rnonograjihs of these two genera. 

* Mtlange* He Holanique ; Ohserv, addresB. A M. Lamarck, p. 57, 
f Flor. Ind, Orrid. 2, p. S.7J, lab. 14. 
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()!' IlIlIZOPHORE^,* as I have formerly propostnl to limit it, namely, 
to Khizophora, Rruguiera, and Carallio, the collwtioii contains only one plant, 
which is a sp<Ties of Rhizophora, the Mangrove of the lower part of tlie river, 
and pn>bal)ly of the whole line of coast, but very different botlj from that of 
America, and from those cither of India or of other cquuuxlical couittries that 
have been descrilxid. 'I'here is, however, a plant in the collection which, 
though not strictly lielonging to this order, suggests a few remarks on its 
affinities. 

I referred Carallia-f- U> Rhizophore.'e, fnnn its agreement with ihetn in 
habit, and in the structure of its flower. It is still nneertaiii wlulher its reni- 
form seeil is dtwtitute i>f albnint'ii; the absence »)f whic-li, howc*ver, «loes not 
.s<?em iiccessarv to establish its affinity with the other geiMTa oi‘ this order : for 
|>lants liaving the .same remarkable economy m the germination <if the unbryo 
as that of Uhizopliora, may Ijelong to families which either have or are 
destitJite of albumen. 

'rhe plant referred to from Congo, may lx- eon.sidered as a new spi^-ies of 
Lffptotifi, having its petals less dividinl than those of the original sjiec'ies of 
that gt'nu.s. and eaeh <'ell of its ovarium contuiniiig only tw'f> |.K‘nduloiis ovulo. 
’^rhe geims Lcfftnith' agnfs witli Cjirallia in habit, espeeiallv in lia\iiig oppo¬ 
site leaves with interniisliate stipule's; in the valvular {estivation of its lalyx, 
anti in si*yi*ial other jK>ints of strnefure of its flitwer. It differs in its divided 
petjds; in its greater mnnlier of stamina, dis|KJseil, however, in a simple 
aeries; and in its ovurium not ««>hering witli th»: eulyx. It is tlierefore still 
mon* nearly related to ftir/uvia of M. dn Petit Thouar.s,| fn>m whieli perhaps 
it may ntrt be generieally distinct. The ])n»priety of as.s(X’iatiiig ('araiiu^ with 
Rhizophorea-is not jK-rhaps likely U> lx* disputed ; and its affinity to I.egnoti.s, 
espeeiallv t«t the s|x*eies from (kmgo, np{)ears very probable. It w'otild 
seem thendiire that we have alre.'idy a series of structures e<»mieetnig Uiiizo- 
phora on the one hiind with eertitin genera of Sa/icnr'ur, partieiil.irlv with 
Antheriflititn, though that genus wants the intermediate stipuU's; and on the 
other with Cunnniatra\\\ c.spwially with the simple leavetl spivies of Crrato- 

* FlinihTH'ii ? Hjy. 2, 549. i Horburgh, Coromand. 3,p. 8, (. 211. 

+ A'or. <•'<•«. Mudagtttc. n. 84. 

\ Or Barraldoia, Du Prtii Tkouars, Act’. 6Vx. Madame, n. S2. 

\ Flmdrrt's Vog. 2, p. 548. 
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petalum. While I^ranthus and Viscum asscKiated with Khizophoia, by 1W. 
d»‘ Jussieu, appear to forai a very distinct family, and which, as it seems to nuij 
sliould cviMi oc’cupy a distant plain* in the system. 

HOMALIN.4C. In the eollectiou from Congi> a plant iMXurs evidently 
allied, and perhaps retiTahk*, to llomu/ium, from which it iliffors only in the 
greater number of glands alternating vvitli the stamina, whose fasciculi are in 
eonseijuenee decoinj>oM.‘d ; the inner staiueii of each lascicnhis heing se|iaraU’d 
fmiu the two ouLer by one of tlie mlditional glands, 'rhis plans was first 
found i«i the banks of the Gambia, by ]Vir. Park, from wh<*se .spivin:ens I luive 
a.strerlained that the embryo is inclc»sed in a lleshy albumen. 

'Phe aSHHe Structure of seed may be sup^MJsed, from very obvious aflinity^ 
to c\ist \i\ Aslrnnthus of I.rtmrciro, to which ol’('onnuerson imght 

[)erbji])s tt> In* referred ; in of Aublcl, probably not diflercnt from 

Hoinaliuin; and in A7,va,* a genus adinittiug ol subdivision, and which A1. 
du Petit Tbouars has referred to Rlianmca*. All the.si? geiu ra appear to nu 
sufficieiitiy different fnmi Rosiiecje, where M. de .Tussieo lias phiced them,and 
I’rom every I'tber iainilv of plants at present esiabli.'bod. 

Their disunguishlng characters as a .sejmrate order, are, the .st'gments of the 
perianthium disjiosed in .1 donhie series, or .-in ■ ijual numlitT of segments 
r .arly in the ne si;ries; the want of |ietais; the stamina heing detinito and 
op]<osito to »!ie inner serie., of the ]K;riantliinm, or to the alternate segments 
where they are flis|x».sed a[)}Kirently in a simple series; the unil«K*ular ovariutn 
(generally in some degret' eoherenl witli the calyx) having three parietal 
placenta*, with one, two, or even an indefinite nnmlicr of ovula; and the si;eds 
having allnimen, as iiiferred from its existence in tin* gi*mis from Congo. 
The cohesion of the ovarium with the tube of the periaiithiiini, lliongii existing 
in various ilegrees in all the genera above enumerated, is proh.«hly a eharactiT 
of only stx'ondary importance in llomalina;. For an unpuhli.shed genus found 
by CommiTson in Mailagascar, which in every other respect agrees wiili this 
family, has ov.iriuni superum. This genus at the same time .seems to estubii.sh 
a considerably affinity ixitw'een Homalina* and certain genera, either absolutely 
belonging to Pastnfmeae, es|)eci!illy Parop.sia of M. du Petit Thoiiars,*f- or 

* Nov, Gen, Madagatc. n. 81. 
flittl. do* f eget. dee Jtle$ de I'J/rique, 59. 
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iipflrlv rulatrtl lo them as Erythmipcrmunu well desfriheH and figuml by tlie 
laiuie cxc(!llenl fwtanist.* 

The imreaseJ niiuiRer of stamina in JIi)nialiiini, and particidarlv in the 
fjeniis from Congo, instead of presi-nting ati objection to this allinity, appeal's 
to me ti* confirm it. It may be obsi'rved ids*.) Uiat there are two ger.cr.i 
referable to J’iissifloreaf, though they will form a separate .section «>f the 
order, which have a much greater, and even an indefinite, numl)er of [icrfcct 
•Ntaniina, namely, Snunthiiuinht, an impublisheil genus of eqniiioctial Afnca, 
agreeing in habit, in perianthiiun, and in fruit, with Paropsia; and Byama 
of Vahl,f which apjtears to me tcf belong to the sjjnic faniilv. 

In I’.Lssiflorea' the stamina, when tln-ir number is delinitc, which is the case in 
all th(* gi’iiera hitherto considered as belonging to tliem, ari’ opp)site to the outer 
scries *)f the perianthium; a character, which, though of general iinyiortance, 
and here of prailical utility iu di.stinguishing them from liomalin.T, is not 
I'xpressed in any ot‘ the nimicn)iis figure.' or descriptions that ha' t’ been pub¬ 
lished of the ]>l:mts of tills order. 

I*assiflorc:e and Cucurbiiacea', tliough now admitted as distinct families, arc 
still placed together by M. de .lussieu; and be considers the floral envelope 
in Ixith orders as n {K’nanthiuni or caly.x, whose segments are disjwsod in a 
double serlc.s.'l 

These vicw.s of atlinity and slrucfurt arc iu sonic degree eonfinned by 
Iloinaliim', in wdiieli liotls o\arium iufennn and supernm otmr; and in one 
gi'tnis of which, namely, Blnckurllut, the segments of the |ii'rlanl!iiiim, though 
the complete mmiber, >n relation t;i tin* oiiicr gciu'va of the order, 1 m- present, 
are all of similar texture and fomi, and are disfiosed nearly in a simple senes. 
If the .approximation of thi'se ihrre familii's lie admitted, they may Ik* eonsi- 
dered as forming a class intermediate Iwti^ceii Polyix-tala- and Apetahe, whose 
principal chwacters would consist in the si'gments of the calyx la'ing disclosed 
ill a double series, and in the absence of petals: the differtmt orders nearly 
agreeing willi em;h other in the structure of their seeds, and to a considerable 
degree in tlial of the ov.ariuni. 

'Pile fonnation of this class, however, connected on the one hand with 


* Op. fitat. G5. 

* Anna!, dii Mui. ttUul. Aal. 6, p. lOi. 


t tklug. 
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ApetalflB by Samydeie,* and on ihc otlu’i*, tliuugli as it seems to me less 
iutimat(!ly, with Polyptrtala' by Violeas ivoiilil not accord with any arrange¬ 
ment of' natural orders that has yet Ihvii given. White tht- a<hntssion of the 
floral envelojK,' lM.*ing entirely calyx; and of the aflinity of the class with Violea*, 
would certainly lie iinlavourable to ]M. dc Candolle’s ingenious hyjiotliesis of 
jietals in all case.s lieing inodiiied stamina. 

ITOLK.'E.'f* This order dcH*.s not. apjM\'ir t«) me so nt'arly n>Iatcil to PasM- 
flojca* as M. du Petit Thouars is disjiost'd to consider it: Ibr it not «iuly has 
a genuine jM»ly|ietalous corolla, which is hypig 3 'nous, but its anthcra difler 
materially in structure, and its simple calyx is divided to. tlie base. The 
irregularity both of petals and stamina in the original genera of the order, 
namely, Viola, Pombalia,|j and ITybanthu.s, though chariM‘ter.s of considerable 
imjxirtana', are not in all cases connected with such a diffenmee in habit as to 
prevent their union with certain regular flowered genera, which it has lately 
bcen jiroposed to as.so(;iate with them. 

The collection from ('otigo contains two plants belonging to the sx-tliori of 
Violea; with regular flowers. One of Uiese i vitlenlly la-longs to Pmsulia^ an 
unjiublisherl genus in Sir Joseph ]lanks'.s herbarium, anil d(‘scrilKxl in the manu¬ 
scripts ol‘ Solander from a plant l<>und by Smeathman at Sierra Leone, which is 
|>erii..p.<. not .^pecilically distinct from that of Congo, or front Ceranthtra dentata 
of the J-’lore d'Oware. Ihit Cemjithcra,^ wliieh M. de lleuuvois, being unuc- 
({uuinted with its fruit, has placed in the order Meliaeca?, is not different, from 
Alxodt’ia, u gi'iius publisinxl sonicuvhat earlier, ainl from more periivt niaterial.s, 
by M. du Petit Tbotnirs,!! who refers it t«) Violeie. 'Ihe latter generic name 
ouglil of course tolte ado]>t('d, and with a change in the tcrinination (Ahodina-) 
it may also denote the tsoetion ol’ this order with regular flowi-rs. 

Physiphoru ttf Sir Joseph Bank.s’s hcrltariuin, diseovert*d by himself in 
Britzil, differs from Alsodeia titily in its riltunents being very slightly etiuneetetl 
at ha.si*, mid in the I'orin and texture ol' its eii])sule, which is meinhranacx-ous, 
and, as the iiuiiie iinjKtrt.s, inflated. 

* f'entenal in Mim. ^ePlnsUi, Sr. nys. 1807, jirm. p. 142. 

f Jutt. Gen n. 2!)j. f'enirnal Atafmaix, 27. 

* P'andelK Fu»e Pl.p. 1, t. 1. lonidium, f 'rnien. Malmah. 27. 

K Flore d’Oware, 2, p. 10. P Hint, det Ffgel, dro l*le$ de Fdfriyue 65. 
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Five belonffinj^ to this st“<:ti<>n of V ioIt'H* owur in A'jh' v'.. I<ii-n>! \ 

I’la.tis of Guiana, uafli r-f tiivui i,-< v i’ . i.i< t-.'.* i:.r 

rau* j^taius. Ot" lluxe of tis-'-iC' ^I'urra, n.um'ly, Co , i,.;. ;•••<(. : t)'i 

Jtinna, llif il<*',n-rs alon.- ar;.‘ tk'h'”.‘ibeil, lliv l\v.> otlii.'.'s, /'.rv,7 •i:;J 
\vi.'n‘ sci'ii in ‘ruit oulv. 

I''ri)n) ihi’ ;'\a>n!i!aii(ai o!‘ flcuvcf'- oi Aiib'*'.V; ori<.';!i;:i! (.'U' .us (.-i 

lj;r‘v frruiiT fi 7 -ii('ra, ir !'-• !'i;.sV aiul c!' , ■■ <i.' 

(vh'i-'.t <.•;»(iivlv .'u’lrci.'.'. wuii o!'/‘r'.?-■■•/ yi’. .-'U'! .■. 'vilh 

;li.U oi 1 hj'A.' l.artliv’ a doiil'i »•;'tlu'M' iia- jji.-uils. i'»i ■'!>. .1 ''iiui!; 

.«)»«'• tl/fliTviiir,-. in (!u’ ; 5 is|>i)silion oi' (ii.-u Icavi's, .•uMmll . in ! it) t)i>(* 

;.<ni! <.!u' saint* gonus: .in-.l as they ngnu* v i !i I’ltif.iiph tt-i in ctorv 
«.'x.rf|)l ill t!u* liixtun- aiuI limn oi'thi* djisiilv*, aiul •>’:th i!k’ oi Siorra 

I . isur anil (iongo, in having ihcii st.ainina noarly or < ntiia ly ilistinct. 

ii .•■•np'Trs thni all jJuvy* gmiora may lx* I'l'l’orroti to AlsoJcia. 

I iiav!.* aiso ('xainiiK'il, in Sir .Io.so]ih Ihinl.s's lu'i b.'iriiini, a s-poi-iinon oC/’t?/- 
h'luini of tin* Flora CWliiiifliiiv ns!y, v Iroli v .a.s ‘•I’n; n> n.-inicii, l>y 

J.omviro liiinscir, anti hint* ilnnid it to agree in cm is iinpoitani jioiui tvith 
.M-.o;!eia. even as to the number of parifla! |ilacciita?. I.oiii'i'ir.», li.ivicvcr, 
ri '-.ciilti’s the i'rnit of IViitaJolvi as a five Iribctl, liM'-scnioil berrv, and if 
lii!-! .locount i)c cori'fi t. the gi-nus ooglii to he* con-sulcrctl as liisliiict; Init if. 

I-' not \..rv i;n)tr'.babi<-. '.lu* fruit bo ro'iib i-.-tp-ubtr, it is o.itlcnlly 
n-'orabif 10 Aboiloia; with tbo .s]H‘cifs oi’ • 'iio;-! Aladagi’S'ar siui the 

)■. -.1 .-oast of Alive;!, it agrtes in llio riiiuifosi ’U’.'i n of its lilanioiils. 

{( .ipjs’ars i!ieroll)rc tiial tb<‘ ten genoi v tiov ..luiiiitiatcj, ai ii .lerhajis a!.-.,/ 
/ ,!'i)W!/hf of V';i;v.iol!i, ni;n vorv j>rf;|)t riy Is* rcilneeci to one; ;(r>i! liKy ail ai 
ausi maiiifesllf bel;>ng to tiio sanii' seelion of N’ioli.'c, thougii at jnvseiit tiny 
ne to b.- t'liiinii in \ario!;s, atid s.nue mtlier lii^tanl. n:iliir;!! oidei>. 

■M. lie Jussieu, in :i«!(>(itin!'; Aublel-.s etroiieom t^e^er‘il!(ion ul’ (lie .stamina of 
Uiiiomi anti ( anioiioria, lia.-. ri-l'erreil lioili liiese genera t,i {Jei'berii.Je.s,’’- lu which 

* TIu! gi’iicra lieloiipiii"' to l-tuiuttiiini.j. arc fifrhrrrt (to t\]iirii lies .laiioniiM <•! 
Thuiibcrg liciitngfi); LrmtHt'r liiirliiiliag I auhpkptluin, respect in::; "Iisrli see /.//a;. .'W 
Irrinmr. IVi, p. \i&) I'.piiiicil'um ; nn<i J>iphj/lh'U of Miehau:.. Jrl/rrio/!'1 le.ji ji-.a-h.ips 
clitler ill the iiileriial striieliiie nf its sccils, !is its iloes in llicir .iiitliis, (roiii Inn! ileriiffi- 
dca*, Iiut it agreas svith tJieiii in the three priucipiil cini^;u•lef.^ of llieir lUnver, namely, in 
ihcir staiiiiiia being equal iti number ami opposite to Ibe petab; in Ihc reiiiarhiil)!i’ 
(leliisrciice of anlhci‘.r * and in llie itriietiirc «f i!.e ovarium. Podttphp’fum agrees will; 

..t I, 
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}ii‘ liiiit fil.M) llhiiL'i, adding a <|\it‘rv n lii'tliiT Passiira may iiol Ix-loii^ 

tt> lli<‘ .'■iinif n’eiuis. With M. dt'llcauvoi^. hi* ri*li*rs ('i*rnnl!u*ra to Mi‘liat*i*a-; 
and IVntaInha of l amri'in* hi* miiii*i**< al>o to I hi* njiiiii* ordor.’*' I’iparra i>, 
loiTi.'tlur Hilh Viola, anni*\id to Cisiina* in l»i.s (ii*ni*ra IMantanim, and is 
1 hi.*ri*li«v till' most i*orri*rlIv |)l:i<*id, ihoiiirh iis siriictnri* is tin* U*ast known, i>f 
all tlu'si.' sii]>]Kisi'd <^i*iii*ia. 

An uiijiiioiishfd ifi*mis o<‘N'cvi ilullaud, Mhii-!i I havi* iiainod 
in Sii- .fosi.*|tli Hanks’s lu*rhariuiii. ajrivi-^ widi Alsoiloia in its i*alv\, in thi* in¬ 
sertion, expansion, and ohliipir] v inda'ieati* a*stiiation of its |K.‘Uds, and i‘Spi*t‘ially 
in the slrin-liiri* of its anthi-ra-, \ihirh approtirh mort* ni*arlv to those of N’iolea* 
])ro|>i*rl\ so ealled. It ililfers, howeier, from this order in haviiitj live s'<|iiania* 
alti'rnatini>; nilli liie ]H‘tais; and espi*t*iidly in its fruit, uhich is a l)iliH*nlar 
bi'iTV'i havine in eueli eell a sine-|i* pendulous seed, whose internal striietiir 
resi*inbles that Ixith of Violi*)e and I'olyjfalea*, between whieh I am ineliiied to 
think this t>i*niis slumid he placed. 

('IIAH.I.I’/I'K.IO. The jfeinis Clutif/diti was stablished by M. de < an- 
do!li*+ from a plant fonnil b\ Mjiriin in l‘'reni*h (linan.-i. tnd wliieii, .is ap|<ears 
by sjHvimens in Sir .loseph Hanks's hi'rbai'iinn, had Iven nianv yi’ai's heliav 
named b\ \'on Kohr, who disemered it in the .stinie eonntrv. At a 

.still earlier periiHl, Solamler, in his maniiseripls, preseiweil in the lihrary of Sir 
Josepli Hank.s, de.sirihi'il this eemis under the lunni- of J/i-.v/n/i.v, from se^end 
sj.iiies }ound i)y Sineathman at .Sierra 1 <*one. Holh /J}</idfMtalum and 
l.encDxid of M. dll j‘eiif Thoiiars ^ a|>pi-ar to me, from the examination of 
aiithentie .s]x*einiens, to Ih liatjf to the same «ix*mi»; and in l’roli*.s.sor Smith’s 
herbarium thi*re is at letisi one additional s|ji*eies ol‘ (.'hailli-li.'i dillerent from 
those of Sierni I.eoni*. 

IJi|.liylk*i<i 111 lialiit, utui in tin* i'u.sriciili oi' m-sm.*U ot'liie stem liriiij; irregularis seattcreil; 
es.>enlialls in the* llorui oiivel(i|ie, and in the strurtiire <■!'Ilie osiirinni; iN .'■l.'iiiiiii,i, iiUu, 
lli<>it};l) iiiuneroii-., ai)' mil alt<i;r|.tlier iiitleriiiite, lull ii|>|iear to Inise. a t'crlaiii n'latiim 
linlli ill iiiniiU'i .an! iii.sertiuii to the |)etals: in the deliisreiife of niitliera’, and iirrhajis 
also ill llie. slrin'liirc e.f si-eiU, it JilVer- t’r^iii. tiiis order, to svliich, hovseser, it may be 
a}i|irnded. Xantlinu ou^hl to be inelinled in lii rlieriitea*, diH'erin^ only in its more 
numerous and densely iinbrieali; braclcii*,<Vuiii whieh to the calyx and even to llie|>elals, 
the traiisilion is nearly iin|icrce|ilihlc; and in the ilehisreiici* ol its aiithera*. 

* Mi-m. du l/«s. d'f/M. JKal. 3, ii. .l-JO. i .iunal.du ‘Stut, if Itlst. \al. I7,;». Ifi.'l. 

t \oi' Gen. Madiigitxc. n. 7S r/ 7f>. 
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or tlic l\v<» iianu's jrivL-ii by ]M. tin IVlil 'Mioiiars, amJ pnfilisluii 

sfnncwlijit farlitT tlian AI. iK‘ ('aii<l«»iU'> Alrnioir. 1.ciu't>sia will probably 1 h‘ 
c*oiisi<lfr<'<l inadrnissjiblf, baxiii^ Invn jirovioii.slv apj>ru'«l by J*’abrifius to a 
ol' Cnistarra; anti Dk-liapt'taliini is |KTbap.s objivlinnablt. .is (li-riM-tl 
from .-i fbaractrr not existing in tlio wlmlo gnuis, t>vfn allowini; it to U* ritilb 
|M>i\|K‘taloii-. It M't ni'. ospcdionl llifivlliro to Jidopt tlio tunno propo:.,cd |)\ 
M. <lf Canilolii', who has wrll illiistraU'd tin* »finis in lh»> ini'inoir rt'forrt'd to. 
It ap|H'ars to nu' th.il ('liailKlia, a p'lnis nearly related to it from India with 
eapsid.ir fruit, and Tiipiiru of Anblet (which is linhnn of Sehreber,) tl»rm :i 
nalnr.ll order, ^ery difi'erent from .aii\ \et esiabli.died. 'I’he principal characters 
ol tliis orilei m:»y l>e e;ilhercil fri>m Al. de.(’;mdolle's lifjnrc and iK'scripliiai of 
('liailleli!i, to which, liouevcr, imi'<t 1 h' addetl ihiii the evils of the ov.'irium, 
cither two or thret in mimbei. loiislatitK itintain two collateral pendulous 
oviil.-i; anil that in the rejfiilar Howt'reil fiener.'i there cvisi within, .'ind opjiositc 
to. the petal like Inithes an etjiial iiiiiiilier of elands, which are tiescribeil by 
M. do Petit 'I'hoii.’irs in l)ieh.-i|»‘t.-ihmi. but are iimiotieed l>v him in J.eiicosia, 
wheie, however, lhe\ .•irt’ eijuallv present. 

It m;i_\ seem pai'iidoxtcal to .assoctate with these t^ein'ra Tupuriu wliose flower 
is irregular, triandroiis. and .-ipiKirenlly mono|M'tnloiis. Ibit it will somew-liat 
lessen their apparent tliH’eri'tices ol slrnctim* to taaisider the jietal-like Ixalies, 
which, in tti* tb* y;eneta of ihis order, are inserted iieiirlv or iibsolntelv in thi' 
same series with the lihimenis. as iH-iiiij luirmi Mamma. ;i view which Al. de 
(’andolle has taken of those of ('haillefi.-i, ami which .\1. Hich.'irtl hail long 
beliirc piihlished rcsjiectiiig'r.'ipiir.a * It i- prohabli iImi lii.it !M . dc ('iridtviie 
.al least will admit tin- a.ssiH'iatioii hert [iropiscd, as his (Vn/z/Zc/o/ V(-.v.v///y/or(i 
scents to be merely an iiiiperfeet s|Hfinien of’ ’l\ipuni ^ii'uunitshw 

'I be genera to wltich Chailletefe most nearly approach :ip|H-iir to me to Ik' 
Aiptilaria of I.ainarck-j* and of (berliicr Hut these two genera 

thenisehe.s, wiiieh are not referable to any order yet established, may either be 
regfiriled :is a distinct laimly. or pi<rliajis, to .avoid the I(h> gri’al nHillipiic.'Uion 
of (aniiiics, a- a mvIioii ofllial at present under ctiiiskha'ation, and to which 1 

’’ Dirt r.li iii. ih lioUriiiiiir pur lUi'liiiril, rcru par f. Itirhanl, rri. IsilV, y/. :t i. 

■t Ol Ophiurpirumm of the J'loni (iociiinc)iiiKai(ii&, as J have iirnvcil by cuinjiarisoii 
with a sjicciiiii II Iroiii J.ouiciro biiii.vclf. 
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should then propose to apply tlie name of Aairii.ABiN« in preference to 
C’hajlleteaB. 

I'hc genus Aquilaria itself has been referred by Veiitenai to Samifdea. 
Fruui this order, however, it is sutncii-iitly distinct, not only in the structure of 
its ovarium and seeds, but in its leaves Ijcang altogether destitute of glands, 
which arc not only numerous in Satnydese, but consisting of a mixture of round 
and linear pellucid dots, distinguish them from .ill the other families* with 
whieh there is any pnihability of their being confiiundcd. 

Sir .Tames Smith *f has lately suggested the near affinity of Aquilaria to 
Pluphorhiacetc. But I confess it appears to me at least as distinct from that 
onier as fnnn Samydese: and I ara inclined to think, pHrada»cal as it may 
seem, that it would be less difficult to prove its affinity to Thymeleie than to 
either of them; a point however which, requiring considerable details, 1 df) 
not mean to attempt in the present essay. 

Of EUBIIORBIACEJS there arc twenty species in the collection, or one 
twenty-eighth part of its Phaenogamous plants. This is somewhat greater than 
the intratropicul proportion of Uie order as stated by Buron JTiinilNddt, but 
radicr smaller tliaii that of India or of the northern prts of New Holland. 

Tlie most rctnurkable plants of Euphorbiacem in the Congo herbarium are; 
a iicw '■■jK'cies the American gt'nus Mchomea; a plant differing from 
JEgopricorii a genus also belonging to America, chiefly in its capsular fruit; 
two new species of Bridelh, which has hitherto been observed only in India; 
and an unpublished genus that 1 have fonnerly alluded to, j; as in some degree 
expltuning the real structure of Euphorbia, and from the conrideratiun of 
which also it seems probuble that what was fonnerly described as the herma¬ 
phrodite flower of that genus, is in reality a compound fasciculus of flowers.^ 
Prom the same species of this unpublished genus n substance resembling 
CaouUhuuc is said to be obtained at Sieira Leone. 

According to Mr. Lockhart a frutescent speries of Euphorbia, about eight 

* Tlie only other geiiu.f in which I have obvcrvcil an analognux variety of form in the 
glands (>*' the leaves, is Mj/roxyUn, (lu which bulh Myrotpermum iind Toluijeru belong,) 
in all of VI liiisc species tliis efasmeter is very remarkable, the pellucid lines being much 
longer than in Sam jdem. f Linn. Soc. Trautact. 11, p. 8S0. 

i- FUnSert'B Voy, g,p. 657. ^ linn. Sffc. Tramact. 19, p. 99. 
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feet in height, with cylindrical stem and branches, was observed, planted on 
the graves of the natives near several of the villages; but of this, which may 
lx.' what Captain Tuckey has called Cactus (|uadrangularis in his Narrative 
(p. 115) there is no specimen in the herbarium. 

COMl’OSIT/E. It is unnecessary here to enter into tlie (]UCKtiun whether 
this tiunily of plants, of which upwards of 800U s|tecies arc already known, 
ought to be coiisideriul as a class or us an order merely; the exjiediency of 
sulxiividing it, and affixing projx-r names to the divisions, Ix'ing generally 
admitted. The divisions or trilx's proposed by M. Cassini, in bis valuable 
dissertations on this family ajipcar, to lx the most natural, though as yet they 
have not Ixeii very satisfactorily defined. 

The numla r of C\nit(xisitje in the collci'tion is only twentv4bur, more than 
half of which are referable to IIcHantlieiv and W'niuniacea: of AI. C’assini. 
The greater |Kirt of thest: are unpubiislied s|)ixics, and among them are five 
new genera. I’he published sj)ecies Ixlong U) inher divisions, and ai'c cliiefly 
Indian: hut one of them, Ageratum amijzoUks^ is (x>mmon to America 
and India; the Stntchium (t>r S{>arganoj)horus) of the collcilion does not 
appi'ar to me dii'lcrent from that of the West Indie'^; and Mikania cJicnofio- 
di/blia, a plant very gt'iieral on this lino of coast, though perhaps confined to 
it, belongs to a genus of which all the other species ore found only in America. 

Baron Humboldt has stated* that Compusita form one sixth of the Plueno- 
gamous plants w ithin the tropics, and that their propirtion gr.'idually decreases 
in the higher latitudes until in the fripid zones it is reduced lo one thirteenth. 
But in the hcrbariiim l"rom Congo (’om|>o.sitm form only one twenty-third, 
and bo ll in Sineuthmans eollection from Sierra Leone and in Dr. Roxburgh's 
Flora IndicH, a still smaller part, of the Phsenogamoiis plants. In the northern 
part of New' Holland they form alu)ut one rixteentli; and in a manuscript 
catalogue of* plants of cqnimH-tial America, in the library of Sir Joseph Bonks, 
they an: nearly in the same propirtion. 

In estimating the compn*ative value of these different materials, I may, in 
the first piai'e, observe that though the herbarium from Congo was collcctiHl in 
the dry season of tlie count ry, tlicre is no reason to suppu.se on that account tliat 
the proportion of this family of plants, in particular, is materially or even iii 

* In op. cUat. 
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any degree diminished, nor can this objection Ik? stated to the Sierra Leone 
collection, in which its relativt! number is still smaller. 

To the CompositBP in Dr. Roxburgh’s Flora Indica, however, a considerable 
addition ought, no doubt, to lie mmlc; j)artly on the ground of his having 
apparently paid less attention to them liiinself, and still more Iiecause his 
correspondents, wh(»se contributions form a wiiisitlerable part of the Flora, 
have evidently in a great iiM’asurc neglected them. This addition being miule, 
the projx)rtion of (Mnnimsitfe in India would not diftinr very materially from 
that of the north coast of New Holland, aeconling to my own i*ollection, which 
1 consider as having lx?en formwl in more favourable circumstances, and as 
probably fjjving an approximation of the true proportions in the country exa¬ 
mined. Banni Humlxildt's herlxirium, though absolutely greater than any of 
the others referred to on this subjei't, is yet, with relation to the vast regions 
whose vegetation it represents, less extensive than cither that of the nortli coast 
of New Holland, or even of the line of the Congo. And ns it is in fact as 
much the Flora of the Andes as of the coasts of intratropicul America, con¬ 
taining families nearly or wholly unknown on the shores of equinoctial 
countries, it may Ik* supposixl to have several of those families which are com¬ 
mon t«j all such txiuntrics, and among them Ccmjxwilje, in very difTercnt pro- 
|x)rtiun. At the same time it is not iiii[)miMibIe that the ndative number of 
tills faiiiily in (■4|..iiiO(;tial America, may lx; greater than in the similar regions of 
other jiitratn>pi»il countries; while there sixims some reason to sup|X)se it 
considerably smaller on the west cojisl of Africa. This diininishcrl proportion, 
however, in iH]uin<x:tial Africa would be the mon* remarkable, as there is 
proluiltly no fxirl of the world in whidi Composita? form .so great a portion i>f 
the vegofation as at the ('a{ie of (lood Ho]:>e. 

UlTHIACK/F!. Of this family there are forty three speck* in the collec¬ 
tion, or about one tourtoenth of its Phmnogamous plants. I have no reason to 
siiiqxisc that this prujairtioii is greater than that existing in otlier fiarts of 
crjuincKtial Africa; on the contrary, it is exactly that of Smeathinan’s collection 
from Sierra laxinc. 

Baixni Humboldt, however, states the equinoctial pro}xirtion of RubiaccH; to 
Phsenogamous plants to be one to twenty-nine, and tliat the order gradually 
diminishes in relative numlx;r tuward.s tlie {wlcs. 
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But it is tu be observed that diis family is t^mposed of two divisions, having 
very different relations ti» climate; the Jirst, with o|>]iosiU‘, or more rarely 
vertieillate leave's and intenneeliate stijmles, to which, though constituting the 
great mass of tlu.‘ order, the name Ilubiaccie cannot be applied, lieiiig chiefly 
e(|ninoctial; vliile the .vctwti/, w Stelhitiv, having vertieillate or very rarely 
o]){M>sile liaves, but in no case interinediute stipules, has its maximum in the 
tem|X>rate /.ones, and is lijirdly found within the tropics, unless at gn-at heights. 

Hence {KThajts \ic tin' to l(M»k for the minimum in nunilH'r of s|xxaes of the 
whole onler, not in the frigid /one, but, at least in certain situations, a few 
degret's only beyond the tropics. 

In conformity to this statement, M. Delile's valuable catalogue of the plants 
of Kgypi * includes no indigt'iious sjxries of the e(|uinoctial division of llie 
order, and only live of or hardly the one hiindivd anil sixtieth |Mirt of 

the Plnenogainotis plants. In M. IX'sfontaities’ I''lora Atlantica, Bubiaceie, con¬ 
sisting of fifteen Stellatu' and only one sj)ei;ies of the i.'tpiiiUKliul division, form 
li'ss than one ninetieth |Kii't of the Phienoguniotis plants, a pro|H>rtioii somewhat 
inferior to that existing in Lapland. 

In Professor 'riiunberg's Flora of the Ciijk' of (IikkI Hojk', where Rnbiui'ea' 
are to Plnenogamous plants, as uImmiI one toone hundivd and lilt), the order is 
differently constituted; the ei£uin<x'tial division, by the addition of JrUfto- 
sjurvium, a gi'iuis ]X‘culiur to southern Africa, soniexhat exceciling Stcllatic 
in nuinlK'r. .And in New TloUand, in the same fiarnllel of latitude, the rc'lative 
number of Stellatie is#!ill smaller, from the existence of O^icruUariu, a gerni.s 
found only in that p irt of the world, and by tlie addition of which t he pro{Kirtion 
of the whole order to the Pha'nogainous plants is there umsiderably incn.'ascil. 

More than half the Rubioct'ie from t'ongo belong to well known gi'iiera, 
chiefly to Gartlenia, I*sychotria, Morinda, Hedyotis, and Sjx;rmacoce. 

Of the remaining jiart of the order, several fonn new genera. 

The first of these is nearly rdati'd to Gardenia, which itself sei'iits to reijuii’e 
subtlivisiou. 

The second is intennediate Ix'twecn Rondeletia and Danais, and proliably 
includes Rondeletia fcbrifiiga of Ai/elius.'|’ 

* f'tor. Egypt. Illunlr. in Detcripl. de I'Egypte, j\al. v. ?. p. 49. 

f In Herb. Bank$. Thiii is the ** New sort of Pemvian Bark ” mentioned in bis Report, 
p< lT4t which is probably not different from tiie Belletida or African Bark of Wiiitcr- 
bottoni's Account of Sierra Leone, vol. 8, p. 843. 
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The third has tlie inflorescence and flowers of Nattcka^ but its m'aria aiaii 
jx^ricarpia ore confluent, die whole head forming a ctnnpound spherioil fleshy 
fruit, which is, I suppose, the oountry-flg of Sierra Leone, mentioned bv 
Professor Afzelius.* 

The fourth is a second species of Neurocarjtticay a genus whidi I have, 
named, but not described, in the catalogue of Abyssinian plants appended to 
Mr. Salt’s 'rravelK.-f- 

The genus is intermediate lictween llubiacx>ir and A|xwincfle. Wit it 
the former it agrees in habit, especially in its inlerpetiolary slipule.s; and iu 
the insertion and structure of its seeds, which are erect, and liave the ombry > 
lodged in a homy albumen forming the mass of the nucleus; w'hile it resembles 
Apocinete iu having its ovarium entirely distinct from the cidyx: its capsuh* 
in appeorunce and dehiscence is exactly like that of Ihirsaria. 

The existence of this genus tends to conflrin what I have formerly asserted 
respecting the want f)f satisfactory distinguishing characters between these tar 
orders, and to prove that Uiey belong to one natural class: the ovarium 
BiJjicrum approximating it to Ajxicinem; the interi>etiu!tury stipules and struc> 
ture of seeds connecting it, as it ap{X!ar8 to me, .still more intimately witl> 
Rubiaeea:. 

'Pile argui;i'’Tits adduced by M. de Jussienj for excluding Usteria from 
llubiacctc and referring it to Apocineoe, are, its having ovarium superum, an 
irregular airulla, fle:d)y albumen, and only one stamen; there being no example 
of any reduction in the number of stamina in llubiacetd; (in which Opcrcularia 
and Fornax are not included by M. dc Jussieu,) while one occurs in tlic male 
flowers of Ophioxylura, a genus liclonging to Apocinca:. P'rom analogous 
reosomng he at the same time decides in referring Gccrtnera of Lamarck § to 
Rubiacetc, though he admits it to have ovarium superum; its flowers being 
regular, its albumen mon; copious and homy, and its cmbiyo erect. But all 
these characters exist in the new genus from Congo. These two genera 
diereforc, together with Pa^amm of Auhlet, Usterittf Geniostoma of P'orstca* 
(which is Anasser of .Tussicu) and might, from tlicir mere agree¬ 

ment in the situation of ovarium, form a tribe intermediate between Rubiacem 

* Sfm'a Leone Report for 1794, p, 171, n. 39. 

i Fogage to Jbpuisia, append, p, Ixvi, % jtnmal. du Mue. fBUt. Nat. 10, p. 393 . 

% Illtutr. Gen. tat. 107. f Ffadr. Uar. Noe. HoU. l,p. 453. 
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and Apocinco!. This trilx;, however, would not be strictly natural, and from 
analofi;;}' witli the primary divisions admitted in lluhiai!ea;, as well as from 
habit, would require sulKlivision into at least four sections; but hence it may 
be concluded that the only (Combining character of these sections,namely,ovarium 
siqjenim, is hen.' of not more than generic value: and it must be admitted also 
tliat the cxisUmce or absence of stipules is in Logonia * of still less importance. 

APOCINE^. There are only six plants in tlic collection Iwlon^ng to 
this order: 

The firxt of these, together with some other species from Sierra Leone, 
constitutes an unpublished genus, the fruit of which t*xtemally resembles that 
»»f eVr/ara, but essentially differs from it in its internal structure, being 
])olvs|X'r]nous. The Oeam fruit of Sierra Leone mentioned by Professor 
AfVicliu8,t pnibahly belongs to this genus, of which an idea may lie formed by 
stating its flower t»» resemble that of Vdhea, figuix«d, but not described by M. 
].amurck,:{; and its fruit, that of Voacanga§ of M. du Petit Thouars, frmn 
which bird lime is obtained in Madagascar, or of Um!ola|| of Dr. Roxburgh, 
the genus that produces the caoutchouc of Sumatra. 

The second belongs to a gernus discovered at Sierra Leone by Professor 
Aficelins, who has not yet descrilk'd it, but has named it AfUJtocleigta. This 
genus, however, differs from Potalia of Aublet (the Nicandra of Schreber) 
solely in having a fimr celled berry; that of Potalia Ixang descrilK-d both by 
Aublet and Schreber as trilocular, though acconling to my own olwervations 
it is bilocular. M. de Jussieu has appendexi Potalia to his Gentiones!, 
partly determined, perhaps, from its being described as herbaceous. The 
species of Antlhocleista from Congo, however, according to the accmint given 
me by Mr. Ltx^kllart, tlic gardener of the ex{x,'dition, is a tree of considerable 
rize, and it« place in the natural method is evidently near Fagrsna. 

Whether these genera should be united with Apocinea;, or only placed near 
them, forming a fiflh section of the intermediate tribe already proposed, is 
somewhat doubtful. 

In the perfect hermaphrodite flowers of Apodnese, no exception occurs eidicr 

* Predr. Flor. jVac. Holt. 1, p. 455. f Shirra Leone Report, 1794, p. ITS, n. 47* 

X llitutr. Gen. lob. 169. ^ /fov. Gen, Modmgate. n. 39. 

j| Atiat. Retear. i,p. 169. 

3 M 
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to the quinai^'tliviidoii of the floral envclojies and coircsponding number of 
stamina, or to the bilocular or double ovarium: and in Asclefnadeiv, which 
are generally referred by authors to the same order, something like a necessary 
eonnecdon may be perceived lattwetm these relative numbers of stamina and 
pistilla, and the singular mode of fecundation in this tribe. But in PotaUa 
and Anthocleista there is a remarkable increase in the number of stamina and 
segments of the corolla, and at the same time a nxluctioii in the divisions of the 
calyx. The pisdllum in Potalio, however, if my account of it be correct, 
agrees in division with that of A|X)cincfe: and the deviation from this divimon 
ill Anthoddsta is only apparent; the ovarium, according to the view I have 
elsewhere ^ven of this organ,* lieing composed of two united ovaria, again 
indeed subdivided by processes of the placenta, but each of the sub-divisions 
or pardal cells containing only one half of an ordinary placenta, and that not 
originating from its inner angle, as would be the case were the ovarium 
composed of lour confluent organs. 

Of ASCL£PIAD£y)S there are very few species in the collection, and 
none of very remarkable structure. The Periploca of ei|uinoctial Africa 
alluded to in my irssay on this family,’f' was one of the first plants ohscrvctl 
by Profeswir Smith at the nioulii of iJie river; and a species of Oxysidmoy 
hardly different from O. esculentwm of India,j; was found, apparently indigenous, 
on several parts of its banks- 

The ACANTHACEj® of the collection, consisting of sixteen species, the 
far greater part of which are new, have a much nearer relation to those of 
India than to the American portion of the order. Among these there an^ 
several species of A^e2sonia§ and Hypoestes;\\ a new specncs of 
a genus from which perhaps Pluiylopsig of Willdenow is not different, though 
its firuit is described by Wendland** os a legumen, and by Willdenow, ivith 
almost equal impropriety, as a siliqua; a plant belon^ng to a genus I have 
formeAy alluded teas consisting v^RveUia tiliginofia and R. halsamca;-\^ and 

* ZAm. Ste. Trmuaet. 18, ji. 89. t Wtrnerim Nmt. Hitt, Soc. 40. 

i Periploca esculenla, Hoxt. Caromend, l,p. iS, f. 11. 
ij Prodr. Hor. A'ov. Boll. l,p, 480. | Op. rilat. I,p. 474. 

t Prodr. F(or. .\oti. Holt. l,p. 478. •* Micrantbus, fPend. Itoian. Beobathi. 88. 

+t /.Of. ritut. 
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a new Rjiccies of Bleptians. All thcst? genera exist in India, and none of them 
have yot been found in America. 

CONVOLVUIjACEAS. The herbarium of Professor Smith contains 
twenty-two species of diis order, among which however there is ik> plant that 
[)n\sents any thing remarkable in its structure; the far greater part belonging 
to Ipoimeo, the rest to Convolvulus. 

In the herbarium there is a single species of HydrolrM, nearly related to 
Sagonea palustris t*f Aublet, which would also be rderred to this order by 
M. de Jussieu. But Ilydrolea* appears, to me, to constitute, together with 
Noma, a distinct family (Hpdrolew) more nearly approaching to Polemoniaccie 
than to Coiivolvulacea'. 

SCllOPIlULAKINA^. The collection contains only ten plants of tins 
family, of which two form new gcmcra, whose characters depend chiefly on the 
structure of anthunc and ibrm of corolla. 

The LABI AT jE of the herl)arium consist of seven species, three of which 
liekmg to Ot'ffmum, a genus common to equinoctial Asia and Africa, but not 
extending to America; an equal number to HpptUy which is chiefly American, 
and has not lx*en tibserveil in India: the seventh is a species of Hoslundia, a 
genus hithert»> found only on the west toast of Africa^ and wliidi in its 
inflorcseenio and in the? verticillatc leaves of one of its sperics, approaches to 
the following order. 

VEllBENACEiE, together with Labiatm ftirm one natural class,f for the 
two orders of which it has already lieoomc difficult to find distinguisliing 
characters. 

In the Congo herbarium tliere an* seven Verbenaceee, consisdng of three 
beautiful species of Cleiodeiidron; two new iqxoit's of Vitex; Stachytarpheta 
indica of Vahl; and a new species of Lippiu, which, from its habit and 
structure, confirms the union of Zapania with that genus, suggested by 
M. Richard This specii^s from the Congo has its leaves in threes, anil has 
nearly the same fragrance as Verbena tripbylla, whose affinity to Lippia, 

* / ttf. «p. fUat. p. 4fV. 

I ill JUiek. Flat. Bor.-Amer. 9,p, 15. 


f FIMera’ Fop, S, p. 565. 
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iiutwithstonding the difference in calyx and inflorescence, is further confirmed 
by a peculiarity in the a;stivaljon of its corolla, which extends only to Lippia 
iind Lantana. 

OLACINA!. The lierharitim contains a species of Olax differing from all 
the plants at present rtderretl to tlmt genus, in its calyx nut being enlarged 
after fecundation, but in its original annular fonn surrounding the base only 
of the ripe fruit. The existence of this species, which agrees n-ith those of 
New Holland, and with Fiasilia of Commerson, in having only five petals, and 
in its barren stamina being undivided, while in habit it approaches rather more 
nearly to the original species O. Zetflmica and to O. scandena of Roxburgh, 
both of which I have examined, seems to confirm the union I have formerly 
proposed,* of all these plants into one genus. When I first refenxxl Fiaailia 
to this geims, I only presumed from the many other points of i^^rcement that 
it had also the some structure of ovarium, on which, not only the gcmtaric 
character of Olax, but its affinities, seemed to me in a great measure to depend. 
M. Mirbel, however, has described the ovarium of Fissilia as trilocular.*f* 1 can 
«»nly nxxmcile this statement with my own observations, by supfxwing him to 
have formed his opinion from a view of its transverse section; for on examining 
one of Commersoifs specimens of Fiaailia diaparilia, communicated by M. dc 
.Tussieii, T hav< fi>und its ovarium, like that of all the species of Olax, to be 
really unilocular: the central columnm' placenta, at the top of which the three 
pendulous ovula arc inserted, having no connection whatever with the sides of 
the cavity. 

It was chidiy the agreement of Olax and Santalacem in this remarkable, and 
I believe, peculiar structure of ovarium, that induced me to propose, not their 
absolute union into one family, but their approximation in tlic natund series. 
I ut the same time,j: however, pointed out all the objections tliat M. de 
.Tussieu has since stated to this affinity.§ 

Of these objections the two princiiKtl are the double floral envelope, and 
ovarium superum of Olax, opposed to the ample perianthium and ovarium 
inferum in Sontalacea*. 

The first objection loses mudi of its importance, both on considering that 

• Prodr. Flor. Nov. BM. 1, p. 36T. + Nouv. BuUet. S,p, 378. 

X Prodr. FIok. Nov. Bolt. 1, p. 351. Flindert' Fop. 9,p. 570. 

^ Mim. du Mm. dBUl. Nmt. 8. p. 439. 
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Quinchamaliuntf a genus in every other respect resembling Tliesium, has an 
outer floral envelope surrounding its ovarium, and having mon* the usual 
appearance of calyx than that of Olax; and also in adverting to the gitncrolly 
admitted asscxuation of Loranthus and Viscaim, of which the Ibrmer is pro- 
vidinl with iMilh calyx and condla, the latter, in its male flowers at least, with 
«inly a single envelopt^, and that annlc^tus to the condla of loranthus.* 

Tlie sircond ohjci^tion seems to Ik‘ tHpially weakened by the obvious affinity 
of Santalaceie to Ejmcarpiut^ which has not only ovarium stipianim, but the 
flt>shy nx‘e]rtacle of whosi; fruit, similar to that of Taxus, perfetAly resembles, 
and ntay supposed in some degree analogous to, the enlarged calyx of 
certain spwies of Olax. 

To thesi? tjhjections M. de Jussieu has added a third, which, were it well 
fbundeil, would he more forniidable than eithtT of" them, namely, that the 
ovarium of Santalaceie is moiu)s}iennous;t a statement, however, which I 

conclude must have proceeded from mere inadvertency. 

• 

URTICE.®. In the* collection Uie plants of this family, taking it in the 
most extensive sense, and considering it as a cla.ss rather than an order, lielong 
chiefly t<* Ficus, of w'hich there are seven species. One of tliese is very nearly 
relaUxl to Fiiois religiosu; and like that species in India, is rcgardetl us a 
soi'itHl tix'e on the banks of the Congo. 

A remarkable tree, called by the natives Musanga, undCT which name it is 
repeatedly mentioneil in Pmfessor Smith's Journal, forms a genus inlenm*diate 
between Coussapoa of" Aublet and Ceero{)ia; agrmng witli die latter in liabit, 
and difl’ering from it chiefly in the structure and dis|X)sition of its inonondrous 
male flowers, and in the form of its female omenta. 

In the inflorescence, and even in the structure of its male flowers, Musanga 
approaches very nearly to Myrmnthm of M. de Beauvois,^ whidi it also 
resembles ha habit. But the fruit of Myrionthus, as given in the Flore 
d'Oware, is totally diflerent, and, with relation to its male flowers, so remark¬ 
able, that a knowledge of die female flowers is wanting to flx our ideas both 
of the structure and aflinities of the genus. This desideratum the expedition 
to Congo has not supplied, the male plant only of Myriandius having been 
observed by Professor Smith. 

* Prodr. Flor. For, HoU. 1, p, S6S. f d» Mu». FHut. JS'ai. 9, p. 43?). 

t Ftore d'Otoare, l,p. 16, toM. 11 el 19. 
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In JrtocarpeWf to which Musanga belongs, and in Urticecc strictly so called, 
the ovulum, which is always solitary, is erect, wliile tlic embryo is inverted or 
|ienduloit$. By these characters, as well os by tlie sejiaration of sexes, they 
are readily distinguished from lliose genera of Chempodea: and of mouosjjer* 
mouK lUecchreay^ in which the albumen is either entirely wanting or bears 
but a small profmrtioii to the mass of the seed. And hence also CeUin and 
MertenMii,'\ in both of which the ovillum is |>cndulous, are to Ik* excluded 
from UrticesB, where they have been lately referred by M. Kiinth. The same 
characters, of the erect ovulum and inverted embryo, characterise Polygonca‘,:|: 
as I liave long since remarked, and exist in Piperacea; and even in Conybra, 
if my notions of that remarkable family be correct. But from all those orders 
Urticem are easily distinguished by other obvious and important dificrcnccs in 
structure. 

PIIYTOliACE.^. In describing Chenopodem, in the Prodromus Flora* 
Novic HoUanditc, I had it particularly in view to exclwde Phytolacca, Hivina, 
Microtea, and Petiveria, which 1 even then considered as forming the separate 
family to»w for the first time projxised. 

lA CJienojmdciJB the stamina never exceed in miniber the divisions of the 
perianthium, to which they are op(Xffiite. In PhyiolaceoE they are rither in- 
dc^uitc, or when er{ual in numlxT to the divisions of the perianthium, alternate 
with them. This disposition of stamina in Phytolacem, however, uniting 
genera*with fruits so different as those of Phytolacca and Petiveria, it would 
be satisfactory to find in the same order a structure intermediate betwren the 
miiltilocular ovarium of the fin-mer and the tnonospermous ovarium, with 
lateral stigma, of the latter. 

Two plants in the herbarium from Congo assist in establishing this Am- 
uection. 

The Jirst is a species of Phytolacca, relatctl to P. abyssinica, whose quin. 
qucltKular frxiit is so deeply divided, that its lobes cohere merely by their 
inner angles, and I bclit^ve ultiniati'ly separate. 

The second is a spedtns of Giseckia, a genus in which the five ovaria are 

* Prodr. ftor. Aov. Holt. 1, p|>. 405, 41S, el p. 410. ParonychiuruBi sect. ii. Jturied 
in Mim. iu Mum. tHUt. Nat. t, p. SOS. 

t Nm. Gen. et Sp, PI. Ort. Nob. 8,p. SO. 


Predr. Iter. Nov. Iloit. l,p. 418. 
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entirely distinct. This genus is placed M. de Jussieu in Portulacacesr; 
but tJic alternation of its stamina with the segments of the perianthium, a part 
of its structure never before adverted to, as well as their insertion, seem to 
prove its nearer affinity to Phytolacca.* 

Still, Iiowever, the lateral stigma, the spiral cotyledons, and want of albumen 
in Petivcria, nmove it to some distance from the other genera of Phytolacca;, 
and at the same time connect it with Segukria, with which also it agrees in 
the alliiu'oous f>dour of the whole plant. 

The affinity of Segiiicria has hitherto remained undeterminetl, and is here 
j)ro]K>scd from the examination of three species lately disco\’ered in Drazil, one 
of whicli has ex;u’tly the liabit of Rivtna octandra, and all of which agree with 
that ])laiil, as well Jis with several others Ix'lunging to the order, in the very 
luiuute ]x;iliii-id dots of their leaves. 

Petiveria and Segiiieria may therefore form a sulvtlivisinn of Phytolacca*: 
And allot her section of this onler cidsts in New Holland, of which the two 
genera differ from each other in nurabtrr of stamina os remarkably as Petiveria 
and Si'gitiei'ia. 

Of the AInnocotyledonous orders, the first on which I have any remarks to 
offer, is that of 

PALMAS. The collection, however, contains no satisfactory specimens of 
any plant of'this family except of Elais gHineerm«t the Maba- of the natives, 
or Oil Palm, which appears to In* txmiinrm along tlte whole of this line of* coast. 
In Professor Smitli's junmai it is stated that a single plant of the Muba Palm*f* 
was cut down, from which Mr. Lockhart informs me that both the male and 
fanale s^iadices preserveil in the collcelion were obtained. This fact seems to 
decide that Klieis is mona'cious, which, indetxl, Jacquiti, by whom the genuK 

* jinchtrorarpux of M. Kiinlh (Nov. Ocii. nl Sp. 1*1. Orb. Nov. 8, p. IStt) belongs to 
Pfaytoiacea;, though its stamina are described to be opposite to the segments of tlie 
calyx: and it is not improbable that Miltiut of Loureiro (Clor. Cochin, p. SOS) whose 
habit, according to the description, is that of Cliscckia, from which it differs nearly as 
Ancistnirarpus docs from Microtea, or Tlivina octandra from the other species 8f its 
genus, may also belong to this order. 

f Maha is, perhaps, rather applied to the fruit than to the tree: Emha being, ac* 
cording to Merolla, the name of the single nut, and Carkio that of the entire cluster: 
for the Palm itself, he has no name. Hde Ficcardo ftclaz. p. Iii2. 
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Mils iHtablished, concluded it to be, though from less satisfactory evidence.* 
It was first described as dicecnous by GaTtner, whose account has been adopted, 
pn>l)ably without examination, by Sehrelier, Willdouow, and IVrsooti. 

In Sir Joseph Banks's collection, however, from which Gaertner received tlic 
fruits he has desc;ribed ami figumi, ami where he may lx* supposed to have 
likewitM.* obtained all the original information he had on the subject, thi're is no 
proof of the male and female spadices of !Ela‘is guitieenses Ixilongiug to diflerent 
individuals. 

Gicrtncr has fallen into a still more important mistake respecting the 
structure of tlte fruit of Kheis, the ffwamina of whose putamen, which art* 
analogous to those of the Ctxxia nut, Ix'ing, according to his description, at the 
base, as in that genus, whereas they are actually at the apex. It is probable 
that Alfmisxa ttktfcra of Ilumixildt, Bonpland, and Kunth, belongs to £la;is, 
and possibly it may not even differ from tlie African species. 

It is a renuirkable fact respecting the gt>ographical distribution of Palma*, 
^IbiaX, Elans guinecmnHf which is universally, and I believe justly, ctmsidered as 
having been imptjrted into the West India colonies fn»in the west coast ol’ 
Africa, and Cocos indica, which there is no reason lo doubt is iiidigi'iious to the 
shores of equinoctial Asia and its islands, should be the only two s|x*cics of an 
extensive ai-l veiy natural st*ction of the order, that are not confineil to .America. 

To this section, whose principal character consists in the originally tril(x:ular 
putamen having its cells when fertile perforated op{x)sile to the scat of the 
embryo, and when abortive indicated by foramina caecji, as in the coctM nut, 
the name Cocoinae may Ixt given; though it has lxH*n applicil by M. Kunthf 
to a more extensive and less natural group, which includes all palms having 
triloculor ovaria, and the surface of whose fruit is not covered with imbricate 
scales. I may also remark that from the fruits of Coanms only, as I have 
here proposed to limit the section, the oil afforded by plants of this family, is 
obtained. 

Professor-Smith in his journal frecjuently mentions a species of Hypluent, by 
which he evidently intended the Palm first seen abundantly at tlic mouth of the 
rivc^ and afterwards occarimuilly in the greater part of its course, especially 
near the Banxas, where it is probably planted for the sake of the wine obtmned 
from it. 

According to tlic gardener's infbrmation, this is a Palm of moderate height 
* Hm. Sllrp. Amur. p. S81. f ATma Gm. et Sp. Orb. JVov. 1, j». f4I. 
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'with fan-shaped fronds and an undivided caudex. It therefore more prohabljr 
belongs to Corypha than to Gtertner's Hyplucnc, one species of which is the 
Cucifera of Deltle, the Doom of Upper Egypt; the second, Hyphtem cariaceaf 
is a native of Melinda, and probably of Madagascar, and both are remarkable 
in having the caudex didiotomous, or repeatedly divided. 

As the Palm on the banks of tlie Congo was seen in fruit only, it b not 
difficult to account for Professor Smith’s referring it rather to Hyphame than 
to Corypha; Gaertner having described the embryo of tlie latter as at the base 
of the fruit, probably, however, from having inverted it, as he appears to have 
done in Elteis. It is at least certain that in Corypha TaUera * of thb continent 
of India, which is very nearly allied to C. umbraculifera, the embryo is 
situated at tlie apex as in ITyphaene. 

The journal also notices a spedes of Raphia, which is probably Raphia 
z'ini/h'a of M. de Beauvois,*}* the Sagua Pahna-p%nu$ of Gaertner. 

The collection contains fronds similar to those of Calamus secundiftorus of 
M. de Bcauvois,| which was also found at Sierra Leone by Professor Afzelius; 
and a male spadix very nearly resembling that of EhiU aylveHria of India. 

The Ctxxta Nut was not observed in any part of the course of the river. 

Only five species of Palms appear therefore to have been seen tm the bonks 
of the Congo. On the whole cuiitiiient nf Africii thirtfien spedes, including 
those from Congi>, have been found; which belong to genera either eonfinod to 
this continent and its islands, or existing also in India, but none of whidi have 
yet been observed in America, unless perhaps Ehds, if Alfonsia oldfera of 
Humboldt should pitive to be a distinct spedes of that genus. 

CYPEllACEdB. In the collection there are thirty-two spedes belonpng 
to this order, which forms therefore about one eighteenth of the Phaenogamous 
plants. This is very different from what lias been conndered its equinoctial 
proportion, but is intermediate to that of the northern part of New Holland, 
where, from my own materials, it seems to be as 1:14; and of India, in which 
according to Dr. Roxburgh's Flora it is About 1:25. 

In other intratropical countries the pnqiortion may be still smaUcr; but I 

* Rsxa. Coromaiul. 9, $M. S65 sf 9i0. f Ptsre d’Owsrs I, j». 75, IsM. 44, 45, et 45. 

$ (Ip. dUU. 1, p. IS, laM. 9 et 10. 

SN 
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can ndtber adopt the general equiiux^kl ratio given by Baron Humboldt, 
namely, that of 1:60, nor suppose with liim that the minimum of the order is 
within the tropics. For Cyperoccie, like Bubiacese, and indeed several other 
families, is ccHnposed of tribes or extensive genera, having very different rela¬ 
tions to climate. The mass of its equinoctial portion being formed of Cyperus 
and Fimbiistvlis, genera very sparingly found beyond the torrid zone; while 
that of the frigid and part of tlie temperate zones consists of the still more 
extensive genus Carex, which hardly exists within the tropics, unless at great 
heights. Hence a few degrees beyond the northern tropic, on tlie old continent 
at least, the proportion of Cyperacea: us evidently diminished, as in Egypt, 
according to M. Delile’s valuable catalogue ;* and the nuuunum will, I believe, 
be found in the Flora Atlantica of M. Desfemtaines and in Dr. Russers 
catalc^c of the, plants of Aleppo.*f It is not certain, however, that the 
smallest American' proportion of the ordmr exists in the same latitude. .And 
it appears that in the corresponding parallel of the southern hemisphere, at 
the Cape of Good Hope and Fort Jackson, the proportion is connderably 
increased by die addition of genera catber entirely different from, or there 
more extentive than those of other countries. 

Among the Cyperacese of the Congo herbarium there arc fifteen species of 
Cyperus, of which C. Paf^rus, appears to be one. Tlie abundance of this 
remarkable species, especially near the mouth of the river, is repeatedly noticed 
in Preffessor Smith’s jounuil, but from the single specimen with fructification 
in the collection, its identity with the plant of Egypt and Sidly, though very 
probable, cannot be absolutely determined. I perceive a very sli^t difference 
in the sheaths of the radii of the common umbel, which in the plant ficom 
Congo aro less angular and less exactly truncated, than in that of Egypt; in 
other respects the two plants seem to agree. I have not seen C. laxifimms, 
a species discovered in Madagascar ly M. du Petit Thouors, and said to 
resemble C. Papyrus excqit in the vaginae of the partial umbels.^ 

Among the species of Cyperacea^ in the collection, having the most extensive 
range, arc Cyperus articuiotuSi which is common to Ameiica, India, and 

* Flor, lllittlr. in Deterip. it VEgj/pte^ HM, JV’at. S, p. 49. 

-f Nat. Hist, rf Aleppo, SA ed, vol, 848. 

X Enepc. Method. Botan. vol. 1, p. SIO. 
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£g 3 rpt; Fuirma vmbettata and EleocJuiris eapUata,* both of which have been 
found in America, India, and New Holland; and CyperufUgviaria indigenous 
to other ports of Africa and to America. 

Hypcehfptum argenteum, a species established by Vahl from specimens of 
India and Senegal, and since observed in equinoctial America by Boron 
Humboldt, is also in the collection. 

The name Htfpcplyptum, under which I have formerly descril>ed the genua 
tliat includi^ H. argenieum,i' was adopted from Vahl, without en«|uiry intt> its 
origin. It is probably, however, a corruption of Hypasfytrum,* which 
M. Richard, os he himself assures me, chiefly intended another genus, with 
apparently similar characters, though a very different habit, and one of whose 
species is ilescribed by Vahl in Hvpmlyptum; his character bcang so con¬ 
structed as to include both genera M Kuiith has lately published U. argeru- 
ieum. undt!r the name of Ilypadytrum ;§ but in adopting the generic character 
ipvcn in the Prodromus Flora* Nova* Hollandue, he has in tact exdudtH] the 
plants that M. Richard more particularly meant to refer to that genus. It is 
thend<>r(* nt>cessary, in order to avoid ftirther etmfusion, to give a new name to 
Hy])ielyptiim os 1 have proposed to limit it, which may In'! LipocaiphOf 
derivtxl from the whole of its squama? being deciduous. 

In dencribing Lipocarphtt (undei the name of Ilypselyptum) in the work 
referred to, 1 have endeavoured to establish the analogy of its structure to that 
of KyUififfa; the inner or upper squama* Iteing in l>oth genera opposite to 
foe inferior squama, or anterior and pusteiior, wifo relation to the axis of foe 
sjukclet: while foe squamae of Richard's Hypielytrum lK*ing lateral, or right 
and left with respect to the axis of the spikelet,j| were uoiuparcd to those of 
foe female flowers of Diplacrunty to the utrietdus or nectarium of Carex, and 
to the lateral braeUwe of Lepeyrodia, a genus belonging to foe nearly related 
Older Restiacese.^lf But as in llypctlytrum, according to M. Ricliard's descrip¬ 
tion, and I believe also in his Diplcmia,** there are somefones more than two 
inner squamse, which are then imbricate, foey may in both these genera be 
consideted as v spikelet reduced to a single flower, as in several other genera 

* Pr 0 dr. JFlor. A««. ffoli. 1, p. 8S6. Scirpiu capitetus ATiZM. tp. pi. I, p. 894, excloa. 
sya. Grunovii. 

-f Predr. Pier Aor. Helt. 1, p. 819. ^ Pereeo* Spn. Ptant, I, p, TO. 

^ Nev. Crm. et Sjf. PUaU. 1, p. 818. | Predr. Flor. Nev. SolL 1, p. 819. 

I FUHdert’t Fey. 8, p. 5TD. •• Pereoon Sjyn. PU 1, p. TO. 
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of CjrperaoesD, and in lipocarpha itself, from wfaicli, however, they are still 
sufficiently difierentjn their relation to the including squamae and to the axis 
of the spike. 

This view of the structure of Hypaelytrum, of which there is one species in 
the Congo herbarium, appears to me in some degree conhrmod by a comparison 
with that of Chmdrachne and CJunissfmdra ;* for in both of these genera the 
lower squamae of the ultimate spikelet are not barren, but monandrous, the 
central or terminating flower only being hermaphrodite. 

GRAMINEifl. Of this extensive family there are forty-five spedtes from 
the Congo, or one twelfUi of die Phsenogomous plants of the collocdon. This 
is vety nearly the equinoctial proportion of the order as given by Baron 
Humboldt, namely, one to fifteen, with which that of India seems to agree. 
On the north coast of New Holland, the prufiortion is still greater than that 
of Congo- 

The two principal tribes which form the far greater part of Graminese, 
namely, Poaceae and Panicece have, as 1 have formerl^r stated,f very difierent 
reladons to dimate, the maximum both in the absolute and relative numlier of 
spedes of Paniceoe bdng evidendy within die tropics, that of Poacee beyond 
them. 

I have hitherto found this superiority of Panicese to Poacese, at or near the 
level of the sea within the troincs, so constant, that I am indined to consult 
the relative numbers of these two tribes, in determining whether the greater 
port of any intratropical Flora belongs to level tracts, or to re^ons of such 
elevation as would materially affect the proportions of the prindpal natural 
families: and in applying this test to Baron Humboldt's collection, it is found 
to partake somewhat of an extratrupical character, Poaceae Iwiiig rather more 
numerous than Panicete. While in conformity to the usual equinoctial propor¬ 
tion, conmderably more than half the Grasses in the Congo herbarium ramBi st 
of Panicese. 

Among- the Ponicesc of the collection, there are two unpublidied genera. 
The Jirtt b intermedbte, in character, to Andropogon and Sacchanim, but 
with a habit very different from both. The seamdf which b common to other 
* Fnir, Ftor. Ntv. Httt. \,p. S80. 

t iVailr. jB. Nm, 1, j». J69. Ob$. IJ^ FUnien'$.Ftg. i,p. SMS- 
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parts of the coast and to India, ajqiears to connect in some respects Saccharum 
with Panicum. 

The remarks I have to make on die Acotykdonous Plamia from Congo, relate 
entirely to. 

FILICES, of which diere are twenty-two species in the coUccnon. The 
far greater part of these are new, but all of them are referable to well esta* 
blished genera, particularly to Nephrodium, Asplenium, Pteris, and Polypo- 
diura. There are also among them two new species of Adianfunif a genus of 
wliicb no species had lieen before observed on this line of coast TricTumaius 
and Hymciiophyllum arc wanting in the collection, and these genera, whidi 
seem to require constant shade and humidity, are very rare in equinoctial 
Africa. Of OsmundaceaSf the herbarium contains only one plant, whidi is a 
new syiecies of Lygodiumy and the first of that genus that has been noticed 
from die continent of Africa. 

Among the few species common to other countries, the most remarkable is 
Gleidicnia Hermanni,* which I have compared and found to agree with 
specimens from the continent of India, from Ceylon, New Holland, and even 
from the Island of St. Vincent. 

Acrostichum aiemaria of M. de B<»iuvois,f whicii hardly differs from A. alci- 
come of New Holland, and of several of the islands of the Malayan Archipelago, 
was also observed; and Acrostichum aureum, which agrees with spedmens 
from equinoctial America, was found growing in plenty among the mangroves 
near the mouth of the river. 

I have formerly observed that the number of Filices, unlike diat of the 
other Cryptogamous orders, (Lycopodincse excepted,) is greatest in the lower 
latitudes; and, os 1 then supposed, near or somewhat beyond the tropics. 
Tha latter part of tliis statement, however, is not altogether correct; the 
maximum of the order, bodi in absolute and relative number of species, being 
more probably within tlic tropics, though at considerable heights. 

The degree of latitude alone being given, no judgment can be formed 
respecting the proportion of Filices: for bemdes a temperature somewhat 


* Prodr. Fhr. Mv. HsU, l,p, 161. Mcrientiadicbotoms fPO/d. 4>. PI- htP- tl.. 
■t jRare #Oware l,ji. *, I. *. ^ 
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iiiferiary perhaps, to that of equinoctial counti^ of moderate elevation, a humid 
atmosphere and protection from tlie direct rays of the sun, seem to be requinte 
for their most abundant production. 

When all these conititions co-exist, their equinoctial jmjportion to Phseno- 
gamous plants is probably about one to twenty, even on continents where the 
tracts most favourable to their production form only a small part, their number 
'being increased according as such tracts constitute a more considerable portion 
of the surfai«. 

Hence their maximum appears to exist in the high, and especially the well 
wooded, intratropical islands. Thus in .Tanuuca, where nearly two hundred 
species of Ferns have been found, thar proportion to Phsenogamous plants is 
probably about one to ten. In the Isles of France and Bourbon, from the 
facts stated by M. du Petit Thouars,* they appear to be about one to eight. 

In Otahate, according to Sir Joseph Banks's observations, they are as one 
to four. And in St Hdena, from Dr. Roxburgh's Catalogue,-f* they exceed 
one to two. 

This high proportion extends to the islands considerably beyond the si>uthem 
tropic. Thus in the collection formed by Sir Joseph Banks in New Zealand, 
they are about one to tax: in Norfolk Idand, from my fnend Mr- Ferdinand 
Bauer's observations, they exceed one to three: and in Tristan Ua Cunba, 
both from the Catalogue published by M. du J'etit Thouars,^ and the still 
more complete Flora of that Island, for which I am indebted to Captain 
Dugald Carmichael, they arc to the Phmnogamous plants as two to three. 

The equinoctial proportion of Ferns in level and open tracts, is extremely dif¬ 
ferent from those already ^ven; and it is not improbable that as the maximum 
of this order is eqtiincwtial, so its minimum will also be found other within or a 
few degrees beyond the tropics Thus in several of the low Islands in the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, having a Flora of upwards of two hundred Phsenogamous 
plants, not more than three species of Ferns were found, and th<ise very 
sparingly. In Egypf appears, both by Forskll's catalogue and the more 
extenmve Flora of M. Delilc, that only one Fern § has been observed. 

* Mifanget ie B»t. Ohterv. add. dM.de Lemerdc, p. 0, el 38. 

i BemUm'e Traeti relative to St. Helena,p. 895. ^ Mtianget de Bottmique. 

^ Named Jdiantnm eapUliu venerit by both tbem aathorsi but posriUj a neuiy 
related speeies that has often been coidounded with it Of the qieeiei I allude to, 
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In Russel's catalogue of the plants of Aleppo two only are noticed: and 
even in M. Dcsfontaines' Flora Atlanlica iu>t more than ei|^teen species 
occur, or with relation to the Phamogamous plants, alxmt one to one hundred. 

The Ferns in the herbarium from Congo, are to the Phsenogamous plants as 
about one to twenty-six, which agrees nearly with tlidr proportion in Forskil's 
catalogue of the plants of Arabia, with that of the north coast of New Holland, 
according to my own observations, and which is probably not very different 
from their priiportion in India. 

In concluding here the subject of the pru})ortional numbers of the Natural 
Orders of plants contained in the herbarium from Congo, I may observe, that 
the ratios I have stated, do not always agree with those given in Baron 
Humboldt's leariud dissertation, so oflen referred to. I have ventured, 
liowiwcr, to differ from that eminent naturalist with the less hesitation, as he 
has expressed himself dissatisfied with the materials, from which his equinoctial 
proportions are deduced. Whatever may be tlie comparative value of the 
facts on wliiuh my own conclusions depend, I certainly do not look upon them 
as completely saUsfoctory in any case. And it appears to me evident, that 
with res|)ect to several of the mare cxtcniHve natural orders, other circum¬ 
stances besides merely the degrees of latitude and even tlie mean temperature 
must be taken into account in dettamining their relative numbers. To arrive at 
sotisfacten'y conclusions in such cases, it is necessary to begin by ascertaining 
Uie geographical distribution of genera, a subject, the careful investigation of 
wbicb -may likewise often lead to im^xirtani imprt>vements in tlie cstablisluncut 
or sub-divisions of these groups diemselves, and aadst in deriding from what 
re^ns certain speries, now generally diffused, may have originally proceeded. 

To the foregoing observations on the principal Natural Orders of Plants 
from the banks of the Congo, a few remarks may be added on such families 
as are general in equinoctial countries, but wliich arc not contrined in the 
collection. 

which may he criied AHantum afUamum, 1 have collected qtactmeiu in Madeira, ami 
have aeea others from TeaerifTe, St. Jago, Mauritius or Isle de Bourbon, and Abyssiiua. 
4diantum africaoum has also been coufoutided with A. tenerum of Jamaica, and other 
West India Islands, and the latter with A. eapOhu vemerti, which has in consequence been 
supposed common to both hemispheres, to the old and now contincut, and to the torrid 
nnd temperate zones. 
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These are Cycadese, Piperaceae, Begoniaccse, Laurinse (Cassytha excepted,) 
Passiflorese, Myrsinese, Magnoliacese, Guttiferse, Hey)eridese, Cedrelese, and 
Meliaoese. 

Qfcaiece, although not found in equhioctial Africa, exist at the Cape of 
Gk)od Hc^ and in Madagascar. 

Piperacece, as has been already remasked by Baron Humboldt,* are very 
rare in equinoctial Africa; and indeed only two species have hitherto been 
published os belon^ng to the west coast: the first, supposed to be JHperCubeba, 
and certainly very nearly related to it, is noticed by Clu8ius;i* the second is 
imperfectly described by Adanson in his account of Senegal. A third specif 
of Piper, however, accura in Sir Joseph Banks's hei4iarium, from Sierra 
Leone: and we know that at least dne spedes of tliis genus and several of 
Peperomia, exist at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The extennve genus Begonia, which it is perhaps expedient to divide, may 
bo considered as forming a natural order, whose place, however, among the 
Dicotyledonous ftuuilies, is not satisfactorily determined. Of Begoniacea;,t 
no species has yet been observed on the continent of Africa, though several 
have been found in Madagascar and the Isles of France and Bourbon, and one 
in the Island of .Johanna. 

No genus of Louring, is known to exist in any part of the continent 
Africa, exot'pt the paradoxical Cassytha, of which the only spedcs in the 
Congo collection can hardly be distinguished from that of the West Indie^ or 
from C, pubeacmt of New Holland. The absence of Laiurhue on the continent 
of Africa is menre remarkable, as several spedes of Laurus have been found 
both in TenerifFe and Madeira, and certain other genera belonging to this 
family cxbt in Madagascar and in the Ides of France and Bourbon. 

Pasa^orecE. A few remarkable plants of tliis order have been observed 
on the different parts of the west coast of Africa, espedally Modecca of the 
Hortiu Malaharicus and Smeathmania, an unpublidied genus already men¬ 
tioned in trf»ting of Homalinm. 

Myrrinea. No spedes of any divisicni of this ord^, has been met 
with in equinoctial Africa, thou^ several of the first section, mr M]rrnneas, 

* Nov. Gem. el PI. Ori. Nev, 1, p. 60. 

t Piper ex Gaines, Qmt. e*eA.f. 184, who coniiden it as not different from the Piper 
caudatum, figured on the same page, and which is no doubt Piper Cnbeba of the Malajratt 
Archipelago. | Bemplmiiilalmuie. 151. 
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properly so called, exist both at the Cape oS Good and. in'the Canary 
Islands.* 

MagnoliacecB and Cedreleas, which are common to America and India, have 
not been found on the continent of Africa, nor on any of the adjenning T»l«nd«, 
ChtUi/ira: and Hesperideee exist, tliough sparingly, on other parts of the 
coast. 

A few plants really belon^ng to Meliacece hare been foiind on other parts 
« 

of western equinoctial Africa; and a species of Leea (or JquHiciot for these 
are only difierent names for the s^e genus) whidi was formerly refened to 
this order, occurs in the. herbarium from .Congo. ^ 

M. de Jusrieu, who has latdy had occasion to treat of the'alBnity of Aqiu- 
lida,f does not venture to fix its place in the system. Its resemblance to 
Vimfene in the singular structure of seeds, in the valvular aestivation of the 
corolla, in the divisbn of its leaves, the presence ^ stipules, and even in 
infloresceDce, appears to me to determine, if not its absolute uniop, at least its 
near affimty to that order. Of Vint^nef ^tis is at present the only 
certun genus; for Cwstw and Ampdopm having, as Richairi has alr«dy 
observed, exacUy the smne structure cS ovarium, namely, two (%lls with two 
erect collateral ovida in eacli, riiould surely be referred to it; nor is-there any 
part of the character or descrip^cm ^ Botria of Loureiro, whiefa piKvoats its 
b«ang also included in the same genus; 

Lurianiheraof M. de Beauts,} referred 1^- xus author to Apodnese, but 

• To the first section belong Mjfrrime, ArdMm, aad KmikmU The second, including 
JESiM/e,aiid perhaps also Others of Thunberg, differs from the first merely in its corolla 
being' polypetslous. Mgieera$ may be consider^ as forming a tfiird section, from the 
remarkebie esolotion of its embryo and consequent want of dbnraen. In the msfivatioa 
of celyx end corolla it agrees'with JecfuMs, which together with Tlmo^raHa, (or 
CTseffs of the Flora Peruviana,) forms the fffurth section; characterised by tbeaquanuB, 
more or less distinct, of the &ux of Mih corolla, and by generally ripening move than 
one seed. The fifth, includes only Aashelfys of Forster (the Mmht of Forskfil) which, 
bav^ dvarium inferum and five barren filaments altemating with the segments of the 
.coralla, bears the same relation to the other genera of thia order, that Samolus does to 
PrimulaceB. On the near afilnity, and slight differences in fructification, between this 
feilly and Myrsineas, I have formerly made a few reshurki in the Prodr. Flor. Nov. 
Moll. l,p.US. 

\ Mtm. i» Mlu, £HUt. Nai. a, p. 4ST H 441. 

SO 


• t Flercd'Owmv, l,p. Si. 
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which M. 60 Juasieu has lately suggested may belong to Vinii’ene,* ut tot> 
imperlectty known to admit of its plaoe bdng dete^ned. 

a » • 

III. In the tl^:d pert of my subject I am to compare the v^tation of the 
line of the river Congo with that of other equinoctial countries, and with the 
various parts of the continent of Africa and its . adjoining Idands. 

The first comparison to be made, is obviously with the other parts of the 
We$t coast • . . 

The most important nuderials from this coast to which I have had access 
are contrived in the herbarium of Sir Joseph Bonks, and consist chiefly of the 
cellections of Smeathman from Sierra Leone, of Brass from Capq Coast (Cabo 
Cdno), and the greater part of the much more numerous discoveries of Pro* 
fessor Afzelius already referred ta Berides these, there.are a few extensive 

* **4 

collections in tlie same herbarium, esperially one from the banks of the 
Gaming mode by Mr.' Park in returning from his flrst Jo^cy into the 
mUakfi arid a few remark&ble spac^ brodght froin Suconda and o^cr 
pmnts in the vicinity of Ci^ Coast, by Mr. Hove. The published plants 
fiom the west coast of Africa are*tefbe found in th^ splendid and interesting 
Flore £Opwre at of the BarOn de Beauvois; in the earlier volumes of 
the ^tomcal Dictionary o|i tibe Encyclopedic Methodique by M. Lamarck, 
chiefly from Sierra Leone rad Senegal; in Ae different volumes.of 'W'illde- 
now's Spe(^ Plantarum &om Isert; in Vahl’s Enumeratio Plantarum from 
Thonning; a few from Senegal in the Genera^ Plantarum of M. de Jusmeu; 
and ftom Sierra Leone ra a memcnr on certam genera of ButnraesB by M. de 
Candolle, in the Annajes du Museum d'Histoiro NatuieDe. Many rmaritable 
plants are also mentioned in Adanson's Account of Sendai, and in laert's 
Travels in Gmue^i. . * 

On ctrapacing Professor South’s hedbarium with these materials, it appears 
that fiann the river Senegri in ahout 16", N. lat. to the Congo which is in 
inwards of 6^ S. lat there is a remarkable unifonnity in die vegetation, not only 
as to the jninripal'xunural orders rad genera, but even to a considerable emtent 
in the specieH of >riiich it consists. Upwards of one tiiird part-of the planfli in 
the ooUectitm from Congo h^ been previously observed cm other <part8 of the 
coast, though of these the greatra part are yet unpublished. 

• tee. cH 
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Many of the Treea, the Palm^ and aevcFal other revarkable planta» ^diidh 
charaeteriae the landscape, as Adanaoniaf Bombax peiUemdrwi% ^tMocteiMOi 
Musanga of the natives (the genus related to Cecropia,) EUeu gumuinntf 
Baphia and Femiamu Canddabnm, ^ipear to be vetj general 

al(nig the whde extent ai ooast. ' 

Stercuiia aepmanaiat^ tiie seed of which is the Cola, meatiegHd in tiK 
earliest accounts of Congc^ exists, and is equally valued, in Guinea and 6 nbtb 
L ecHu^ and what is vefnarkable, has the sasoe name.in every part of the wait 
coast 

The Ordeal Tree noticed in ProfenNnr Smithes journal under the natoe ftf 
Cassa;' and in Captain Tuck^'s narrative etnmeouify oalkd a ifieciaB of 
Cassia, if not abMdutdy the same plant as the J?ed Water Tree of S Asfetk 
LeoTO,f and as it is sud also of the Gold Coast, bdongs at least to tiie same 
genus. 

A spedes of the Cream/Vtn<, mentioned by Frofeaaar Afsehus^ remarimbte 
in afibrding a whdiesome and ideasant saccharine fluid, used bjP'the natives of 
Sierra Leone even to quench that thirst, *thou^ the plant bekogs to Apoa> 
neap, a family so generally deleterious, also met vnth. 

The Sarcocqfhahu of the sanm authw,§ 'which is probably wfaait be baa 
noticed under the name of the oouptry<fig of Sietn Leone^l was ftnnd, and 
seems to be not uncommmi, (m the banks of the Congo. 

Anona Serugaletuie, whose &tut, though amaller than that of the cultivated 
species of the genus, has, aocording to Mr. LOckhart, a flavour superior to eiay 
of them, was every vdim observed, especially afaove«Gmbanmia, and ^ppaus 
to be a very general jdi|nt alaag the whde exten| of ooast: 

And Chryeobmlanue letteo, or a iqKries v^ nearly related lb whidi is 
equally omnnum frmn Senegal to Ctmgo, was found abundant^ near the 
mouth of the river. 

t 

The remarks I have to make on Eeculmt Pkmte, my knowledge of wlui^« 
is (^pefly derived firam tim joqpEudlB at CiqXain'Tuckey and Frofesaor Siuth, 

» 

* De Beaiaieti. lUre d’Ornere 1, p. 4i, t. S4. 
f Wbite^aem^eStem Letae l,jp. ISO. 
f Serra Le^ Rep»rt/«r\194,p. 178,*. 47. 

<1 In ffelrh, AspSt. * | Oy. eit, p> l71, if. SS. 
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and the oommiinicatioins of Mr. Lodchart, nuy be here introduced; the 
cultivated as aell as the ind^enous spedes bdng very inmilar ahmg the whole 
of the west coast. * 

On the banks of the Oot^, as far as the expedition proceeded, the prindpal 
'articles of vegetable food were found to be Indian -Com or Maize (Zea 
Jfc^) Caswva, both sweet «id Utter,* (iiadrqpha Manihoi L.y.; two kinds of 
Pulse, extensively cultivated, one of which is C^fHstw Cajem of I-inneuw, the 
other not determined, but.believed to be a spedes of Fkaseohta; and Ground 
Nuts (AreuMs h^poffeBaL.) 

* The most valuable fruits seen were Plantains (Musa sapientums) tlic 
Papaw (Carica papapa) Pumpkins (CucurMta Pepo ,*) Limes and Oranges 

• (Citrus me^ca et auraniium ;) Pine Apfdes (Bromelia Ananas ,*) the common 
Tamarind (Tamanndus indica;} ai^ Sa/itf a tintit the dfifi o£ a small plum, 
which was not seen ripe. 

One of the most' important plants not only of Congo, but of the whole 
extent of ooa^ is Elcris gmn^nAs or the OB Palm, from which also the best 
kind of Palm Wine is procured. Wine is likewise obtaine<] from two other 
qpecies of Palms, which axe probity Raphia tnni/fsra, and the* supposed 
Cerypiha, conridmred m an Hypbaene by Profeasor Smith. 

Amm^ the other Ahmentaiy Plants which arc dither of less importance or 
imperfectly known, may be mentioned the ** Shrubby HcUcuSi* noticed by 
Captun Tuckey (p. 1S8); the common Pom, whidi Mr. Lockhart informs me 
he saw cmly near Cooloo; and another species of Dioscorea found wild only, 
and very inferior to tiie yBm,*requumg, according to the narrative, **fouk days 
Ixnling to frro it from its'^pernidous qualities*' On the same authority, 
« Sugar Ganfes of two kinds **. were seen at Embomma, and Cabbages at 
Noks: a kind of Capdeum or Bird Pepper, and Tobacco, were both observed 
to be generally cultivated: and I find in tiie Herbarium, *a spedmen of the 
Malaguetta Pepper, or one of the spedes of Amomum; omfounded imH«r the 

* Kam6 of A. Granur^ ParadiA.. 

Mr. Lbcldiart believes there was also a second land of Ghound Nut in' Pea. 
which JOBy be that mentioned 1^ Merolla, under the name of Incumba,* and 
the aadmd sort perhaps noticed in Proyait's account • of I. 08 ngo,f which is 

*' Piceurio lle&s. net Reg. ii ('ergs, p. J19. 
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probably Glycine subterranea of Linneus, the Vcftndzeui of M. du Petit 
Thouare,* or Voandsou of Madagascar^ whore it is generally cultivated.f^ 

Of the indigenous fruits, Anona scn^alensis, Sarcoc^halus, a speciot of 
Cream fruit, and Chrysobalaniis Icooo, have been already mentioned, os-trees 
common to the whole line coast. 

A^species of Ximenia was also found by Professor Smith, who was inclined 
to consider it as not different from X, americana : its fruit, whicl^ according 
to liis ucamnt, is yellow, the sise pf a plum and of w aiad, but not disagree* 
able taste, is in the higher parts of the river called Gangi, it may therefore 
pnfoabl V be the Ogheghe of Lopes,^ by whom it is onnpared to a yellow 
plum, and the tree produdng it said to be very generally planted. 

An Antidesma, prolmbly like thiU mentioned by Afr^liu^ bs having a fruit 
in size and taste resembling the cun^t, is also in the herbarium. 

It is particularly deserving of attention, that the greater part of tlie plants 
now enumerated, as cultivated on the banks of tlm Congo, and among them 
nearly .the whole of the most important HptH.‘ieB, have probably been introduced 
from other fiarts of the world, and do not originally belong even to tlie continent 
of Afric.'i. Thus it may'l>& stated with Confidence that the Maize, the Maiuoc 
or Cassava, and the Pine Apple, have been brouglit from America, and proba¬ 
bly the Pa]Mw, tlie Capsicum, and Tobacco; while tlie Banana or Pkotiun, the 
Lime, the Orange, the Tamarind, and die Sugar Cuie, may be considered as 
of Ariatie origin. 

a 

In a fornto' p-irt of this essay, I have suggested that aoareful invesdgation 
of the gcogt-;ij lineal distribution of genera might in some cases lead to the 
deterpiinatioii 6l' the native countiy of plimts at present generally dispersetl. 
The value of the assistance to lie deriv^ froin the source referred to, would 
amount to this; that in doubtful oises^- where other arguments were equal, it 
would appear more probable that the plant in question riiould belong to that 
country in which oU the ofoer species (if the same genus were found decidedly 
indigenous, tlian to Uiat when> it was the ouly species of the geitus known to 
erist. It s^ins to me that .this reasomng may lie applied with advantage 

* • A*mi. GtH. Mmkgme. u. TT. t J^eourt Medegate. tp. lUei 118 . 

X BaiiiwlF$ TratuM. p. Wft. , 
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tmrarda determining tlie.oQginfil country of several c£ the {dants here enume¬ 
rated, eipedaUy of the Banana, the Fapaw, the CapoKHiin, and Tobacoo. 

Ihe BoMna is generally considered to be of Indian origb: Baron Hum¬ 
boldt, however, has lately suggested* that several species of Mtua may pos- 
ubly be confounded under the names of Plantain and Banana; and diat port 
of these species may be supposed to be •indigenous to America. How ^ the 
general tradition said to obtiun both in Mexico, and TetiaFirma,a8>weillas the 
asserdqiofGarcilaasodelaV^reBpectuigPcni, may establidi the fiut of tlm 
Musa having been cultivated in the hew continent before the arrival of the 
SpoiuardSft I do not mean at present to enquire. But in opporitian to the 
conjecture refined to, it may be advanced that then is no oircumstsnoe in the 
structure of any of the stfUtes of the'Bsnana or Piuttain cultivated in India, 
or the islands of equixmclial Ana, to prevent their bring all oonaidaed os 
merely varieties of one and die same species, namriy Mu»a Mptentom ; that 
their reduction to a single efKcies is evmoonfinnedl^ the multitude of varieties 
dut exist 4 1^ nearly dmtrbrie of them varieties bring desdtate of seeds; 
and by the exiatenoe of a plant indigenoua to die oondnent of Bidia,§ pro- 
during perfect seeds; from, winch, thetefere, aD of d^ may be supposed to 
Imve sprung. . . * 

To these olgecdons to the hypothesis of the {dunhty of speriec of the ItoiaTia, 
may be added the mgument rrierred to as emtributing to establish its 
origm; for we an already aioquamted with at least five distinct spedes of 
Musa in equinoctial Asia, while no other qiedies has been found in Ama^; 
nor does it appear that die varieUes of Banana, culdvated. in that dondnent, 
may not equally be reduced to Musa sapentom as those of India: and liidy', 
iU is not evai asserted that the types of my of those suppoeeii ^leries 
Ameiicen Banana, {ptowii^ without culdvadMi, and pndueiag pwiect seeds, 
hove any where been %md.|| ^ • 

t Op. eU. p. set. It majr Im obssrved, however, that diif is act the opiaioB ia .evsry 
part of the voatuient of South Annica, for widi raspeet to Bnsil, llarrgraf ud Piio 
Miert that heth the ai o a n a and Plaoiaia are coondered as introduced phnts, and the 
latter ^pareaUj from Coiyo. {.Mt/reg. p, UT, si Vint EUA. Jfal, Bnoup. IS4.) . 

^ Mtm Mpimtnm, Sm. Ctnm. M. StS. 

% ]f. Detvattx,hiaduiertatioBdhthegSiuis]fasa(AiJM«ii.dSJBclesSif«eanA«e<:d, 
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That the Bananas now cultivated in equinoctial AftiGa, ooinc oi^ndly 
from India, appears to me equally prolmble, though it may be allowed that 
the Ensete of Bruce * is perhaps a distinct spedes of this genus, and ind^<- 
nous (»ily to Africa. 

The Pqpaw (Carica papaya), from analogous reasmiii^, may be regarded 
as of Ammican origin; there bdng several other deddedly distinct spedes 
natives of that continent, while no spedes except die cultivated Papaw, nor 
any plant nearly related to thu (angular genus, is known to exist dther in Asia 
or Africa. But in the present case, the assistance derived frtnn the argument 
adduced, may perhaps be oonndered as imnecessary; for die drcumstaace of 
there bdng no Sanscrit name ibr so remarkaUe a plant as the Papaw,f is 
nearly dedsive of its not being indigenous to India. And in the Malay 
Islands, the opinion of the inhabitaiits, according to Ri«ipbiuS}| is that it 
-was there introduced by the Portuguese. 

The same argument may be extended to Capsiemm, of which all th#known 
spedes probably bekx^ to the new-continent; foe tbemily important mmeption 
stated to ^ genus being wholly of American origin, namefy C.JrutacenSt 

p. l),liii come to the same ceachMloa r a s peethig tim eri^nid eoentr; of the caidvaSed 
' Bsnsaa, sad abe that Hsaimieroat varietiea are ra daeib l s to ewsApsoisst la Ais diwer> 
tation he tsh« a view of tiM tUNral envelope of Miua peculiar ta.hinMdf. The periaic 
thiura in thia.gqnHS is generalijr described as consisting of two nneqnal dUisloas or lips. 
Of these, on^ is. divided' pt top Into five, or more rarely into three segments, and 
envelopes tiuf other, which is entire, of a different form and more petd-Ilke texture. 
n« e&vdoping division M. Desvaux regards as the calyx, the inner as tee corolla. It 
seems very evident to me, however, teat fhedeviation in Mesa flom tho r^iarfotm 
of a MoBOflotylsdmMHa hewer, coaslsls in the eeatuenee of the three divisions of the 
oater series of the periaitihiam, aod ia tee citeaswn, more ordess intimate, with these >if 
. tee two lateral divisioas of the inaer^setiess the third divisien of, this series, andogoas 
to tee labeilam in'tiie Orchidea, being inner lip of tee iomr. This view seems to 
be established by the several modifiettions observable in the diShrent species of Husa 
itself, especially in M. tupet^m of Eoxbuigh, (IVealf tfOrrerntmi* S, tat. 823) and in the 
fiownr of Musa figniad hy Pfamiier, {the. I. Sh.), bnt stiH more hy tiw •rregniarity 
eonlined to th,e inner series in Strelita^, and by the near approach to r^nlaetty, evm in 
thiaseries, in Ravenala (pr Urania}, both of which helong .to the same natural order. 

* Tmetitx vsi. ft, p. S8. 

t Jnrateiffii Atiai. ilesrar. ti. p. 161. Heei. Amketn. i. p. 147. 
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seems to be set aade merely by the appdlaticms of Tcki/li and- Zada TcluUit 
as given to it in the Malay Isbmds; ChiUiy dther simply, or in composidon, 
bring the Mexican nanm for all the species and varieties of this genus.* 

All the aperies of Nkotiana appear to be American, except N. Atatralar 
ri<r (the N. vnAulata of Ventenat and Prod. Flor. Nov. Hdll. but not of Flora 
Peruviana,) whirii is certrinly a native of New Holland. The exception 
here, however, does not materially -invalidate the reasoning, N.- Auxtredoanat 
diflhring so much from the other aperies as to form a separate section of the 
genus; 

The same argument nugfat perhaps be applied to other plants of doubtful 
ori^, as to CanfiOttndica, ^hich it would derive from America. 

It is cmtrinly not meant, however, to employ this reasoning in every case, 
and in opposition to all othor evidence; and instances rbay be found, even 
among the alimentary plants, where it is very far from being satisfacteny. 
Thus iSie Cocoa Nut^ though it will probably be ooniddered as indigenous to 
the shores and islands of equinoctial Aaia, is yet the oidy queries of its genus 
that does not belong exdurively to America. 

CyHtua 'CoQtm^ may be supposed to have been introduced from India. 
Tlus plant, which is very generally cultivated in the vkinity of the Congo, I 
conclude is tin; Toondo, mentioned by Captain Tuefcey os bring ripe in 
October; and as Mr. Lockhart understood from the natives, that Cytiaus, 
Cajan continues to bear for three years^ it ^ probably Meralla’s Ornmndb, of 
which he jpves a rimihur account^ • * . , 

Whether Arac^ hgfpogoM be indigenoui([or introduced, cannot now 
be satisfactorily determined. This remarkable plant, whose singular structure 
and economy were first correctly dmcribed by M. Priteau,! and whidi was 
every where seen in almndance, os fkr as the river wm exaimned, appears to 
form an important article of cidtivatiori along the whole of t)ie west coast of' 
Africa, and probably also on the east coast, on several parts of wbidi it was 
ibund by Louxeiro.§ 

According to the same author, it is also univmally cultivated in China and 
Codnnefaina. 

♦ . * ♦ 

* JSnmMMln, Asr. Jfai{e.‘jVae. I^ipamTTknamr. jk IM, ft JVHermki Bkt. iVat, jr.SOS. 
t Pteetri* Retn. f. 180. % Mha. ie TlmtU. St. Phgt. San, Straag, 

^ ftar. Caehim. 430. 
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Frbm China it has probably been introduced into the oondnoit of India, 
Ceylon, and the Malayan Archipelago, where, though now generally cultivated, 
there is reason to believe, pirticiilarly from the names ^ven tso il, that it is not 
indigenous. I think it not very improbable thiM: it may have been carried from 
Africa to various parte of equmoodal America, though it is notic^ iasome of 
the early accounts of that continent, especially of Faro and Braiil. 

According to Professor Sprengel,* it is mentioned TheofduMtus as 
cultivated in Egypt: but it is 1^ no means evident that Aradiis is the plant 
intended in the passage of Theophrastus referred to; and it is probable that 
had it been formerly cultivated in Egypt, it would still be found in timt 
country; it is not, hoirever, induded either in Forsk&l's Catalogue or in the 
more extensive Flora E^'ptiaca teT M. Ddile. 

There is nothing very impvbdble in the suj^xNation of Arachis hypogsea 
bring indigenous to Aria, Africa, and even America; but if it be considered 
os orig^n^y belonging to one a£ those ccmtinmite only, it is more, likdy to have 
been brought from China through India to Africa, than to have been carried 
in the opporite direction. 

G^fdne tubtemmeot however, which b extenrivdiy cultivated in Africa, 
Madagascar, and se^end ptote equinoctial America, b probably of Afiriean 
origih; it is stated, at least botit Maei^iaf a^ Fbo, tethava faaen introdnoed 
into Braril from Angola or CoEigo.t ' , 

The ffpkut noticed by Ciqitain Tuekey, of wbbh the apedhuens in the 
herbarium do not enaUe me to determine whether H be a distinct aperies, or a 
variety only of JSt. wrghum or sacefromfo*, may be cenukkeed as indigeiious, 
or at least as bdbng^ to Africa. According to Mr. Lddduert, it b very 
generidly (bund wild, and it b oidy miqe atentiaoed aa anltitotod: it may, 
however, have been formerly cultivated, along wkh otl|to speries of MiHet, to 
a murii gieattf extent; iite place being now supplied by the Mabe, bhkh 
gives probably both a more putidnotiveiaad a more certain crop. 

The Dioaeorea qe bitter Yam, vriiioh wna ebsarved mdy ‘m a w3d state, may 
be presumed to be a tiativ^speries; and IF ever it has been cultivated, H mi^ 

* JRtf. ReiSai*. l,j>, St. 

f Msadubi d’Anffsh. M»reg. JSffiit. l^sf. BratB. 4S. Mudobi, Pl$e, Br/utL 

p. SM. 


SP 
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in like manner be suppoeed 4o have been euperse^ 1^ the Manioc or 
Cawava. 

The Sq/itt* which Mr. Tiockhait understood Irom the natiws was cme ol' 
their most e^mned firuits, he observed to be very generally planted round the 
villages^ eqfieaially from Embomma upwards, and to be carefully preserved 
frcan Inrds: its importance is perhaps jm^^ased from its riperang in October, a 
season when the general supply of vegetable food may be supposed to be scanty. 

There seems no reason to doubt that thb tree, whose probable place in the 
system I have stfU^ in my remarks on Amyridese, belongs originally to the 
west coast of Africa, 

Eheit guineentUf of which<tbe oil is distinctly described in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century by Iht Ca da Moato^ in his account of Senegahi* is without 
doubt indigraious to the whole e:i^ent of this enut; as is BapMa vm^ra^ 
oi which the remarkable firuit also very, early attracted attention and the 
supposed i^iecies of Coryfha. 

Of Alimfmtary Plants, whether cultivated or in^gfsnous, that are Cnown or 
supposed to belcmg to the west coast of equinoctial Africa, but which were not 
seen on the banks ci the Congo, a few of ^e nwwe important may be mentioned. 

Anwmg these are the Cocoa Nut and Rice, the fanner, accarding to the 
natives, not being found in the country. The absence of these two valuable 
plants is the more remarkable, as the Cocoa Nut it said to exist in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom (tf Loango; and according to Captain Tuckey, a certain por- 
tion of land was seen an the banks of the river well adapted to the probiction 
of Riee, which umentkmed as cultivated in some the earlier acoounta of 
Congo. . • 

The Sweet Fotatoe (fionvolvuha BataUu)y also noticed by the PmtUguese 
Missionaries, was not met with. . , 

The BiUtar and Tallow Tree of iifeehus, which,, fenns a new genus 
bdongiiig to Outrifam; the Vrivet-Tamariad of Siatra Leone (Codarium 
acutifalium ;§) and the Monkey PeiqMnr, or Piper JEthbpicum of the shops 
(CTnofia cBthiqpica of Dunid), winch is ccnnmott4|i many parts of the coast, 
vr&e not obs^ed. 

•V • 

* ProbaUj the Ztffa of mbw of the oarhor aeeouirts of Coago, vide MaUt-Bnm^rem 
detaG0mr.$tf.9. 

i tUmuaio 1, p, 104. Grpm. Jfav. (M. SS. t Palms-Piaut, La9et, oiiwrf. p. '450. 

^ AfitalGan Plant. Guineam. par. prba.p. 99, CodariuiBaitiduinP*sM:.«iiiMi.l,ji. SOS. 
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Two renuurluble plants, the jOeee* and the Jamaica or American Nuimegt^ 
now culdvated in the West India odooies; and the former undoubtedly, 
the lotto: probably, introduced from Aii^ by the Nc^gtoes, were ndther met 
with on the bonks of the Ckmgo, nor have thqr been yet traced to any part of < 
the west coast 

The relation which the vegetation of the JEktetem shoree equinoetial 
Africa has to diat of the wort coast, we have at present no means at determin¬ 
ing; for the few plants, diiefly from the ndg^bouibood of Mmsunlnque, induded 
in Lourdro's Flora Cochindunensis, and a very small number collected % 
Mr. Salt on the same part of the coast, do not aflR»d materials for ccmparison 

The character of the coiDediona of Aiqeemion I’hn/e made by Mr. Salt in 
his two journeys, fonmng part of Sir Soaefh Banks'^ herbarium, and 
amounting to about 260 spedes, is someadutt extratropcal, and has but fittle 
affinity to that of the vegetation of tlm west coast of Africa. 

To the Fkwa of JE^gspi, that of Congo has stUl fern idatioa, either in the 
number or peopewtions of its natural 0Maffies: the herbarium, however, 

* ffiighiampiSa, idm^ Si Ammk efBaH. t, f. 611. JTsfi. JSns. Sis. «s^ S, f. S60. 

At the morneat that ttia 4wwt was aboat to have been sent to the press. Sir Joseph 
Beaks received a small coHMlien of spediaBeiu and Ifqres of pleats, observed in the 
late Mission to Cumnaass, Ike capital of Adtaates i and anoof thesa a drawinf of the 
fruit and loaf of a plant, there called AumtAi or AttoAk, which is M'donbt the Akee, • 
whose native country is therefore now ascertaiaed. 

Monodora Inyristica, Darnel Aammue. p. 60. Deeaai. tfat- •» 

p. 411. AnSba myristica, Ouri. Sm. S, p. 164, I. Itt, p. 1. imum mrt. Jamak. t, 
p. to. This remarkable plint is very properly separated from Anoaa, aed contidered as a 
distiset genus by M. Dunal in his monograph of Anonaeem. ‘Hie character given of this 
new genus, however, is net altogether satiafactory, M. de Caudolle’d description, from 
which it is derived, having probiMy bean triien from apecimetti which he had it not in 
his power to extoniM completely. Both these authors have added to this genus Annona 
mierocaipa of Jheqnin {t^agm, Bei p. 40, A M./-1)» «td»lished by that author from 
the fruit of my Ckrgmrn euilraMi(F»vdlr. JBsr. K#o. JW*. l,p. SSt) whiA belongs to tiie 
very diffsraat family of Bbeuaceas. 

Long, in hie History of Jamaica (eel. S, p. W6.) has given the eariiest aceount of 
MtmeUrm MgrUtka, under the name of the Anarieeu Notmegt and etmsidersit to have 
fc fQ u probably iplruducad from Boo|h Amerieai according to ether accounts, it.cmam 
fr«n the Mosquito shore I but there is more reasoa to suppose font it has been brwqikt 
by the Negroes from some part of the west ceari of Afirin. 
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iodudes levstal ■pedea whicb aiao bdong to Egypt, as Nynqihm Lotus, 
Cyperus Papyrus and ardculatus, Sphenodea seylanica, Glinus lotoides, 
Ethulia oonysoid^ and Grangaa madeniiiMaiia. 

*■ Of the Biany raxuurkable genera and orders oharactcriabg the vegetation of 
South jt/rica, no traces are to be found in the herbanum from Ckaigo. This 
fact is the more worthy of notice, be^i^ even in Abysnnia a few remains, if 
I may so speak, of these characteristic tribes, have been met with; as tlie 
Protea aigfesinica,* observed Bruce, and Pdargtmium ab^uinicum and 
Geieorrlussa abysnuicai found by Mr. Salt. 

Between the plants collected by Profesto Smith in the island of St, Jago 
andthose of the Congo h^boriupi, thm% is very Uttle affinity; great part of 
the orders,and genera bang different, and not more than three spedes, of 
which Casda oeddentaUs is one, bong common to both. To judge from this 
coUecdon of St Jogo, it would seem that the vegetadtm of the Cape Verd 
Islands is of a diaraaer intermediate betweoi that of tlie adjoining continent 
and of the Canary Island^ of which the Fknn has, of course, sdll less oennection 
with that of Congo. 

It might f)erlu^ have been expected that thg exmnination of the vicinity of 
the Congo would have thrown seme light on tlie origin, if 1 may so express 
myself, of the I^oiw St, Selena. This, Iiowever, has not proved to be the 
case; for nelffier has a nngle indigiinous sped^ lior hat’e any of the principal 
genera, charocterUSng the vegetation of ditit Island, been found dther pn the 
bonks of the Congo, or on any other part of this coast of Africa. 

There appears^ to be some affliuty betweoi the vegetotkm of the banks cS 
the Coi^ and that of jlfadc^amar and the leke France and Bourbon. 
This affinity, however, oonabis more in a colain degpwe of resemblance-in 
several natural faituEes mid extensive <nr remarkable genera, ' thaW m iddidty 
of spedes, of w^hich thore. seems to he very few In common. 

The Flora Congo may be oopipaxed with those of equinocdal countries 
stdl more remote. 

\Pith that of /ndia, it agrees not only in die pnjpariknu of many of ita 
prin^Md fimulies, or in what may be termed the opiinoedal rdadon, butalso, 
to a certain degree, m the more extendve genera of which several ef these 

*-Qsguedi igraes^t TVaseb ft,#. St. 

, t iStA’t fVatMb la anmiftL f. txUi, oiuflw. 
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tamilies conmst: and there are even about forty epedes common to these 
distant regions. 

To the vegetation of Sguinoeiial jimerica it has certainly much less affinity. 
Several genera, however, which have not yet been observed in Tnffia or New 
Holland, are common to this part of Afirica and Amelia:* and there are 
upwards of thirty spedies in the Congo herbarium, wluch are also natives of 
the opposite coasts of Brazil and Guiana. 

As the identity of spmes, espedally of .the Dicotyledonous divisoon, 
common to equinoctial America and other intratcbjncal countries, has often 
been questioned, I have subjmned two lists of plants included in the Congo 
herbarium, of which the first conrists of sudb' spedes as qre conunon to Ame¬ 
rica and India: and the second, of sudb as are fiiund in America aafy. 

I have given also a third Ust, of species oommon to Congo and India, or its 
Islands, but which have not been observed in Amerin: 

And a fourth is added, conristing of doubtful plants, to whidt I hav^ in the 
mean time, ap{died tiie names of those spedes tfa^ moat nearly resemble, and 
to whidi they may really bdong, without, however, ccmridering thdr identity 
as determined. * - 


I. qfFiami* eommon to Egoinoetial.ji/iica, Aikerieot and Ado. 


Gldchenia Hermanni Pro^. fter. 
Kov. HoU, 

Mertenria dichotoma WiSd. 
Agrostis Viigiuica D. 

Cyperus articiilatus L., 

• —. niloticus Yahl. 

lipocarpha argentea JVb8. 

* / 


. jFIbr. •» 

J 

Jead.^, 


Boei'haaviamutabifis JFTor.Nbv. 

ma, 

Ipomoea pea eapcse Nob. 

ConvolvouluB pet diprm I» -> 

-hrariBimrisL./"**^* 

Ipmnoea pmitaidiylla Jttegu. 

Scoporia dulds L. 

Heliotrcffiura tndieiun X. 


Hypselyptum argmiteum Fabf. 

Xleochaiis capitota Prod.PlNovJSoH Sjdienodea zeylanica Geni. 
Fuirena umbellata Agcratum conyzddes X. 

Pistia Stratiotes X. 


• Nsmcly» Bbsls Aief«. RivinsA Tetsathera (AkoravUberm fHataadne.) 
Aiehemea As. Bkchass iVa4r. lUr. Jifop. BM (Bleclit tp. Jmu.) SeliweaelLia L. 
Hjptis Vaadellis Z. Anaona £, Bsnistoris JVsS. (BssisteriB »p. £,) PauOiaia 

Jaw. (Psullidat '£.) "finfiis Am/s. et Btv, (Ibaoearpus £. Icgaetis As. (Canipeorea 
AtM.") Chsilletia AsesaA 
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Waltfaerw indica L. 


L. 


QuUaadina Banduc L. 


Hibiacui tdiaceiu L. 
^da periplodiidia L. 
Cawia oocadentaHa L. 


. . . Bonducella L. 

Abnia pracatoriua L>. 
Hadyiarum txiflorum L. 


I tad. tp. 


II. Fiantt common to Eifuimoc^l and America : bat not Jaand ia 

India. 


Oetoblephanun allium Btda. 
Aerortichum aureumL. . 
Erngroatu dliaria. 

Poa cUiaiit! I<. 

Cyperua ligularis L. 
Sdiwttidda americana L. 
Hjptia olMudfolia Nob. 


} 


ffida junoea Saakt. ef Sokmd. Mtt. 
Bratil. 

Urena americana L. n 
-.i— zeticulata Cavan. J 
Bfaladira ra^ta L. 

Juariaea eiecta L. 

CiotalariaaziDariB JTorl Kea>. if WiUi 


Strudiium (americanum) Bir.jam. S12.Pterocazpua hniktua L. 


IIL F ta a^ aammon to EgukiocUtd j^riea 

Amarica. 


'• I n d i a : but not_/bund in 


Roeedla fbeifeinaa Adtur. Iddamag. 
440. 

Peratia iadfe^ Soland. in JBiort. Eew. 
Centotheca lappaoea Btaav. 

Eleuriae indica Chart. ■ 
FlageUariaiiidkmX.. 

Glorioaa aoperba L. 

Celoria ai g entee L. 

— margariUKxa L. 

^albida? WiBi. 

Daamoduato bppacea llaoMMl. 


} 


Giangea (m a dar a apatana) Adant. 
Lavema etoeta dAe. 

Oxyatelina eaeiilentum Nob. -i 
Peripioca eaeulenta Roab. f 
Mympiiaea Lotua 1.. 

—- pubeacena fVUU. 

Hibnacua sunttenaia L. 

Leea aambudna L. 

Heityaartim petum i«. 

IttdigafiBm latorilaa WiSd. 

Glkiua Iptoidea IW 


|aad. tp. 


IV. Utt qf Spuiet whidk have not been aatiffiuiori^ aeeerUuned. 
Aaaatkiuita ekkbme Sw. > Famciim dhi»|pdfi L. 

——» atemaria Bemev. S 1'yF^ 

Imperau c^lindrieaiVorik JF%ir. ASw. Giaedda phamaceoidca L. 

BoB. 
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Cassjrtha pubescens Prodr. Flar. Nov. Hydrocotyle asiatica L. 

Hedysarum adscendens Sw. 

Celtis orientals L. Hedyaarum vaginale L. 

Cardiospermiini grandiflarum S». Fterocaipua Ecastophyllum L. 

Paidiiuia pinnata L. 

On these lists it is necessary to make some obsetriMums. ' 

J st. The number of species in the three first lists bdien together'u equal to 
at least onc-twelflh of the whole collection. The proportion, indeed, which 
these species bear to die entire mass of v^;etation on the banka of the Congo 
is probably conaderably amalter, Ibr there is no reason to believe that any of 
tliem are very abundant ex^pt Cyperua Fapjrrus and Bombax pentandriun, 
and most of them appear to have been seen only on the lower part of tlm river. 

2nd. The relative numbers of the Species belonging to the primary diviriona 
in the lists, is analogous to, and not very materially different from, those of the 
whole herbarium; Dicotyledones bang to Monocotykdanea nearly aa'S to 1; 
and Acotyledones. bring to both these diviaions umted'as hardly I* to 16: 
hence the Phaenogamoiu phuota oi the hsta aJone form about one-diirteenth v£ 
the entire collection. 

The proportimiB now otaied ore very diffaent from tbqae existing in the cata¬ 
logue I have g^ven of {^ts oommon to New Hdhtnd and Europe;* in which 
the Acotyledones fwm one-twentieth, and the Phaenogamous plants oafy one- 
sixtieth part of the extra-tropcal portian of the Flora.; nrhile the Monooo- 
tyledones are to the DicotyledoDes as 2 to 1. 

The great proportion of Hj^co^ledonoua plants in the Kata now given, and 
esperially in the two first, whidh are altogetha oompoaed riTAnunican species, 
is angularly at variance with an opinion very generally receive^* that no wril 
establiriied instance can be produced of a Diootyledmioua plant, cominon to 
the equinoctial v^^s o^the old and new continent. 

*8d. The fiur greater pi^ of the aperies in the Kata are strictly equinoctial; 
a few, however, have also been observed in the tempemte aones, namely 
Agrostis vitghuca, brionging, as its naine implies, to Viirgaua, and found also 
on the riiores of Van Icemen's Islaad, in a stiK hig^ latitode; Cyperua 
Papyrus, and articulatus, Nyn^haBa Lotus, mid Katia Stratiotes, which ore 

* FUnien' Ft^, %. f, MS- 
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natives of Egypt; Glinua lotoidca of Egypt and Barbary; and Flagellaria in- 
dica, existing on the east coast of New Holland, in as high a latitude os 82“. S. 

dtii. It may perhi^ be suggested with resjject to these lists, that they contain 
or even chiefly consist of plants tliat during the constant intercourse which has 
now subidsted for upwards of three centuries Ijctween Africa, America, and 
India, may have, eitlier fnnu design or accidentally, been carried from one of 
these regions to another, and therefore are to be regarded as truly natives ol‘ 
that continent only fnnu which they originally proceeded. 

It appears to me, however, tliat there is no plmit included in any of the lists 
which can well be supposed to have been purposely carried from one continent to 
another, unless periiaps CltryadbaJamus Icaco, and Cassia occidentalis; Ixitli of 
which may possibly have been introduced into America by the Negroes, from 
the west coast of Africa; tlie former os an eataldc fruit, tlie latter as on article 
of medicine. It ^eems at. least more likely that they should have travelled 
in tlib than in tlic opporile direction. But I confess the mode of introduction 
now stated, does not apjx^ar to me very pnibalilc, even .wi}.h resjicct U> these 
two pbuats; bcHh of them being very {^neral in Africa, as well os in America; 
though Chrysobalanus Icocxi is contidered of but JitUe value as a fruit in cither 
continent; and for Cassia occidentalis, wliicit exists also in India, another 
mode of conveyance must iikewisi* be sought. 

Several species in the lists, Jiowever, may be supposed to have been oece- 
dentaUy curried, from adhering to, or being mixed with, articles of food or 
comnierci'; cither from the nature of the sur&ce of their pericarpial covering, 
as Desmochseta lappacea, Lavenia crecto, Ageratjj^m conysoidcs, Grangca mo- 
dcraspatana, Boerhaaviamutabilis, and Hyptisobtusifolia; or from the minute, 
ness of their seeds, as Scbwcnckia americana, Scoparia dulcis, Jussisca erccta, 
and Sphenoclea zcylanica. That the plants here enumerated have actually been 
carried in the manner now stated is, however, entirely conjectural, and the 
suppoutioD is b3^ no means necessary; several of %em, as Lavenia crecla, 
Soujiaria dulds, and Bornrhaavia mutabilis, licing also natives of the intratro- 
jMCul part of New Holland; their transportation to or from which cannot be 
suj^xised to have been effected in any of the ways suggested. 

The probability, howevm*, of these modes of tran^rtation, with respect to 
the plants referred to, and others of similar structure, being even admittcil, 
the greater part of the Usts would still remain; and to account for the disper- 
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sidii tii' tJicso, recourse must be liad to natural causes, or sucli as are uncun- 
lux’ted uidi human agency. But the necessity of calling in the operation of* 
these causes implies• tiie adoption of that titeory according to which cadi 
sfXH;ics of plants is originally produced in one spot only, from which it is gra¬ 
dually propagated. Whether this be the only, go* the most probable o{^on 
tliat con be held, it is not my intention to enquire: it may however be stated 
as not unfavourable to it, that, of the Dicotyledonous plants of the lists, a con- 
sideiablc number have the embryo of tlie seed highly developed, and at the 
same time well protected by the texture of its integuments. 

This is the cose in Malvaceae, Convolvuloccae, and particularly in Leguini> 
nosie, which is also tlie most numerous family in the list^ and in several of 
whose s]}ecjcs, as Guilandina Bonduc^ and Abnu precatoriWf the two conditions 
of develo]X!mcut and pmtectioii of the emliryo wKxist in so remarkable a de* 
gree, that I have no iloubl the seeds of these plants would retain their vitality 
lor a great length of time, either in Uie currents t4' the ocean,* or in the di¬ 
gestive organs of hinls uiid odier unimals; tlic only means apparently by 
which Uteir transportation from one continent to another can be ejected: md 
it is deserving of notice tliut these seem to be the two most general plants 
on the sluires of all equinix^Ual cttiintries. ^ 

The Dic«fyl«*donous plants in the lists which belong to other fiiin » l«i w lutve 
tlie embryo of tiic stHMl apparently less advanced, but yet in a state of consider¬ 
able dcvclopttment, indicated cither by the entire want or scanty remains of 
albumen: the only exception to this being I^a, in which the eipbryo is 
many times c\..eedcd in sise by the albumen. 

In the Monocotyledonous plants, ou tlie other hand, consisting of Grammes?, 
Cyperaoese, Glcwiosa, Flagellaria and Fistia, the embiyo bear.s a very small 
proportion to^thc mass of the seed, which is formed of albumen, generally 
farinaceous. But it may here be obsmrved that (he existmice of a cojuous 
albumen in Monocotyledones does not equally imply on inferior degree of 

* Sir Joseph Banks informs me, that he received some years, ago the drawing of a 
plant, wdiieh his correspondent auured him was raised from a seed found on the west 
coast of Ireland, and that tiie plant was indisputably GviUniStta Bondue. Linnasus aho 
seems to have been acquainted with other instances of germination having taken place 
in seeds thrown on shore on the coast of Norway, f'itfo Cthmia PlMntgrim, p. St in 
jlmam, Aeud. vat. 6. 


3Q 
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vitality in the embryo, but may lie eon»dercd a$ the natural structure of 
that primary diviidoD ; seeds without albumen occurring only in certain genera 
of the paradoxical Aroldeee, and in some other Mtfnocotyledonous orders 
which arc chiefly aquatic. 

■ 5. Doubts may .be entertained of thejdentity of particular species. On this 
subject I may observe, that for whatever errors may lie detected in these lists, 
I must be considered as solely responnble; the insertion of every plant con¬ 
tained in them being founded on a comparison of specimens from the various 
regions of which their existence in the particular lists implies them to be 
natives. The only exception to this being Lipocarpha aigeniea, of whicli I 
have not seen American specimens; as a native of that continent therefore it 
rests on the very sufficient authority of Baron Humboldt and M. Kuntli. 

In my remarks on the natui^ orders, I have already suggested doubts 
with respect to certmn species included in the lists, and shall here add a few 
obso-vations on such of the others as seem to require it. 

Acrostichvm Aureum L. was compared, and judged to agree, with Amcv 
rican specqnehs; and I have therefore placed it in the 2d list, without, 
^however, meaning to deride whether those plants originally combined with 
A. aureum, and now sejiaratc^ from if, should be nganlcd as speries or 
varieties. 

Fuirena umbellata L.Jil. from Congo has its umbels somewhat less dividi'd 
than either the American plant or that from the continent of India^; but from 
speriincns collected in tlic Nicobar Islands, this would appear to be a variable 
circumstance. 

Glorioaa avperba L. whicli seems to be very general along the whole of the 
west coast of Africa, is cronsidered as a variety of'tlie Indian plant by M. 
Lamarck. This African variety has no doubt given rise to the establishment 
of the second speries of the genus, namely G. simplex, which Linimis adopted 
from Miller ;* and which Miller founded on the account sent to him by M. 
lUchard, of the Trianon Garflen, along with the seeds of what he called a new 
Gloriosa, brought from Senegal by Adonson, and having blue flowers. 
Miller bad no opportunity of determining the oorif^tness of this account; for 
though the seeds vegetated) the pdant died wdfliout flowering; but he added a 
character not unlikely to belong to the seedling plants of G.\mpcrba, namely 

* GlorioM 2, Mitt. Did. ei. 1. 
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the want of tendrils. Adanson himself, indeed, notices what he considers a 
new siKicies ol‘ Gloriosa in Senegal,* hut he says notliing of tlic colour of its 
flowers, which lie would hardly have omitted, had they lieeii blue: that his 
plant, lu»wever, was not without tendrils, may lie inferri*d from th«r enteiing ^ 
into the chsu'acter he afterwards gave of the genus,*1* os well os from M. La¬ 
marck's account of his variety @ of G. su{xjrha,{ which he seems to have 
dc$crilHxl from Adanson's specimens. And os no one has since pretended to 
have seen a species of tliis genus, either with blue flowers, or leaves with¬ 
out tendrils, G. itmplfXf which has long been eon^dcred os doubtful, may 
Ix' safely left out of all future editions of the Species Plautaruni. As Uie sup¬ 
posed G. superlni of this coast, however, seems to differ from the Indian plant 
in the greater length and more equal diameter of its capsule, it may possibly be 
a distinct s[K>cics, tliougli at pn^sent I am inclined to consider it as only a variety. 

Sphcnoclea seplanka Gacrt. 1 have com]Hired this plant from Congo with 
a{)ecimens from India, Java, China, (k)chuichina,§.Gambia, Demerory, and 
the island of Trinidad. 

I was at one lime inclined to believe, that Sphenoclea mi^t be conridered 
as an attendant on Rioc, which it very genendl^ accompanies, and with which 
1 sup{X)seil it to h.ave been originally imported from India into the various 
countries where it is found. This hypothesis may still account fl>r Us existence 
in the rice fields ofKgypt;|] but as it now appears have to been observed 
in countries where there is no reason to believe that rice has ever been cul¬ 
tivated, the conjecture must be abandoned. 

HUnHcus tll'iacem L. agrees with the plant of India, except in a very slight 
difference in the acumen of the leaf; but the specimens from America have 
their outer calyx proportionally longer. 

Sida periphcjfoliaL. corresponds witli American specimens;, those in Her- 
romm'’8 herbarium, from whiidi tlie species was established, have a longm* 
acumen to Uie leaf: in other respects I perceive no difference. * 

* Nouvelte espece de Methonica, Uhl. Nat. du Senegut, p, 1S7. * 

i Mendoni, Fam. dei PlmU. 8. p. 48. 

^ Bnrge. Method. Baton. 4. p. 1S4. 

^ Rapinia kerhaeea of the Flora Cochinchinentii (p. 187) i* certainly ^dumoehs 
tapluniea, as appears by a specimen sent to Sir Joseph Banks by Loureiro himself. 

I Detile Fior. Egypt. iHtul.Jn op. pit. 
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IVaUheria hidicaL. I consider W. amerimna to l:e a variety of this sportive 
spedet, which Beexns to be common to all equinoctial countries. 

Urena anuricana L. atul U. reticulata Cavan, appear to me not to difler 
^ specifically; and tlw plant from agrees with West India S]X!cimcn8. 

Jusaiaa erectaL. from ('ongo, agrees with West India specimens in having 
linear lea^'es; a specimen, hmyever^ from Miller's herbarium, which has been 
compared, and is said to con’espond, with tiiat in the Linnean collection, has 
eUiptical leaves. 

Chrysobalanus Icaco L. has its leaves more deeply rctuse than any American 
specimens I ha\'c seen, but in this res})ect it agrees witli Catesby's figure. 

Guilandirui Bonduc L. from which G. Bonducella docs not appear to dificr in 
any respect, is one ai die most general plants on the shoi'es of equinoctial 
countries. 

Pterocarpus luTtaius L. I liave cumptutid the plant from Congo with an 
authentic spedmen from the Linnean herbarium, the examination of which 
provas that the appearance of ferruginous pubescence in die panicle, noticed in 
Linnd's description, is the coiuequencc of his specimen hn^'ing bciMi immersed 
in fl|wts. 

Several of the plants induded in the iburth list, I am inclined to consider 
varieties only of the *jxx:ies to which they are referred; but I have phu»d them 
among the more doubtful plants of this list, as their difTcreiices seem to be 
permanent, and ore such as admit of being expressed. Om; of these is 

Cardiospermum ffrandi/lorum Sw. of which the specimens from Congo difier 
somewhat in inflorescence from the West India plant. 

PatiUinia piimcda L. is distinguished rather remarkably from the American 
plant by the figure of the leaflets, which approach to cuneiform, or widen 
upwards, but J can pmjeive no other diflerence. 

Pterocarpus EcattephyUum L. difidrs merely in the want of the very short 
acumen or nltrrow apex of the leaf, whidi I have constantly found in all the 
West ^ndia spedmens I have examined. 

Giseckia pJtamaceoides L. from Congo,' has nearly linear leaves; but I 
have seen spedmens from Koenig witli leaves of an intermediate feum. 

I diall condude this essay, already extended comdderably beyond my 
original plan, with a general statement of the proportion of new genera and 
species contained in Professor's Smith's herjmrium. 
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The whde numlier of species in the ooDcction is about 620; but as spe- 
citiicns of about thirty of these are so imperfect as not to be rcferd[>le to 
their proper genera, and some of them not even to natural orders, its amount 
may be stated at .500 species. 

Of these about 250 are absolutely new: nearly an equal number exist also 
in difiercrit parts of Uic west coast of equinoctial Ainca, and not in other 
countries; of which, however, tiie greater part ore yet unpublished: and 
about 70 arc oominoii to other intratropical regions. 

Of uti])ublishud genera tlierc are 32 in the collection; twelve of which are* 
absolutely new, and three, though observed in other parts of this coast of 
equinoctial Africa, h.id not been found before in a state suffidently perfect, 
to ascertain their structure; ten belong to different parts of the same Hne of 
coast; and seven arc common to otlier countries. 

No natural order, absolutely new, exists in tlie herbarium; nor has any 
family been found |)eculiar to equinoctial Africa. 

The extent of Professor Smith's herbarimn proves not only tlie zeal and 
activity of my lamented friend, but also his grt'at acquirements in that branch 
Ilf science, which was his more particular province, and to his excesuve excr> 
tions in tlie investigation of which he fell a victim, in the ill-fated expe^tion to 
Congo. 

Ilati he rctuvnccl to Europe, lie would assuredly have gven a far more 
complete and generally interesting account of his discoveries than what is 
here attempted, and the numcnnis facts which lie txiuld no doubt have com¬ 
municated respecting the habit, the structure, and the uses of the more impor¬ 
tant and remarkable plants, would probably have determined him to have 
followed a very diffemit |)lan from tJiat adopted in the present essay. 

It remains only that I should notice the exemplary diligence of the Botanic 
Gardener, Mr. David Lockhart, the only survivor, I believe, of the party by 
whom the river above the falls was examined, in that disastrous journey which 
proved fatal to the expedition. 

From Mr. X.ockhart I have received valualile intbrmation concerning many 
of the specimens contained in the herbarium, and also respecting the esculent 
plants observed on the banks of the Cong>. 
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My Dkar Sir, BriUah Museum, Nov. oik, 1817- 

In compliance with your desire, I have examined the specimens of 
rocks diat were collected in the late expedition to Congo, and presented by 
• the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to die Bridsh Afuscum. These 
specimens are all from the banks of the narrows of the Zaire, and are few in 
number; but they suffice to prove that the ruck formation which previuls on 
the banks and islands of the lower |)arts of the river is primitive, luid greatly 
resembles that beyond the iK*eau to the west: 'a circumstance which adds to 
die probability that the mountains of Pernambuco, Ilio, and other adjacent 
parts of South America, were primcvally connected widi the oppcisite chains 
diat traverse the plains of Congo and Loango. As you have already given, in 
your “ General Observations,” a satisfactory view of the .brood geolo^cai 
features of the country along those banks, a> /ar as diey could be collected 
from the narratives of Captain Tiickey, and Dr. Smith, I shall confine myself 
to a few dcsultoiy remarits which offer themselves upon comparing the obser¬ 
vations of these gendemen with such of die spedmens as have their respective 
localities affixed to them. 

The specimens from the Fedsh rocks exhibit a series of granitic*compounds, 
in whidi the feldspar predominates: and most of them, especially the fine¬ 
grained varieties, contain disseminated a great quandty of minute noble 
' garnets, some of them pclludd, others opaque, and of a reddish brown colour; 
and all belonging to the trapezoidal or leudte modification. Similar garnets 
also abound in the mica slate of Gombae. A few specimens of a dliceous ruck, 
nearly compact, being composed of confluent pardcles of quartz, intermixed 
with minute scales of mica, are likewise ticketed as obtained fnmi the Fedshes. 
This insulated group of rocks seems to represent a miniature of die stupendous 
granitic bulwark, which arises from the plain on the north dde of the river 
Cuanzo, near Cabazzo (the capital of Matamba), and of which an account, 
together with a good representation, has been given by Father Cavazzo. We 
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nri* tuld by this auUior, that the name given to it by the Portuguese, is U 
Presidio (the fortress), and that the natives call it “ Maopor^u ^—a wortl 
which, making but little allowance for national difference of expressing the 
.same sound in writing, is pretty like that of “ M'xvungoo^ synonymously 
added to the sketch given of the Fetish rock by Captain Tuckey. 

Ikika IVriloiTmia, according to the same gentleman'’s account, conusta en> 
tiri>ly of shistus; but his own specimens from the S., S.E., N.E., and S. W 
jKirts of that island, are stratified granite or gneiss, in which the feldspar exists 
in very small proportion, and which, on the S.W. idde, passes into a beauti< 
fully resplendent silvery variety, stained, towards tlie surface of the blocks or 
separated pieces, by brown iron ochre. It is in the variety of this gneiss from 
the last'incntioncd part of the island, tlmt laminar particles of a dark brown 
colour are setm, some of them exhibiting traces of the regular octohedral form, 
and which appear to lx* an iron oxydule. There is also, among the specimens 
from Buka Kmbomma, u fragment of primitive greemstone with embedded 
garnets. 

The specimens fr\>m the erwk of Bansa M'bomma exhibit a mixture of fine 
granular hornblende and quartz; some of them are retd homblende-rock, and 
contain tiisseminated garnets. TIusm! speininens, among which there are also 
some variclios of red^h massive quartz, not unlike milk-quartz, were col¬ 
lected by Mr. Tudor. 

Besides these primitive nx-ks, and tho.se from Clicsalla, near tlie Banza, 
which latter affords two varieties of gneiss vith Idack and with yellow mica, 
we have, from the same iicighbourhood, and jmrticularly from, the Chimuenga 
cliffs, a few specimens of sandstone: it is coarse-grained and ferruginous; its 
colour is grayish, and yellowish, with here and there some purplish specks; ami 
it appears to btdong to the oldest formation of this ixx:k. The plain on which 
the banza is situated, is covered by a bed of clay, which, actninling to a label 
accompanying the specimens, is two feet tliick. It is of an ash-gray colour, 
and perfectly plastic. 

The quartz mentioned by Captain Tuckey and Professor Smith, an being 
found in large musses, on the summit of Fidler’s Elbow, belongs to the variety 
called fat-quartz: the Augments have mica adliering to them, and are here and 
there stained of a blood-red colour. Some specimens of brown-ironstone, 
massive and friable, have likewise been found on tliis hill. A ticket written by 
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Capt. Tuckey, and affixed to one of them from the higticst summit, infonns 
us that a globule of some metal, eitlier gold or cupper, has been seen adhering 
to one of the cavities, by Dr. Smith; but no such obi^rvation has been Com* 
munKated in this 6«!ntlcman''s journal: tlie lump, however, bears evident 
marks of having been exposed to the action of fire. There is scarcely any 
appearance of metids in the rocks near the lower parts of the Zture; if, there* 
fore, the accounts which the missionaries have given of the great abundance 
of every description of ores in Congo, extend to the banks of tliat river, it 
must be lugher up; where, according to Dr. Smith’s account, the rock-for- 
naiUon appears to adopt a different character. The spedmens from Condo- 
Sono, Banza Nckki, and Benda consist of sicnite, with green hornblende, .md 
a rock composed of feldspar and quartz, witli tiiickly-dis-scminatcd particles of 
Boognetic iron stone, instead of mica or hornblende. It is prolmblc that the 
primitive trapp occurs here in beds suboidinato to the gneiss and inica-slate, 
of wbidi a few specimens are sent, together with sonK others fi-om the same 
parts, which appear to be flint-slate. 

A ToOed jnece of sicnite from the falls of Yellalu, covered by a tliin, 
riuning, block crust, proves, tiiat the action of tlie water of the Zaire is similar 
in ita cfiects to that of the Oronuko. There ore boulders of sieiiite in our 
(xAection, filund by Baron Humboldt, at the cataracts of Alurcs, which are 
covered with exactly the some crust, and bear, cxtenially, the most striking 
resemblance to meteoric stones. This black crust, both in the stones from the 
Zaire, and from the Oronoko, Mr. Children, to whom I communicated some 
portides, found to be a mixture of oxides of iron and manganese. 

Hiere are no specimens sent tiwm above the Falls, except two varieties of 
compact limestone, one of them magnedan; but the places from which they 
come are not distinctly marked. 

This is all I have to say on the scanty materials before me; and I leave it 
to you to make my use of it you please. Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Your most ob^ient humble Servant, 

CHARLES KONIG. 

To John Barrow, Esq. Sec. to 

the Admiral^, &c. &c. &c. 
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Jlifdrographical Retitarkn from the Island of Si. Tltonuuy to the Moutli ofth 

Xairc. • 

♦ 

181G. Ifith May, At noon the land was reported to lx? smt from the most 
licad, and immediately after from the deck: it was Prince’s Island; ant 
lx>re S E b. S, 12 or 14 leagues distant. Ily our observations the centre of it 
lies in lat. N, long. 7“I7'4.5 E ; vai'iation about 21° W. We rantinuet 

endt'arouring to get to the soutliwartl, with light airs frtnn S to S W, and t 
strong current setting tt» the northward ; and on the lutli, at daylight, saw tht 
Island <»f St. Thomas, iK'uring S b. W 12 or 14 leagues. We remained twe 
days in sight of it, making scarcely any w'ay to the southward, which induced u.« 
ttj stand to the westward. Imping to get the W'ind more westerly, and less cur¬ 
rent ; in lM)tb of which expectations we were disapjaiintcd: nor did we succeed 
in getting to the southward of this island until the 27lb, having been »»bl\ged to 
st.'uid so far to th»- westward as 4“E, atul then passed only about 4 leagues to tin. 
southward of it, ’I'lie little island of lU>lle, at the south end of St. Thomas, 
lies on the etpiinm^iul line, and in long, almiit 6° 44' .’17'' E. Wecontinnetl work¬ 
ing to the .southward, taking every adv.mtage of the wind, and frt'ciuently trying 
for soundings without obtaining them, until the .'’d of .1 itiic, when, at noon, we 
liad 17x fathoms greenish ousc, and immcduttely saw the c«jast of Africa. Lat. 
observed 2® lO'S, k>ng. 9® 29' E. The land was about 4 leagues tt» the cost- 
wartl, which would make the lonptudc of the «iast in the almve latitude in 9® 
41'£. The^iand appeared low, but owing u> the weather being haxy, and our 
standing off from it, we were not able to make any remarks. The bank of 
oundings here does not probably run fartlicr off shore than ten leagues, deep, 
cning as foUows: at 10 or 12 miles off shore 18 fathoms, greenish ouze. We 
then ran S W^W 5 miles, and had 30 fadioms, coarse sand ; then*S W 3 miles 
further, 47 fathoms, sand and bitikcn shells : then S W b, W 4 miles, 67 fa¬ 
thoms, siune bottom, and S Wb. W| W 4 miles, no bottom with 130 fathoms, 
(these courses arc from Uve true meridian). From this day (tlie 5th), we conti. 

3 11 
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nucd working out of soundings, making very little way to the southward, until 
tlie 17th, when we were by observation, S* 12' S, long. 9“ 59'30' E, from wliich 
time to 3 P. M. we ran S (true) 12 miles, and sounded in (!G fathoms, coarse 
brown sand with red specks. On the same course to (i P. M. ran 10 miles, and 
had 56 fathoms, fine oazy gray«and. Ily a lunar observation taken this day, 
J^e longitude reduced to noon was 8 miles to the eastward of that given by the 
chronometer from the midnight almve, to 2 A. M. on the 18th. We now ran 
S E b. E. 8 miles, and had 37 fathoms, fine gray sand. From 2 to i on the some 
counie, 8 miles; had 33 fadioms, fine white sand. From 4 to 7 tlie same 
course, 12miles; had 25 fathoms, same bottom as last. We then observed in 
lat 3® 24' S. long. 10“44' SO'E. about 5 leagues off shore; found by the chrono¬ 
meter we had experienced since the preceding nisin a current running N. .*>6 
W. 84 miles. From noon to 4 P. M. we ran E S Ei S. IS miles, and sounded 
in 17 fathoms; from 4 to G, E S E i E, G miles, IG fatliuius; then 3 miles far¬ 
ther on die same course, and tacked at 7 : from which time to 10, we ran W 
b. SI S 9 miles, and had 25 fathoms; then tacked again, and snxxl in east about 
2 miles, when it. falling nearly calm, came to with the stream anchor in 25 fa¬ 
thoms, red clay. Found a current miming due north bv (■'v.i|<ass mile an 
hour. 

May 19. At 4 A. M., a light breeze came oft' the land with drizzling rmu, 
when we weighed, standing to the southward till II, when it fell calm, and we 
came to with the kedge in 38 fathoms, slate-coloured sandy clay. Found a 
current mnning N W b. N. (compass)! mile an hour: weighed again and 
soil on the western tack with the wind at south. We were this day disappointed 
in our hopes of the sea breeze; and about 10..30 F. M. it fell calm, when we 
came to with the stream in 37 fathoms, current setting N W b. N (compass) i| 
knot an hour. 

♦ 

May 21st, During this forenoon it was either calm or the wind so very light 
from the southward that hod we wdghed we should have lost ground considera¬ 
bly ; but at 3..30 it became {nretty brisk from south, which we immediately 
took advantage of, standing to the eastward; just before wdghing, we saw the 
landplainly, from N£|EtoEb.N;at .5..S0 thewindcamc round to the SS W, 
and at G sounded in 25 fathoms, ousy ground,; we <had run since weiring 
S E b. E (compass) S miles ; at 7 had 23 fathoms, having run S E 2 miles, 
again at 8 had 23 fatlioms, aU the same bottom; hav^grun 2 miltw S £ b. E; 
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at 9..S() it foil calm. Wc came to uith tine stream in 22 iiithoms, ouse; very 
lilrie current to the N W; we were now about 8 or !) miles off shore 

May 22d. At daylight calm and hazy; at 7 saw the land from N E J N to 
K b. N. might have seen much farther to the southward but for the haze; a 
very light drain of current to the N W. At 8 weighed with a light breeze from 
the .southward, hauled on the western tack. At noon still very hazy; hatl 'J!i 
fathoms, ouse, landab<jut Cape Mayumba NT F. toE NEf N. At4 wc were u1x>ut 
the same place as at noon, with same soundings ; at 6 had 23 fathom.s, fine gray 
saml with retl and block specks. Capt* Mayumba N. .‘50 E, (com]>ass) about 7 
or 8 miles: at 8 we heard the roaring of the surf on the beach vt>ry loud ; at 9 
it fell calm, when we came to with the stream in 22 fathoms, greenish sand and 
shells. 

Msiy 23d. At daylight caint and hazy, 'fiiis morning while at anchor caught 
several fish of the bream species of a mldish colour. At 9 a light bi'eeze 
springing up from the S E, weighed and hauleil on the western tack, and soon 
after saw Cape Mayumba, and the land on each side of it to .some extent; at 
mK>n oliserverl in lat. 3" 4:!' S. Cape Maytimba N E | K. 8 or 9 miles had 25 fa¬ 
thoms fine white sand with red and black spei;ks, this day and yesterday hod 
no sights for chronometers, ai « a fresli breeze at. S S W, which lasted 
alKHit half an hour, and then became very light; alxt-Ji 1> 5t fell calm; enwi,. to 
with the strt>am in 18 fathoms, greenish sand ; a very light drain of' current to 
the N W. 

Jtemark. During the nights we find a mo < prfpct calm prevail throughout, 
and a very liglit drain of current going to the N W-ward, both by night and 
day; from sun set to its falling calm a moderate dew falls, which ceases directly 
the clouds collect over the land, which take place immediately the wdnd dies 
away. 

May 24*. At 2 A. M. a light breeze sprung up at E S E. We weighed 
and mode sail to the southward ; at about 4 it fell calm, and we anchored again 
in 20 fathoms. At daylight, very hazy; saw the land from N N E to E b. S. 
This day many of the fish spoken eff yesterday were caught on lioard both ves¬ 
sels. During the whole of the night we heard the surf roaring extremely loud on 
the beach, and we were at least 6 or 7 miles off shore. At 8 got a light breeze 
from the S £, wmgbed, and stood to the S W. At noon lat. observed J..43. S, 
long. !!• IS' E, Cap Mayumba N. 29 E, (compass) 8 or 9 miles; had 21 
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faU)oniscoar»e brown wnd ; we now stood in-shore, the wind having drawn round 
to the S.S W. a pretty brisk sea breeze; at 4 we had 17 fathoms^ fine gray sand. 
Cajje Mayunibii N b. E It or ten miles. At having run *8 £ b. S (compass) 
5 miles since 4 o'clock, we had fathoms, small gravel and shells; the land 
from NNEtpSSE; atS calm, came, to in 10 fathoms, dark soft sandy ouse, 
and no ciirreul. 

Remark. We have hitherto remarked that as soon as it becomes calm in 
the evening, a very thick haze arises, and tlie dew tails mucl^ less than be¬ 
tween this and sun set; the surf, though not heard by day, then becomes very 
noisy. The calm generally takes place between S and 10 F. M. 

The latitude and longitude of Cape Mayumba from this day's observation is 
3® 34' S, 11° 1.3’ 36''E, by chronometer. With respect to the longitude, there 
appears so great a difference lictwecn that given by our chronometers and those 
assigned in the tbilowing charts, that it must remain for future navigators to 
decide. IJiurie and Whittle’s chart places it in 10..16. E, and Arrowsmith in 
10° 2.3'E. 

May 2.5th. At daylight calm and hazy, a heavy surf rolling on the shore, 
from whicli we were about .3 miles distant. At!) a light .*ur from tlie south¬ 
ward , weighed and nuule sail »ui the western tack: at noon observed in lat. .3° 
49'.S. long. 11*S'E. biul 16 fathoms, fine lirown sand witli black specks, ex¬ 
tremes of the land from, S 34° E to N 8 W; at 2 P. M. liad 1 7 fathoms; at 4 tlie 
same depth about 7 or H miles off shore; at 6 had 11 fathoms, then tacked, 
standing off W b. N 4 miles till half past 7» when we hpd 1.3 fathoms, stiff' bltek 
mud, and anchored. Variation (azimuth) 2.5° StK W. 

May 26th. At 2 a light breeze sprung up at E N E: weighed and mode 
sail to-the southward ; soon after tlie wind chopped round N W, and conti¬ 
nued gradually drawing round to S W, where it continued till 9, when some 
small rain fell; it was very cloudy, and the wind suddenly veered round to SE. 
After weighing we ran on a S W b. S course 4 miles, and liad 20 fathoms; ^8 
miles further 29 fathoms; then S | E. 4 miles, 35 fathoms; all black mud and 
broken shells. At noon observed in lat. 4® 8'S, long. 11° 15' 22* E, and had 
48 fathoms, same bottom; we also found that a current hod set us since weigh¬ 
ing 10 miles north. About 2 the wind drew round to S S W, wore to the 5 E, 
at 4 running on a S £ course 8 knots on hour, we had 49 fathoms, at 5, 48., 
at 6, 47 fathoms, all muddy bottom, at 8,40 fathoms, coarse sand, at 9, 35, and 
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rtt 10, S',i fatlioms, samo bottom ; at 10..:t0 it fell calm. Came to in 32 fathoms, 
black mud. Found per Ipi; a current ruiming N N W, i knot an hour. Va¬ 
riation of the MiinpasH by amp. 2!)* 33'' W, by ariimith 2r)°30'’ 

May 2rtlK At 9, a light breeze sprung up at S S W; weighed, and stexxi S 
E 3 niile.s, and had 2S fathoms, S E b. E, 2 miles 21 fhUiums, and S .E I mile 
21 fathoms, all bhwk mud and shells ; here wt; observed in lat. 4“ 9 S. Ion. 11» 
3S'37" E. Banda jarint E h. N S or 9 nu1e.s extremes of the laud .from E b. 
S|S. to Nb.W. Alxmt 6 1*. M. the wind dri*w rtnind toWb.S, a fresh breeze; 
Jrom ntxm we ran on a S E b. S e.oursc‘, shoaling gradually, with searcel)’ any 
variation in the Imttom (chiefly oiisc.) In running along .shore the land is iieau- 
tiful,u]i})earing as if laid out in |mrks and [tleasurc grounds; it is noted in the 
charts as lu'lng high ; which is certainly an error, as there has nut iK'en any part 
of it yet seen by us higher than the Lizard on our own coast. The latitude 
of Banda |XHnt by this day’s obser^'ation is ulmut -f' 1' S, Ion. 11* Ad' 2* E. 
Arrowsniith in his chart of this [lart of the coast, places it in lat. 4..3 S. Ion. 
10...'>2..0, mid Laurie and Whittle in 3" ,53' S. and JO*30* E. 

May 2Sth. 'Wie breeze of lost night continued at W S W till tibout 6 this 
morning, when it fell calm, and we came to in ] 5 fathoms, uusc; found the 
current per log N b. W 11 mile an hour. At 8 a light breeze fr«»m the S E, 
with wliicli we weighetl, but falling calm almost immediately, cauie to again in 
14 fathoms, ouse ; jii.st bifore msm weighed agtiin witli a light breeze, hut 
finding we lost ground eame t»» ilirectly in 12 fathom.s,ouse, where we obs(.>rveti, 
in hit. 4* 24' S, Ion. 12*11' E, extremes of the land from S S E to N b. E cur¬ 
rent N h. W I i- mile an hour. Aixiut 2 P. M. the sea breeze came in mode¬ 
rate at W S W; weighed and made sail, but Uie .ship in a most unatxxmntable 
manner, witli all sail set and a gcxxl breeze on the quarter, refuseil to come 
higher than E S £, and lay like a It^ on the water, while the Congo, whose tow- 
rope we had ca.st off, W'as lying up south alxml 3 knots; at 2..30 finding we 
were drifting iKxlily in shore with the current, and had decreased our depth of' 
water fnnn 12 fathoms ouse, to 9| rocky Ixtttom, let go the stream anchor ; 
and before we could bring up got into 71 rocky bottom. We were about C 
miles frem the nearest shore, no pmnt or known headland to set, but right 
abreast of us were sonu' reddish cliffs; luid a little to tlie southward of them 
two boles in the land, apparently of the same quality as the cliffs; these holes 
both in size and shape, are much like the large chalk pit on Portsdown hill. 
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To the southward of these pits, there is a deep bay, the southern point of 
which is low at the extremity but rises gradually to moderately high land. 

The above reef is ccrUunly very alarming, the water shoaling very rapidly 
and the current setting right over it due north 2| miles an hour; the rocks of 
which it is composed are soft, the lead always brining up pieces sticking to it; 
it is probable this may be what is called in the charts Kilongo reef; if so, it is 
laid down much to the northward of its real situation. 

At about half past .3 tlie breeze freshening we made all sail, hove in os much of 
the slack cable at we cou1d,lnit having run over the anchor, and the cable becom¬ 
ing taught, cut it, leaving the anchor and about i of the stream cable liehind'. 

The bay liefore mentioned agrees precisely with the descriptitm of I^oango 
Bay, as (pven by Grandpre, a Vrcndi navigator; and also in one of Laurie and 
Whittle's charts; but the latitude differs so widely, as to make us doubt tl)c re¬ 
ality of its being that bay. At 6 P. M. we had the pennt bearing E S £, con¬ 
sequently nearly on its parallel, at which time our latitude could not lie more 
than 4° 33' S, and Indian point, the south point of Loongo Bay in Arrow- 
smith's chart, lies in latitude 4“ .'iS'.and in Laurie and Whittle’s 4” 4.'>' S, so tliat 
the latitudes assigned to it in the above charts must be extremely erroneous. 
At about B P. M. the sea breeze backed round to west, and at half past 11 
it fell calm, wlicn we came to w'ithlhe kedge anchor in 22 fathoms, soil mnddy 
bottom. Found the current per log. to run N N W knot an hour. 

May 29th. At daylight saw the land to a great extent. Observed the pmnt 
spoken of yesterday to bear a great resemblance to llm Bill of Portland length¬ 
ened, which by Laurie and Whittle's chart appears to be the case with the south 
point of Loaiigo Bay, or Indian Point. At 10 a light breeze sprang up at S £, 
whidi, on our wdghing died away, we therefore anchored again, and at noon 
observed in lot. 4” 4 4' S. Ion. 12** 14' E, Indian point N 68 £, 10 miles, which 
would make its lat, 4° 37' S, extremes of the land from N b £. to S E 4 £, cur', 
rent running N b. W li mile an hour. 

By die mean of yesterday and this day's observaUem Indian point lies in 4..S5 S, 

At half past one P. M. the sea breeze set in at W b. S. Made all sail; found 
the ship slocked the cable. Up anchor, and steenng a south course 4|*knot8, we 
gradually deepened our water to 2H&lhonis, and thenshoaled again to 23 fidhoms, 
ouse, when we anchored at half past 9, being quite calm. During these IgAt 24 
hours the wat^ has had a dee|^> tinge, like blood and weter nuKOf}. 
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Remark. For some days past we Imve invariably had a light breeze from S 
S "W U> S S E, which springs up about 5 «>’clock in the morning, and generally 
ends al>out i U, though sometimes so laU; as 11; it is then calm till one or two 
in the afternoon, when the sea breeze sets in at S W, or S W b. W, light, ami 
about an- hour after it has commenced it generally carries us 3 or 3^ knots, 
graduallygathering strength and druwinground toW,and sometimes to W N W ; 
iigain liaiiling nmnd to W S W an hour or more Itefore it falls calm. The 
time oi'its failing calm ap{)ears to depend on the time of the sea breeze setting 
in; this bn>c>ze generally lasts about i) or 10 hours, but in one or two instances 
we had it 12 or 14. 

IVLay 3()th. At daylight c^ilin, dark, and cloudy; saw the land, but could 
not distinguish any particular or known |x)int: current running N N E li knot 
an hour. At noon still calm; obsen'ed in lat. 5“ 2' S. Ion. 12* l.'i' £ extremes 
of the land fnim 8 £:£ to N E i N, about 11 or 12 miles, current the same as 
at daylight. 

Then* can Ih* no doubt of the ]>oint before described benng Indian point, as 
M't* are this day to the southwanl of its situation in every chart; and have nut 
seen the least appeanutce of such a hay iis that of Loango, between the land we 
are now abrea.st of and the alwve point. Ilorsburgli, in his climrt, places Inilian 
ptint in lat. 5° 0’ S, which m.'ikes it 2 > miles, Arntwsinith 18, and Laurie and 
Whittle 10 miles all too far to the southward, supposing 4° 35' to be tJie lati¬ 
tude, which I uni certmn is very near the truth. 

At 3 F. M. the sea breeze came in at W b. 8, witli which we weighed and 
made sail, at half past 10 falling little wiiul, came to in 11 fathoms, muddy bot¬ 
tom, scarcely any current. 

June I St. At daylight observed wo were abreast of a river with a very fine 
entrance; a light breeze springing up, wc sliifled a little off shore, but falling 
cahn, anchored again at!); about iO, two cantws came along side with 8 natives 
in them, one of whom spoke tolerably gmxl English, and said he came to in¬ 
form us the Mafouk or governor of Malemlia was coming on Ixiard; from the 
information of 011*86 people it ajipeors this river is colled Louango Louiza, and 
not Louiza Loimngo as in the charts; and on enquiring after the river Ka- 
congo, they knew nothing of it, dei*.laring there is no other river between Lo¬ 
ango Bay and Malemba, than Louango I<ouiza: when wc cn(|uired what river 
the town of Kinghele was situated on, they called it Chimb^lt*, and said it stood 
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on the hank of a little river <^led Bele, ivhich is situated to tlie .soutliward uJf 
Cabenda. If tlicir account is correct, which there is no reason to doubt, a river is 
laid down in the charts that does not exist, a corroborative proof of w'hicli is, 
tJuit in our run lietwfto Ijoango bay and where we now are, not the least afi- 
poarance of one was seen : and the natives assure us there is not another till 
you come to the southward of Cabenda. , 

At noon observed in 5® 17 'S. Ion. 12*10' l-'i'E, south point of the rivei 
Lotiango Loniza E b. N |N, 7 or 8 miles, which makes tliis point in 5" 

1I.*!' 33" £, current running N b. W| mile an hour. About 2 the sea breeze 
set in at W b. S, with which we weighed, and at 10. .30 falling little wind, came 
to in 11 fathoms, curreftt nmning N N mile an hour: in running along 
shore the natives pointed out to ns the pennt of Maleiuba; it is a bitiff dill' not 
easily distinguished, being considerably low'cr than the land at ot' it, 

which is but moderately high, and may be easily known, by its <lmng full of 
red clifls, like chalk pits. 

June 2nd.. At daylight, liglit airs from the southward with light rain and 
haze; at ST, went in-shorc with two boats tohndout a bonk, which Graiidpre states 
to lie between Malemlm and Cabenda, cU>se on the north side of (Jabendn bay; 
two of the natives, who said they knew’ tla.* t»uik, went with me; one of wlumi 
aud he was on board Maxwell's shijj when she grounded on it; I w’cnt into .'>t 
fatliums, which was about 2| or .3 miles from Cabenda ]H>int, whicli depth was 
sufBcicnt to disprove Grrnidprti's assertion that “ Afler you have 7 fathom's, 
you will be on shore behne you get anotlier cast." I found the water to shoal 
gradually, and 7 fathoms was at least one mile outside of me. After weij^iin^ 
we stood W b. N 2 miles, then S b. E 8 miles, when we had 14 .fathoms, from 
this we ran S b. W 3 miles, and Imd 13 fathoms, 3 miles further on the same 
course 12 fathoms, 2| miles further 10 fathoms, and 2 miles farther 7 fathoms, 
where, at &..40, we anchored, with Red point south 8 or 10 miles, Cabenda 
hook N £ b. EI IS, about 3 miles off shore: current running N 1>. W 1| mile 
an hour. 1 now went in the gig to sound, and found the wrater to slioal gra¬ 
dually all the way to the shore, at about mile distant from which liad’ 3 fa^ 
thorns: by the time I got in sliore, had no other lij^t than that afforded by the 
moon (which had just oun^Ieted the first quarter), which enabled me to see 
some heavy breakers to the southward, I accordingly rowed towards them,'and 
found a dangerous reef running off shon* to the westward, about | of a mite 
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will I 5 fathoms, close to tlic western edge; it lies about halfwajbetweenCabenda 
hook and Red point; aliout 8, 1 returned to the sliip: the soundings regular 
as before. 

June 3d. At noon observed in lat. 5* 37' S, the high land of Cabenda, E b. 
N, and Red pennt S S E^-E. For the last two days we have not been able to get 
sights t(>r lon^tude. At 2wore ship, and stood to tlie southward with a moderate 
sea breeze at W b. S ; wc continued sounding every hour, and had constantly 
23 fathoms, until 11 o'cloctk, when it fell httle wind, which obliged us to anchor 
in the above depth, sandy clay of a greenish hue. 

June 4 th. At daylight saw the land about Cabenda 5 or 6 leagues distant: 
during the whole of this day, the breezes were cxtr^ely light, and the weather 
dark and hazy, had no ubservatiou, current running N b.W, l| mile an 
hour. 

June 5th. The whole of this day was calm, dark, and cloudy ; and we re- 
iiiuned at anchor, current N N W, 1 j mile an hour. 

.Tunc Gth. The whole of this forenoon was calm, dark, and cloudy ; at noon 
oliservcd in 5® 40' S, at 2..3(), the sea breeze came in at W b. S, when we 
weighed and made all possible sail to tlic southward : at 4 the haze cleared off a 
a little, saw the land, the southern extreme of which bore S S E. sounded in 15 
fathoms; Inmi thio time toG o’clock, we ran on a Sb.W course, gradually dioal- 
ing to 13 fathoms; from G we kept on a S and S b.W. course gtring knots an 
hour till it, keeping all the time the same <iepth of water: and then gradually 
deepening to 17 fathoms; shortly afte.^' get^mg this latter depth, wc had ru) bot- 
t<mi with I GO, fathoms ; in about an hour after the wind headed us. and we ob¬ 
served an extremely great ripple all round the ship, making a noise like a mill 
sluice (apparently a very rapid current) ; we sixin got out of this, and on 1 rying 
for soundings without the hope of getting any, had 24 tiithoms, muddy iKrttom; 
wc i mmediate ly anchored at about half an hour after midnight, and found scarce¬ 
ly any cuirent, what little there was ran to the southward ; had it not been for 
this circumstance, should have concluded we had been diifted hack again to the 
northward, which was Captiun Tuckey’s opinion; but considering we had always 
found a strong northerly current, when to the northward of' tlic deep water 
channel, that now we must have crossed it, on finding it run to tlie southward, 
which proved to be the case. 

]''rom the above it will appear that the deep water is much narrower than is 

.3 S 
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gi’ncrally BUp}x>8ed, it is probably not more than 3 miles across; vm sounded 
every Itour, and at 10, we hail iuthonis, at 11, no bottom, at II..80 the 
wind headetJ, and we fell ofl' to S E, going only 2 knots, and at half |Kist mid¬ 
night we hud 24 fathoms. 

June 7lh. At daylight saw the laniLfroni S S E to N E, the Zaire appa¬ 
rently open abre-ast of us ; I went in-shore to examine the coast and ascertain 
wliether the ojienuig we saw wjts really it; about 11 o’clock I observi'd the 
shi])s were under way, by which time I was sufficiently near to lie satisfied of 
our being at the entrance of the river, and awordingly after taking a view of Uie 
coast returned on lioard to inform Captain Tuckey, which together with the 
observation they hail taken on btwrd, being <i“ 5' S, jMwetl it beyond a doubt, 
we accordingly liore U]> and maile sail; and at half past 3, come to under Shark’s 
point in 4[ fathoms, the point bearing ESEabout i mile fi-om the ucarer>t 
shore. 


J./milon; Friiitert W. liiilincr and. 
Cleveland Row, St. Jenie!i*ii. 
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